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PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 
EFFIE ON THE ESK. 


Three years she grew in sun and shower ; 

Then Nature said—‘ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 

The child I to myself will take : 

She shall be mine, and I will make 


A lady of my own.’ 


- was a sultry afternoon in June, 
—twenty years ago, let us say. 
Though the thunder was muttering 
among the higher hills, the sun 
shone brightly enough on the blue 
valley of the Esk. And among the 
pines of Kinkell shafts of golden 
mist came down all day through 
their shattered branches, and rested 
upon the white lilies and the wood 
anemones at their feet. 

At one point, near a sharp bend 
in the river, the rocks rise abruptly 
from its bed. The precipice there 
cannot be less than a thousand feet 
in height. It is covered with 
one except at intervals where 
the light soil, unable to sustain the 
weight of the vegetation, has given 
way, leaving channels for the floods 
of red clay which the rain brings 
down. On the summit a small 
space is cleared of wood, and a 
flock of goats with twisted horns 
and pointed Vandyke beards graze 
eagerly on the short sweet moun- 
tain grass, The southern slope is 
very gentle, and the vegetation, 
protected from the biting ‘ Nor- 
easters,’ belongs to a kindlier and 
more delicate fauna, The deep 
green and the ragged masses of the 
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pine are exchanged for the quiver- 
ing leaves of the birch and the 
white spray of the hawthorn. In 
spring the wood burns with the 
golden fire of the laburnum. 

Among the cover on this southern 
slope a picturesque wood-lodge had 
been built many years previously. 
It lay among the hawthorns and 
the laburnums, as the mossy nest 
of the field-lark lies in the grass, 
You could not in your dreams ima- 
gine a more acne seclusion. Ex- 
cept for the light blue smoke which 
rested upon the tree-tops, and rose 
up and died in the deeper blue of 
the sky, no stranger could have 
suspected the existence of a human 
dwelling-place. Hidden from pry- 
ing eyes with anxious jealousy, and 
lined with green lichens and purple 
mosses, it inevitably recalled the 
nest of some shy, jealous, and soli- 
tary bird—a wild-dnek or a cushat, 

From the top of the ridge, where 
the goats are browsing, the pro- 
ae is noble and commanding. A 
thousand feet below, the rapid 
river frets its rocky bed. Turner- 
like vignettes of the white per- 
turbed waters are visible through 
the encrusted green of the pines. 

T 
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On the opposite bank lie the wide 
lawns and woods of Kinkell, and 
the old Keep itself looking as cheer- 
ful in the sunshine as such 4 musty 
piece of antiquity can do. A stone 
could oni be cetoeeah from this 
among its angular pepper-boxes ; 
but were the rock itself to fall it 
would disturb no living creature, 
except perhaps the round-eyed owl 
who keeps a drowsy ward among 
the ivy over the gateway. The 
New Place is a miledown the river, 
at a turn where the river, escaping 
from its pent-up passage through 
the rocks, breathes a moment, ere 
it resumes its stormy march upon 
the sea. 

On either side of the river here, 
and down to the sandy sea-bents 
stretches a narrow stripe of leve 
land—peculiarly fertile, growing 
the finest pasture in the north, and 
feeding the finest sheep in the 
world. Inland, however, the hills 
rise rapidly, through their green 
mantle of pines, to the bleached 
and naked granite, among whose 
‘quarries the snow often lies 
through the summer. The Graiz 

uard the western entrance to the 

ass, but on the east it widens into 
a noble amphitheatre, through 
which the eye follows the stormy 
onset of the river, till the smoke of 
battle is lost among the lowlands 
of Moravia. On a clear morning 
before sunrise, a white sharp line 
cuts the eastern horizon; but dur- 
ing the day a luminous reflection 
upon the distant sky alone indi- 
cates that the sea lies there. 

Among the heather on the sum- 
mit of the ledge, a rosy-cheeked 
child was lying fast asleep. The 
lassie had tired herself clambering 
after the mountain blaeberries, a 
small wicker basket of which, co- 
vered with lime-leaves, was placed 
beside her. She had thrown her 
brown broad-brimmed gipsy hat, 
with its bright pink sash, care- 
lessly aside; and through the dark 
cloud of curls the prettiest little 
mouth in the world peeped out, 
like a bunch of cherries, Such 
dainty little red lips! The blae- 
berry juice had stained them, per- 
haps, or a bee had stung them as 
it passed to the foxglove; but 
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Titian had never a richer red on 
his palette. The mouth, too, pos- 
sessed a certain defined character 
of its own, which you could not 
miss—the upper lip, though very 
delicately cut, was quite firm and 
decided, and the under one pro- 
truded slightly, indicating a com- 
posed, perhaps even haughty tem- 
perament. It is not often that a 
smile plays about a mouth of this 
stamp, but when it does it is the 
sweetest and rarest of any. It 
comes direct from the soul. One 
can guess the eyes that must belong 
to such lips, but they are not visible 
just now—the white lids are closed 
upon them, and the long dark lash 
is folded along the brown rosy 
cheek. She makes a charming pic- 
ture, this comely little maiden in 
her white dress ; if you were a poet 
you might fancy that among the 
rough pines and the dark hills you 
had come upon an angel unawares, 
Indeed I once noticed her, I am 
sure, in the disguise of a red- 
cheeked cherub, looking down with 
grave welcome on the Virgin, in a 
picture by Murillo at Seville. 

This little lady has grown since 
to be a very beautiful and famous 
woman. As such, indeed, she will 
not appear in our story, nor does 
she in any way greatly concern us. 
But I have tried to sketch her be- 
cause she often reminded me in 
her childish way of Corry. She 
was Corry in miniature—a tinted, 
fairy-like edition of the indolent 
grace, the grave self-possession, 
and the shy but sedate girlhood of 
the other. 

Meantime she sleeps. 
browse quietly 


The goats 
on—sometimes 
resting from the labour of eating 
to contemplate their long beards 


with evident satisfaction. An old 
billy-goat takes as much pride in 
his beard as a Jew in the Ghetto 
or an Englishman in the East. A 
white kid, with a red ribbon fas- 
tened round its neck, frisks towards 
the child, and looks curiously into 
the sleeping face. Then it snuffs 
at the gipsy-hat, and turns it round 
and round with its nose; and 
having finished the inspection as- 
sumes a pretty air of affected 
timidity, and rushes away to the 
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shelter of its mother, who re- 
gards her vivacious offspring with 
maternal wonder and admiration. 
Then the whole flock gather to- 
gether, and on the very verge of 
the precipice, their beards hanging 
over the rock, look down into the 
valley. A hawk hangs suspended 
before the face of the cliff, its wings 
quivering in the quivering sun- 
light. From the gray distant hills 
comes the sharp rattle of a rifle, 
which tells that a stag has died 
among its corries. A cushat, dream- 
ing upon a_ tree-top, suddenly 
awakens, and, with a startled flutter 
which shakes the branches, rises 
up out of the wood. 

The scene charmed Miles, who 
gazed at it in silence. Then he 
came forward and raised the child 
in his arms. She awoke, not a bit 
alarmed ; threw her tiny arm round 
his neck, and looked smilingly into 
his face with her round blue eyes. 

‘You thought to frighten me, 
Miles, but I don’t mind you. Now, 
you shall carry me home all the 
way. But stop; let me get my 
bonnet and my berries.’ And the 
little maiden insisted on being 

ut down; and having gathered 
er chattels together, returned and 
asked gravely to be ‘taken up,’ 
which Miles accordingly did, and 
carried her off towards the wood- 


lodge. 
“Is papa at home? asks Miles, 
“Yes; he told me that you were 
coming to-day, and I went out 
ever so early to get you berries; 
and Minnie there, (the white ki 
was following them), ‘came with 


e, 

‘You dear little fairy, said Miles, 
‘how good you are!’ 

‘But you know I am your wee 
wife,’ she responded gravely ; ‘ you 
told me so!’ 

The two chatted away merrily. 
Miles was never reserved with chil- 
dren. There was a sort of sympa- 
thetic understanding between them 
—children, like dogs, knowing by 
instinct who are fond of them. 

The ‘Wood Lodge’ was the resi- 
dence of Dean Leighton—Tudor 
Plantagenet’s Dean. The widower 
with his little daughter, Effie, to 
bear him company, clung to the 


Dean Leighton. 
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moss-grown retreat where his wife 
had died. The Wood Lodge was 
ten or twelve miles inland from the 
Episcopal church near Ashton ; but 
at the little chapel attached to 
Kinkell the Dean ministered on 
the alternate Sundays. 

How shall I describe the Dean? 
I speak the simple truth; but it 
sounds like flattery. I cannot help 
it. He was simply the most per- 
fect man I ever met. When I try 
to fancy what the old martyrs and 
truth-seekers were like, I cannot 
help thinking of Leighton. Heroic 
love, and valour, and charity, 
waited upon that worn and atte- 
nuated frame. 

The Dean was one of Miles’s oldest 
friends. Miles was more indebted 
to Frederick Leighton than to any 
other man in England. I must try 
in a sentence or two to show how 
this was. 

Miles’s father and mother died 
when he was very young (they had 
led a wandering, straggling, rather 
vagabond life); his grandfather. 
however the old Jaird and one of 
Consul Plancus’s men, liked the 
boy and his haughty, domineering 
ways. The old heathen (Plancus 
and his associates were rather 
addicted to Paganism) relished the 
daily bickerings between his grand- 
son and the Oxford tutor; and had 
it not been for Mrs, Menteith—a 
cousin of his mother’s—the lad 
would have been, permanently 
spoiled. Mrs. Menteith, a woman 
of considerable tact, had learned 
the boy by heart, and knew the 
motives that would most effectually 
appeal to him. He was passionate, 
high-tempered, obstinate as any 
Warrender of the race ; scrupulously 
honest and honourable,and severely 
truthful. From the accidents of 
his early life, he had been forced 
to rely very much on his own judg- 
ment, even in matters that were 
too weighty for a child’s judgment. 
This made the boy grave, taciturn, 
self-reliant ; and spite of the pretty 
subduing ways of his cousin Corry, 
had given a somewhat austere cast 
to his mind, He wanted flexibility. 
There was a certain hardness in his 
manner, His mind moved pon- 
derously. When he once got into 
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the rut, he stayed in it. Obstinate 
men are generally the men who are 
least independent. They don’t 
think so, indeed. But that very 
immobility out of which obstinacy 
springs, forces them to retain a 
dominant impression better than 
other people. The mark cleaves to 
them longer. 

Miles went to Altenburg. The 
life there did him good. It did 
not altogether subdue the obstinacy 
of his understanding ; but it quick- 
ened its life—it made it work more 
pliantly. 

Altenburg, for those who love 
the country which God has made, 
is the queen of cities. Even Rome 
in her widowed beauty cannot be 
spoken of in the same breath. A 
canter across the campagna is tame 
in comparison with Mary's drive. 
And they want the sea at Rome; 
even from the summit of the Dome 
there is nothing save the thin 
radiant line over Ostia; while in 
the northern city you may lie in 
its lap all day. These are the 
waves of the Northern Sea itself 
that break against the pier. Such 
an opening out of the town life is 
perfect redemption. It gives a 
man room to breathe. It washes 
the dust out of his lungs—the eau 
de Cologne out of his hair—the 
cobwebs out of his brain. In short, 
it cleans him, externally and inter- 
nally. 

Siete, at that time, had not 
ceased to be a city of great men. 
The Whig clique, a brilliant bri- 
gade of sharpshooters, still scorned 
and defied. Opposed to it were 
the veterans who had fought 
the rude battles of an earlier 
world—Jove himself in the van, 
giving and taking such blows as 
were dealt long ago, when the 
immortals came down and warred 
together before lium. But the 
fierce ambrosial nights were now 
well-nigh ended. Pan was finally 
planted among the knowes of the 
forest. And the great master no 
longer recalled the light-haired and 
bright-eyed god who carried fire 
and sword into the camp of the 
Titans. A splendid old man still ; 
but the passion of battle and the 
glow of victory were past, and the 
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Thunderer rested serenely from his 
labour. 

At College Miles and Darcy had 
come together. Miles was a year or 
two younger than his friend, and 
threw himself eagerly into the 
moral and metaphysical mist which 
then and there was reckoned solid 
land ; while Darcy peaceably smoked 
his pipe, and would not listen to 
the charmer. He did not believe 
in that deceptive shore, ‘whose 
margin fades for ever and for ever 
as we move; and consequently 
made no attempt to reach it. When 
the first hope and excitement were 
past, Miles came back to his friend’s 
side, and smoked his pipe likewise, 
God and man, heaven and earth, 
this mortal and that immortality, 
were put aside with philosophic 
composure. 

Leighton held at that time a me- 
tropolitan rectory, and so came to 
know the young men. The contests 
in which they engaged were keen 
and earnest ; but the noble enthu- 
siasm of the Christian pastor stirred 
them from their lethargy, and his 
still nobler temperance made the 
victory permanent. Miles was thus 
sincerely attached and deeply grate- 
ful to Leighton; and when the 
Rector’s health gave way, under 
the pressure of town work, got him, 
through his influence with Mow- 
bray, appennes to the Deanery of 
Kinkell. 

The Dean was a 


erfect gentle- 
man, and was popular among the 
gentlemen of the county. But it 
was to the working classes that he 


chiefly devoted himself. Their 
elevation was the one ambition of 
his life. He longed to see them 
better fed, better housed, better 
taught ; and he worked at the work 
with all his might. Already he 
had earned his reward. Not only 
had much positive progress been 
made ; not only were his reforma- 
tory schemes bearing fruit ; but the 
polished and cultivated scholar had 
won the entire confidence of his 
uncourtly friends, He never flat- 
tered them; never employed the 
rhetoric of the demagogue. On the 
contrary, he spoke to them with 
resolute boldness, and denounced 
without hesitation their peculiar 
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weaknesses. But heloved themfrom 
the bottom of his heart ; and they 
felt it, and loved him in return. 

‘Papa! papa! exclaimed Effie, 
as they entered the Wood Lodge, 
‘here’s Miles!’ She lay in his arms 
as a bird lies in its nest, or a bee 
in the bell of the foxglove. 


Public Inje. 
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Dear little Effie! my brilliant 
Ly of Fashion, is the heart as 
glad as when it beat under the 
child’s pinafore? I hope so; but 
I know at least that it is as 
pure and dovelike as ever — as 
an as his who is now at rest with 

od. 


CHAPTER II. 
CIVITAS DEL 


How best to help the slender store, 
How mend the dwellings of the poor; 
How gain in life as life advances 

Valour and charity more and more. 


*T ACTED as Mowbray’s private 

secretary last summer, you 
know,’ said Miles, ‘and I think he 
liked it. He is badgered and 
worried by his House of Commons 
work, There is no one on his side 
that he is entirely at ease with, and 
he wants me to come in. Now, 
what do you think? 

‘Does he offer you a seat ? asked 
the Dean. 

‘He has, frequently ; but I don’t 
care about a Minister’s borough. 
My own wish is to try Ashton. 
We have some influence there, and 
I think the people rather like me 
upon the whole. And there is 
another temptation.’ 

‘And that is? 

‘To oust Sir Jasper. He hates 
Mowbray with his whole soul, has 
attacked him virulently more than 
once ; and to such a man I am dis- 
aa to offer no quarter. Mow- 

ray made a jest on him once, and 
somehow he has never forgiven it.’ 

‘I wish your kinsman would give 
» making epigrams. It spoils a 

inister. He might have been 
Premier years ago had he not been 
a wit.’ 

‘He has little enough time now, 
poor fellow, for that sort of plea- 
santry. War with the Empire and 
national taxation are decidedly 
serious subjects, Yet it is curious 
to see how the old spirit survives, 
I went down to the House with 
him one night last session. He 
was fagged and harassed—intensely 
anxious about a negotiation going 
on then, which a blundering agent 


threatened to spoil. But Barton got 
up, and made one of his fierce un- 
gainly onslaughts. Something he 
said tickled Mowbray; I saw his 
eyes kindle as they do when he is 
going to say a good thing ; and then 
he rose and quizzed Barton in his 
light humorous way till the House 
laughed and cheered him to the 
echo. I believe he shook the black 
care off his back for the moment 
and enjoyed the fun as he would 
have done when a boy. It is a 
mystery how any man can hate 
him—as Sir Jasper does.’ 

‘Sir Jasper is no favourite of 
mine. I see a good deal of him at 
Kinkell, The Duke likes him ; I 
don’t. He is clever, good-humoured, 
I daresay, but wretchedly insin- 
cere. I would not have thought 
that he could either love or hate 
very heartily. His bitter animosity 
to Mowbray surprises me; it is 
something unique in his character. 
A man of no principles, I should 
have fancied he had noresentments, 
Do you know the casus belli ? 

‘I don’t know—though I guess 
sometimes. But to return to what 
I wanted to say to you. I have 
really no political convictions, as 
people call them. So far as the 
welfare of the nation is involved, 
it does not seem to me to make 
much difference whether Whig or 
Tory be in power. Neither party is 
governed by any very unselfish or 
lofty. motives. I scarcely know a 
man in the House—among the 
smaller men, at least—who would 
not sell his opinionsfora good place. 
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Now I think this tone hurts. A 
few days among them always makes 
me feel that what looks like clear 
duty down here, is in practice Uto- 
pian and sentimental. One loses 
sight of large aims and unselfish 
ends, or comes to ridicule them as 
the dreams of well-intentioned 
impracticable Christians,’ 

‘It is too true. Parliament, cer- 
tainly, has little Christianity except 
the transmitted and hereditary. Tt 
has its chaplain, and its public 
aS is about the whole. 

rom such a body it is in vain to 
look for any practical acknowledg- 
ment of the Christian scheme of 

overnment, A speech which en- 
orced the doctrines which Paul 
taught — obedience, self-sacrifice, 
humility—would be looked on as 
the speech of a jester. Like the 
rest of us, Peers and Commons, 
I fear, think too much of their 
“rights”—the divine right to be 
as selfish, exclusive, and unmerciful 
as we choose—too seldom of their 
“duties.” But it is hard to say 
whether the Parliament be worse 
than the society it represents. Try 
the lives of any of us by that stan- 


dard, and how miserably do we 
fall short! Even we—the ministers 
of the Church—consider our petty 
controversies and animosities of 
more moment than the message of 


the Master. It is hard work to be 
honest anywhere—I don’t think it 
is more difficult in the Senate than 
it is here.’ 

‘I am not certain of that; but I 
should like to be near Mowbray. 
He is my political creed in the 
meantime ; and I really think he 
represents all that is freest and 
worthiest in our political life. But 
don’t you feel—I do more and more 
every day—how difficult earnest 
work is in this country at pre- 
sent? 

‘I do often, intensely. It is no 
mere cant to say that our life every- 
where and in every direction has 
become painfully dishonest. How 
many men among us, even when 
alone, dare to be sincere? A cer- 
tain dramatic untruthfulness sticks 
to us all; so that we never think 
or speak out quite plainly even to 
ourselves, You say it is hard to be 
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an earnest politician; think how 
much harder it is to be an ear- 
nest pastor. The nation believes 
thoroughly in the importance of 
your function; it reads every 
syllable of your speeches ; Mowbra 
and Barton are the names in all 
men’s mouths, It must be your 
own fault, surely, if you make this 
vocation, believed in by the people 
as it is, the wretched farce we find 
it. But we—what is our position ? 
Our people come to listen to us, not 
because they care for the gospel 
we declare, but because it is con- 
sidered becoming to attend public 
worship once a week. I never 
wonder when I see one of us fail 
in the race; my wonder oftener is, 
how any of us should be able to per- 
severe to the end. Some one said 
the other day that it was impossible 
for a bishop in the modern Christian 
Church to be a Christian ; and he 
was not very far wrong perhaps. A 
Colonial bishop with £150 a year 
may be sometimes. There, the 
apostolic life is in a sense still 
practicable, A great college chum 
of mine—the best Greek of his day 
—has gone out to the Antipodes, 
and in his last letter he writes me 
that he begins to see that Christi- 
anity is, as matter of fact, a boon 
tomen. “Here,” he says, “as in 
the early Church, they hear the 
word gladly.”’ : 
‘Perhaps earnest politicians are 
possible there too, Shall we try? 
As for myself, were it not for Mow- 
bray, I would prefer to stay where 
Iam. It seems to me that now-a- 
days we work too much in the 
general. We centralize one 
—destroying the provincial life, an 
all the good that is associated with 
it. We pass Poor-laws, and we 
subscribe to societies that under- 
take to convert-the heathen abroad 
and at home in the abstract ; but 
we never get close enough to elicit 
uate . Society puts a man in 
the workhouse, and keeps him from 
starving; but he feels no love to 
society. How different it is with 
the poor around us, where our 
personal charity is twice blessed— 
to him who gives, and to him who 
takes. The giver does not grumble, 
as he does when he finds the rate 
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which is to support that political 
burden, “the poor,” increasing year 
after year; the taker is thankful 
and grateful to the friendly hand 
which relieves his want. It awakens 
quite a different sentiment in his 
heart—a sentiment which it is well 
for the sake of his own and of 
every other class should be there— 
than the statutory relief by the 
parish inspector. The landlord 
who stays at home will effect more 
for the elevation of the people than 
the landlord who reforms them 
through a corporation. Corpora- 
tions have neither conscience nor 
heart; and both conscience and 
heart are needed to work any 
effective scheme of political re- 
form.” 

‘There is doubtless much to be 
done in private—more, probably, 
than in public. When Mowbray gets 
these religious disabilities repealed 
—and the next session will see an 
end of them—the last rag of in- 
tolerance will be torn down. But 
though we banish bigotry from the 
Constitution, we do not banish it 
from society. Men will remain as 


To be or not to be. 
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narrow, as pitiless, as vindictively 
selfish as ever. Persecution must 
then be met, not in Parliament. 
but in the household. Public an 
private life, however, always influ- 
ence each other; and the statesman 
who strives most earnestly to abate 
the selfishness of caste and the vio- 
lence of sect will deserve best of 
his country. Let that be the New 
Crusade, and even to-day a poli- 
tician may find a worthy creed for 
which to work.’ 

‘Miles, Miles,’ exclaimed Effie, 
looking in at the open window, ‘I 
want you to come out. Suchanice 
evening, andlam going with Jean, 
to milk the cows ; so let Miles come, 


apa. 

" We will all come, Effie, and see 
our miraculous cows. Will Jean 
et us, think you? 

‘Oh, yes. Jean is very good to- 
day. She has had a letter from 
Aus-tra-alia (it came out syllable by 
syllable), from her sweetheart—’ 

And the little maiden paused 
and hesitated and stammered, and 
ran off to the pet kid which was 
feeding in the middle of the lawn. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
THE ORDER OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


O wind of strife—to us a wedding wind ! 

O cover me with kisses of her mouth, 

Blow thou our souls together, heart and mind ; 
To narrowing northern lines blow from the south. 


MALES, Corry, and Alice were 
- standing on the village pier, 
waiting for Peter, who was getting 
the Lapwing trimmed for a run. It 
was a lovely September day; a 
light cool breeze blew from the 
hills, but barely rippled the water 
and did not shake the shadow of 
the castle that rested upon the bay. 

‘You need not come, Peter,’ said 
Miles. ‘I know you are busy, and 
there is no chance of a blow.’ 

‘Varra gude, sir, answered the 
sailor. ‘We're for the Dodder 
Bank the nicht, and the lang lines 
are no baited yet,’ 

‘I don’t think I can go either,’ 
said Alice, who did not particularly 
love the sea, except from the shore. 

‘That’s too bad of you,’ ex- 


claimed Miles. ‘ Corry’s quite right, 
I fear.’ 

‘Iam a dreadful coward some- 
times, and I never go to sea except 
with people who know a little about 
it,’ Alice retorted. 

‘Oh, Miles is a capital sailor— 
isn’t he, Peter? asked Corry. 

‘Never mind that,’ said Miles. 
‘ Alice is bent on staying, and there 
is no good trying to move her; she 
is inflexible as fate. You will come, 


sacl 
‘Yes, Miles, of course,’ said Corry. 
‘I like a sail so much. But, Alice, 
you will have to go home by your- 
self; tell them we will be back in 
an hour.’ 

So it was settled; and ruffling 
her snow-white plumes, the clean 
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little craft slipped gently from the 
pier. It looked so pretty and 
swan-like, and the sea was so 
transparently calm, that Alice began 
to repent that she had not gone. 
She waved an adieu with her 
handkerchief, and then slowly 
sauntered homewards, chatting 
gaily with Peter, till they reached 
the village. 

‘Give my love to Elsie,’ she said, 
as they parted. 

The cousins were famous sailors, 
and Corry guided the boat with 
the skill of a blue-jacket. She 


looked very pretty under her wide- 
awake, as the salt breeze gathered 
the roses into her cheek and played 
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with the tangled curls—a sweet, 
innocent girlish face, but with a 
depth of grave repose in the soft 
April eyes that took away the 
sense of girlishness. 

Miles had brought a volume of 
poems by Heine with him, and 
Corry never tired of hearing Miles 
read. They were strange poems— 
the utterances of one who had 
lived upon the stern North Sea, 
and learned to interpret what the 
Norse gods said to each other 
while the North wind blew. 

‘What do you think of this, 
Corry? said Miles, And he read 
the poem until he came to these 
wonderful lines :-— 


A wondrous tumult, a whistling and whispering, 
A laughing and murmuring, sighing and washing, 
And ’mid them a lullaby known to me only. 


‘T have heard it at night often,’ 
said Corry. ‘Alice and 1 lifted the 
window late last night—it was so 
lovely ; and we heard the sea talk- 
ing to itself just so.’ 

‘A little more to the left, or 
we'll graze on the Sealgh rock. And 
what said the sea, fair cousin 
mine ? 

‘Oh, we couldn’t make it out, 
though it talked away without 
minding us in the least. There 
was something going on clearly ; 
each wave was chattering so eagerly, 
and not minding a bit what the 
rest said.’ 

‘You didn’t notice the scent of a 
cigar, did you? I went down about 
midnight, and sat on the stones at 
the Raven’s crag, and heard the 
silver ripples chime like a row of 
little bells on the beach, and the 
herring-fishers heaving at their nets 
outside the bay. But I was luckier 
than you; I learned what the sea 
said,’ 

‘And what did it say, Miles? 
Corry demanded. ‘Though I don’t 
quite believe you all the same.’ 

‘Itsaid, responded Miles, gravely, 
‘that she was deep as death, and 
endless as eternity ; that at night 
she was warmed by the moonlight 
that lay upon her breast ; that the 
light breeze.that wandered among 
her tresses cooled her by day ; that 
I was to be member of parliament 
for the borough of Ashton, and 


that the electors might rest assured 
I would take a warm interest in 
the cod-fishing ; that she did not 
wish to indulge in any personal re- 
flections, but that to the best of 
her judgment it was time certain 
young ladies she would not more 
particularly mention were in bed; 
that——’ 

‘ Nonsense, Miles ; youare as bad 
as Darcy. Read on, please.’ 

And Miles read of 


The ever-quivering, grey, and silvery- 
world sea; 


and then Corry looked ever and 
again across the water, to make 
sure that the German poet spoke 
true; and she found that the words 
were as true as Gospel words. 

‘I think,’ said Miles, ‘ that greet- 
ing of the sea—‘ Be thou greeted, 
thou infinite sea !"—shows how he 
loved it. That’s the one I like best.’ 

‘I like the first you read better 
—about the god who came one 
night to the fisher’s cottage, where 
the pretty daughter’"— 

_ (‘The wondrous lovely fisher’s 
daughter,’ broke in Miles), 

—‘is waiting alone by the ruddy 
hearth for her father and brother, 
who are out on the dark sea. Only 
another, Miles,’ she added, coax- 


ingly. 

So Miles had to read another, and 
he read one which the maiden 
beside him loved better than any, 
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and which is indeed the most per- 
fect and exquisite of ballads. It 
tells how the poet came to the 
miner's cottage in the lone Hartz 
mountains, and how, like brother 
and sister, he and the grave inno- 
cent child-daughter of the host 
talked together long into the night ; 
and how she fears from his mock- 
ing lip that he is not a true fol- 
lower of the good Jesus; and how 
he tells her that he believes in the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, Yea, in the Holy Ghost— 
who breaks the bonds of the op- 

ressed, who frees the captive from 

is chains, who pours God’s truth 
and God’s light through the dark 
places of the heart, and who has 
erst chosen a thousand knights to 
do his bidding. 


Lo! their precious swords are gleaming, 
And their banners wave in fight. 
What, thou fain wouldst see, my darling, 
Such a proud and noble knight! 
Well, then, gaze upon me, dearest, 
I am of that lordly host. 
Kiss me; I am an elected 
True knight of the Holy Ghost ! 


_ And Corry looked shyly, but 
proudly, at the reader, and thought 


Over the Rolling Waters. 
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in her heart of hearts that he too 
belonged to that elected band, and 
was as good and true a knight as 
any in the chosen company. 

‘A knight of the Holy Ghost,’ 
quoth Miles ; ‘a teacher of the truth 
that maketh free. I wish some of 
our great friends would throw away 
their dirty ribbons and garters, and 
join the order. What device shall 
we bear on our banner?’ 

‘Alice and I will work your 
colours,’ said Corry, smiling, ‘ only 
tell us what to put on them.’ 

‘Let me think; yes,’ continued 
Miles, half in play and half in 
earnest, ‘the cross and the bleed- 
ing heart—the bleeding heart of 
Menteith.’ 

The breeze had been gradually 
freshening, and the light craft now 
sped swiftly along, taking a firmer 
grasp of the water; no longer toy- 
ing voluptuously on the sunny 
bosom of the sea, but in good 
earnest buckling on its armour for 
the fray. Thescornful little beauty 
brushes away the spray that would 
fain kiss her brow, opens her white 
wings like a cygnet, and speeds 
toward the Happy Isles that lie 
just beyond the horizon— 


Where beats not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly, but they lie 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair, with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows, crown’d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 


Ay, they are nearing the Happy 
Isles, and their wounds are not 
very grievous. The heartache, like 
the toothache, ‘though it be not 
mortal, it is very troublesome ; but 
Corry’s serene devotion did not 
sting as the mosquito stings. The 
tyrant might kill her, no doubt, if 


80 inclined, but could not make 
her pettily miserable. 
hile the cousins thus read and 
talked over their book, the Lapwing 
had left the land far behind on its 
lee ; and when Miles looked up (he 
e 


was lying at the helmsman’s feet), 
he found that they had quitted the 
bay and amaie the open sea. 
Though the water was compara- 
tively smooth, yet in the rapid 
tideways of the North it is never 
uite at rest, and into one of these 
they had now passed. The boat 


began to rock uneasily to and fro; 
the breeze died away for a moment, 
letting the sail flap unpleasantly 
against the mast ; when it returned 
it came down sharp and cold. A 
threatening mass of white cloud 
was rising over the nearer hills, 
Miles prepared to tack. 

‘Look, Miles,’ said Corry, sud- 
denly, ‘how black the water in the 
bay has grown.’ 

‘There is wind there, but only a 
capful. It will die away before it 
reaches us,’ 

But even as he spoke he let 
go the sail, hurriedly gathered it 
into the boat, and getting out 
the oars, turned the bow toward 
the coming squall—for a squall 
it was. The bay grew darker and 
darker, little flakes of white foam 
were dashed across it, and in a 
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couple of minutes the gale was 
upon them. 

‘I will keep her head to the 
wind,’ said Miles. ‘It can’t last. 
Wrap your cloak about you, Corry, 
or you willcatch cold. There is no 
fear.’ 

‘Tam not frightened, Miles,’ said 
Corry, quietly, though there was a 
brighter flush upon her cheek now 
than the wind had brought ; ‘ but I 
don’t think that it gets better.’ 

Thewind whistled shrilly through 
the rigging, and the waves began 
to beat unpleasantly against the 
sides of the boat. The white bank 
of clouds had suddenly descended 
from the hills, and lashed the bay 
with sleet. The sun was no longer 
visible, and even the shore grew in- 
distinct, as the thick rush of rain 
descended between it and the boat. 
MileSand Corry were both drenched 
with spray ere the rain came. 

The situation was alarming, as 
any one might see—as Corry did 
see from Miles’s face, when heturned 
round and looked through the 
driving sleet for any glimpse of a 
break in the clouds, But there was 
none such; the rain came down 
close, thick, and drenching; the 
wind blew coldly and _shrilly; 
worse than all, he felt the damp 
water rising about him, and knew 
that the boat was beginning to fill. 

‘We must run for Ashton,’ he 
said, in a toneof unconcern. ‘We 
shall get our deaths of cold if we 
stay in this pelt. Corry, do you 
think you can manage to steer us 
through this bit of a blow? 

‘Yes ; I will try.’ 

So Miles drew his oars on board, 
double-reefed his sail, and then 
raised it cautiously. The moment 
the wind touched it the boat yawed 
suddenly to leeward, and Miles 
fancied that they were over. But 
it recovered in time, after having 
shipped a few gallons of salt water, 
ar then set itself stoutly to work, 


rushing along straight as an arrow, 
except when a heavier blast came 


down, and Corry involuntarily 
turned its head still closer into the 
wind. Miles meanwhile baled, 
doing his best to keep the water 
down, but with indifferent success. 
‘If we can only make Ashton!’ 


Thalatta ! Thalatta! 
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he muttered. Ay! if they can 
= make Ashton. 

he wind blew dead from the 
land, and Ashton lay to the north 
—five miles to the north-west from 
where they were. Even in its pre- 
sent ‘ airt’ the wind blew so nearly 
from the point on which they tried 
to keep, that they had to ‘ hug’ it 
as closely as the sail would lie. It 
seemed, however, that they would 
succeed ; Miles could dimly discern 
the church steeple,—a wild disor- 
dered — of stormy sunshine 
touched it once when he looked; 
and they were then apparently sail- 
ing on a point considerably to 
windward of the town. He breathed 
a deep sigh of relief, and turned to 
Corry with a smile. 

. The fishes wont get us yet,’ he 
said ; ‘ but keep close to the wind, 
Corry, keep close.’ 

Corry returned the smile: if 
Miles was confident, then they were 
safe. There could be no real dan- 
ger ; and she did his bidding cheer- 
fully and in perfect trust. There 
and then, at that very moment— 
suddenly, convincingly, and impe- 
tuously—Miles learned the truth, 
Yes, it was more than a cousin’s 
fancy, a school-girl’s romance ; he 
felt instinctively that the perfect 
sacrifice of a woman’s life had been 
offered up to him. Hitherto he 
had never dared to ask, for it had 
seemed to him almost like sacrilege 
to stir the innocent child-heart 
with the story of a love stronger 
and more vehement than the boy’s. 
But now the soft fawn eyes had 
mutely told their tale, and Miles 
knew that he loved, and that he 
was loved. 

Upon my word, had you seen her 
then, you would not have wondered 
at his love. The braided hair was 
unloosed and dishevelled, and 
floated freely behind—like Io’s 
when she. fled from Jove. The 
pitiless rain and wind beat against 
the beautiful pale face—very pale 
now, though composed and un- 
daunted as ever. Very pale; but 
the sweet grave smile—so soft and 
yet so winning, so girlish and yet 
so a about the eye 
and touched the finely-chiselle 


and decisive lips. Corry’s grave 
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sedateness and quiet self-possession 
had given tothe child a piquant 
and contrasted interest; but now 
Miles felt that the child was gone, 
and that the woman had come to 

ssess the shrine which waited for 

er. Who has not witnessed this 
transformation? Some of us, per- 
haps, can recal the day and the 
hour when it took place—when the 
eyes which were only blue and 
sunny with the clear, child happi- 
ness in the morning, darkened and 
deepened into a richer and softer 
life ere night. Ay, and some of 
us have witnessed that grander 
yet stiller dawn, when a strange 
and awful light gathers into the 
familiar eyes, which will not dwell 
upon us with kindness any more, 
but pass us by unheeded, to rest 
upon the Light beyond. 

It was a great joy; but it was a 
joy dashed with bitterness. He 

ad found the treasure, but only to 
have it taken from him again. 
For Miles had indeed begun to 
lose hope. He unloosed another 
scrap of sail to aid the boat in clos- 
ing with the wind; he even left 
the indispensable ‘ baling,’ to try if 
his strong hand could not make the 
rudder work better. No, it would 
not do; the ebb-tide was running 
strong to the north, and it became 
evident that they could not reach 
Ashton. They must be driven 
past. And beyond Ashton, what 
was beyond? Norway and the 
Northern Sea. Nothing between, 

For one moment Miles was 
stunned, and in that moment Corry 
learned the truth. But it did not 
alarm her: it only made her 
anxious to comfort her cousin. 

‘Oh, it’s not myself! exclaimed 
Miles, passionately, as she spoke ; 
‘but you, Corry—you, Corry!’ 

‘Miles,’ she said, very quietly and 
solemnly, ‘I would rather die with 
you than learn that you were dead.’ 
And she looked into his eyes with 
eyes so full of faith, that Miles 
could not but believe. 

Do not let us intrude into the 
sanctuaries of the soul. I believe 
that there, on the brink of death, 
confession was made. But why 
try to describe this solemn conse- 
cration of love? We may be sure 


Special Providence, 
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that in that moment of awful 
agony and suspense there was no 
false prudery or reserve. Frankly 
and bravely, if not with a pro- 
founder and holier tenderness, the 
love would be told; frankly and 
bravely the love would be re- 
turned. 

I do not know if there are such 
things as ‘special’ providences in 
this world. Sataiay, in the sense 
of the religious public, who exclude 
Providence on all other occasions 
from any participation in public 
affairs, 1 am inclined to believe 
that there is not. And for my own 
part, holding that there cannot be 
anything very exceptional in the 
Maker guiding and governing the 
creatures who in Him alone ‘ live, 
move, and have their being,’ I can- 
not say that I love the word. How- 
ever (as Mr. Ruskin observes), ‘I 
never dogmatize ; and I know that 
Lady Gardiner described what fol- 
lowed as such; nay, as a very par- 
ticular special providence indeed ; 
seeing that, according to her theory 
of the universe, Providence com- 
monly interfered not to save but to 
destroy. 

The wind still blew bitterly, and 
the sleet poured down in torrents ; 
Miles could indistinctly perceive 
Ashton, a mile or a mile and a 
half distant. Was there any chance 
that they might be seen? that 
assistance might reach them? If 
it is to come, it had best come 

uickly, for the ebb-tide is bearing 
them away. No; there is no help 
from man, 

But even while they strain their 
eyes towards Ashton, an invisible 
Helper approaches, Not the angel 
Michael, with whom Lucifer 
wrestled of old on the battlements 
of heaven? Oh no!—there are no 
angels now; the angels, like the 
devils, are abolished, except in Mr. 
Disraeli’s novels, and then the 
talk politics only. Whothen? It 
happened simply thus— 

he wind, which had been 
hitherto blowing dead from the 
land, went round a point to the 
south. Miles felt that it no longer 
struck against his cheek ; he drew 
the sail ‘taut,’ and saw with un- 
speakable thankfulness that if it 
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held so they might yet gain the 
harbour. It did not hold only: it 
changed more and more into the 
south ; until when they reached the 
pier they were rushing along— 
water-logged and nearly sinking 
though they were—before a fair 
wind. The wind, which ‘ bloweth 
where it listeth,) went round a 
point, and two human souls were 
saved from death. A special provi- 
dence, no doubt, but probably onl 

one—the last—in a chain, y hich 
reached back into the Beginning. 

I should not wish, were I an 
artist, to be required to paint the 
expression on Corry’s face as they 
passed the pier-head and heard the 


Thalatta! Thalatta ! 
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oa greetings of a crowd who, 
pale with excitement, had watched 
for the last mile the perilous pas- 
sage of the boat through the reefs, 
I doubt if mortal art could do much 
to secure and convey it. I think 
some of the emotions—some of the 
pride, gratitude, triumph, love— 
are portrayed in the wife’s face in 
Mr. Millais’ ‘Order of Release; only 
that face is harsh, and worn, and 
livid, as if its owner had been long 
given to sorrow or drink ; here, it 
is a maiden with rosy lips, and soft 
auburn eyes, and rich masses of 
dark hair, and who has only learned 
to-day that the man she loves is 
her lover. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FADING POLITICS OF MORTAL ROME, 


And when he raised his lance, 
Up Hesperus rose among the evening stars. 


ARRENDER, on his return 
home, found a bundle of letters 
awaiting him. Iam not going to 
copy the whole of them; but two 
of them were important; and, as 
they aid the progress of the narra- 


tive, I make no apology for insert- 


ing them. The first was from 
Darcy, and ran thus :— 

‘Dear MirEs,—That cousin of 
yours is an immense brick. Let us 
drink his health in a bumper of 
Glendronoch—fit libation to the 
silver-tongued Apollo. By the way, 
accept my thanks for the ten- 
gallon cask I found waiting me; 
all the Dorians of my acquaintance 
have tasted it, and declare it 
genuine and unique. Ten to one 
he goes down to posterity (Mowbray 
I mean, not the Glendronach), 
as “the Great Minister.” He is the 
Chatham of the age, only a Chat- 
ham with finer ear and more at- 
tuned temperament. I believe in 
a politician at last, and am quite 
prepared to become Solicitor. 

‘“But why this excitement ?” you 
inquire, in your icy way. Has the 
silk gown been offered already? 
Not yet; but perpend, and I will 
tell you. Last night (after having 
listened solemnly all day to old 
K—— palavering over a pyramid 
of papers at the bar of the Lords) 
I went across to the Commons, an 


having dined and drunk with a 
senator, was conveyed to the 
Speaker’s gallery. I tell you ho- 
nestly that I was as sober as a 
judge. The burgundy was no 
doubt very fair, and [ took my 
share of it; but I had merely ar- 
rived at that state of mild elation 
which, like charity, thinketh no 
evil. The House was very full; a 
great debate on the soap-bubble 
question was coming on. All the 
swells were present—the heavy 
swells on the Opposition benches ; 
Mowbray in the van of the free- 
lances he has trained. What a 
splendid gentleman he looked! 
Graceful and manly, gallant as an 
antique paladin—the representative 
of whatever is refined and noble in 
English life. I do not wonder 
that he is such a prodigious favou- 
rite with the women, or that the 
“bright eyes which sparkled through 
the lawn” should have hailed the 
haughty and victorious chief. His 
opening speech was calm, lucid, 
statesmanlike; it showed a pro- 
found acquaintance with the inter- 
nal politics of foreign governments 
and er er to the liberal 
national policy he was carrying out. 
Only towards the close, oa when 
he declared that the English Go- 
vernment had prepared for the 
threatened war, and that that very 
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day English troops had embarked 
for the Mediterranean, did he warm 
himself and his hearers. Then for 
a few seconds, though his voice 
never lost its clear bell-like tone, 
he spoke vehemently and rapidly. 
The House was all with him, and 
cheered him till the old walls rang 
again. But the triumph came later. 
One or two third-rate men tried a 
little feeble abuse—your friend, Sir 
Jasper, being, like himself, bitter 
and malignant; but even Josey 
hesitated to move any formal 
amendment, and contented himself 
with some very general remarks on 
the Minister’s foreign policy and 
ast administration. Then Mow- 
ray rose once more, and what a 
speech he made! I shall hear no- 
thing like it again while I live, 
Even a hardened sinner of a lawyer 
was carried away. The eye bright- 
ened, the form dilated; you saw 
Europe at the conqueror’s feet,— 
you learned that the intrigues of 
cabinets, the ambition of kings, 
the passions of nations, had been 
directed by the master’s hand, or 
foiled by the master’s skill. But 
a higher altitude remained ; it was 
no longer Europe alone—no longer 
a nation here or a nation there 
—but “the whole round earth” 
obeyed the Minister’s behest. The 
Emperor might disturb the balance 
of power in Europe if so minded 
—he might occupy the Peninsula 
if he chose—what did that mat- 
ter? “Did I attempt a petty re- 
taliation? When he crossed the 
eprnene, did I blockade Cadiz? 
0—I looked another way ;—I 
sought compensation in another 
hemisphere. Contemplating Spain 
such as our ancestors had known 
it, I resolved that if the Emperor 
had Spain, it should not be Spain 
with the Indies. Icalled the New 
World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old.”"*.... 
My dear fellow! had you heard 
these last words. They rang like 
a trumpet-call. They electrified 
the House: for a moment the 


Mowbray. 
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members sat silent, spell-bound, 
unable even to cheer,—and then 
what a shout! Every man rose; a 
crowd gathered round Mowbray ; 
business for that night was at an 
end. And this in the prosaic 
House of Commons, in this prosaic 
nineteenth century, which we all 
abuse so heartily! 

“You can have no idea how grand 
your cousin looked when he spoke 
these words. People thought of 
Chatham. I doubt if Chatham 
even was ever so overpoweringly 
great. “I called the New World 
into existence to redress the balance 
of the Old.” Ay, there stood the 
maker, the creator ; the Atlas who 
stayed the world; the Zeus who 
presided over its destinies. And, 
after all, only a simple English 
gentleman in a black surtout and 
checked breeches! Great is the 
mystery of genius; for a time the 
most biasé of us ceased to believe in 
the eternal supremacy of red tape. 

‘It does one no harm to go a little 
crazy now and again ; so, pr’ythee, 
Miles, look with grave compassion 
upon your friend’s insanity. Ere 
I write you again, I shall have 
regained my wits,’ 

The next epistle had a semi- 
official air—the air of a great official 
when he unbends in private life. 
The note was very brief, but not 
hurried—Mowbray was never hur- 
ried; nothing could disturb that 
grave and sinewy repose. It ran— 

‘Prwwate and confidential, 

‘Dear MirEs,—I am going to 
dissolve ; the time is ripe; and I 
want you to come in. You must, 
I need a lad who can give me a 
friendly arm to the House, and 
chat with me cousin-wise. I put 
it on this score, because I know 
that you wont take the trouble on 
your own account, though it should 
make you a Minister — which it 
may. So, either get a seat or I 
find you one. Which is it to be? 
I am told that you can hit Sir 
Jasper pretty hard at Ashton; 
should you do so, I shall not be 





* This passage is so like one that occurs in a speech delivered by a great statesman 
thirty years ago, that it might have been interesting to ascertain which of the two 


was spoken first. 


Though it is impossible in this imperfect and transitory world to 


be sure about dates, I rather incline to believe that George Mowbray was indebted to 


George Canning. 
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inconsolable. The Whigs will 
strain every nerve against us; but 
I take the bull by the horns, and 
“the Houses” shall be taught a 
lesson they wont forget. All this 
will be visible next week ; in the 
meantime, nota word. ‘G, M.’ 


Thalatta ! Thalatta ! 
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‘So,’ mused Miles, ‘the moment 
has come. To be, or not to be, 
Not the nominee of a Minister— 
even though the Minister is Mow- 
bray. Ashton is the card. It will 
be stiff work though, and bitter 
as nightshade.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SABBATH REST. 


This blessed hour is yours and eve’s, 
And this is why it seems so sweet, 
To lie as husht as fallen leaves 
In autumn at your feet, 
And watch awhile, released from care, 
The twilight in yon quiet skies, 
The twilight in your quiet hair, 
The twilight in your eyes. 


(= other day of peace for Miles, 
and then— the noise of battle 
hurtles in the air.’ 

It is the Sabbath day; and the 
party from Denholme are on their 
way to attend evening service at 
‘Our Lady’s Chapel of the Cliff.’ 
Sir Maurice has stayed at home— 
Corry always reads the Morning 
Service in the library ; and, unless 
at Christmas or Easter, this suffices 
the old gentleman. ‘She reads as 
well as the Dean,’ he avers, 

It is a splendid autumn after- 
noon; and straggling parties of 
villagers and country people dot 
the steep ascent which leads to the 
old chapel. They are all good 
churchmen here; the dissenting 
interest languishes, though it has 
built itself a brick conventicle 
among the rocks in front of the 
village ; a building not remarkable 
for a nice adherence to any archi- 
tectural canons—Greek or Gothic— 
where the Rev. Mr. Spuremup, a 
yellow and lanky methodist, offici- 
ates. The people, indeed, are not 
addicted to any form of Protestant 
dissent; on the contrary, it is 
asserted by religious agitators 
that the district is a nest of 
malignant prelatists ; and certainly 
many old heathenish words and 
customs—grey and venerable like 
Our Lady’s Chapel itself—are 
wrought into the daily life of the 
people, and recal the time when 
all the lands around belonged to 
the great Abbey of Kinkell. 

Mrs, Menteith, Alice, and Corry, 


slowly wend up the steep path, 
resting ever and again to look down 
upon a scene of noble beauty, or to 
exchange a few kindly words with 
the country people they know, 
The round ocean lies at their feet ; 
bright, and calm, and lustrous 
with the autumn sunshine. The 
white ripples break gently on the 
sandy beach far below them ; but 
the sense of sabbath rest lies upon 
the sea. There are no busy fishin 

craft darting across the bay; a 

are drawn up high upon the shore; 
only near the horizon the white 
sails of a great merchant ship from 
the Pacific sparkle against the 
blue. The place used to remind 
me of scenes I had often witnessed 
along the delicious skirts of Nor- 
thern Italy—the blue seas, the 
snowy sands, the nestling villages ; 
and far aloft, above the strife of 
men and the contention of the 
waves, the arched and moss-grown 
windows of the ancient church. 


Theinterior was grey and sombre; 
two rows of simple massive pillars 
—massive as Roman masonry—ran 
from end to end. Entering from 


the brilliant sunshine and the 
laughing sea, the effect was cold 
and sepulchral—an effect which the 
rosy faces of the children and the 
bright dresses of the women did 
not tend to diminish. The pews 
of the Menteiths and the Warren- 
ders occupied spaces on either side 
of the high pulpit ; and Miles could 
see through the arched pillars of 
the screen, the glow. of grateful 
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acknowledgment which flushed 
Corry’s upturned cheek when the 
couleablinn for those who have 
escaped great peril—a thanksgiving 
of the Early Church, elsewhere 
forgotten, which praises Him ‘ who 
has redeemed our souls from the 
jaws of death’—was read with great 
earnestness by the Dean. Perhaps 
he also noted a look of softer ten- 
derness in the violet eyes when at 
the close they rested upon himself. 

The Dean was an admirable 
preacher, and his short, pithy ser- 
mons were listened to with that 
earnest attention which is so grate- 
ful to a speaker, and which showed 
him that his argument was intelli- 
gently followed. He was preaching 
on the obligation to observe the 
Sabbath ; his text being taken from 
that noble chapter in which Saint 
Paul expounds to the Colossians 
the practice of Christian liberty. 
A fierce agitation had been going 
on against the attempt to open 
certain places of instruction and 
amusement upon the Sabbath, and 
the disturbance had even reached 
this remote district, and petitions 
against the proposal had been 
hawked round the parish. The 
Dean, though always moderate. 
never hesitated to announce and 
enforce his opinions with unhesi- 
tating straightforwardness. 

‘IT cannot recommend you tosign 
these papers, he said. ‘Ido not 
see that we have any right to in- 
terfere with others in this matter. 
Let each man satisfy his own con- 
science; that is the obligation 
which St. Paul requires us to 
observe. And I think we who 
lead what I may call the pastoral 
life—the life led by the patriarchs 
of old—are peculiarly unfitted to 
tell the great towns and cities of 
the empire how they are to observe 
the first day of the week. No one 
loves more than I do our beautiful 
and simple Sabbath, when man and 
nature alike rest from their labours, 
The work of the week is over; the 
ploughman leaves his plough in 
the furrow; the fisherman’s nets 
are drawn across the beach ; the 
horse and the ox are released from 
their harness. It is well that we, 
and such as we, should assemble in 
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God’s house to-day, to thank Him 
for His mercies during the week 
on which last night’s twilight so 
softly and graciously closed. But 
during all that week we have been 
breathing the untainted air; we 
have been looking on the sea; 
God’s serene heaven has never been 
shut out from us. How different 
is it with those who live in the 
cities—in their wretched garrets, in 
their filthy cellars, in the heated 
and poisoned atmosphere of their 
great workshops. The sight of a 


green field, of a hawthorn hedge, 
of a noble elm or oak, may fall 


upon these soiled and thirsty hearts 
like dew. When, therefore, I am 
asked to prevent our workmen 
from seeing the works of God, I 
answer—No. The Sabbath is given 
to us that we may regain mental 
vigour and moral freedom, may 
wash away the foul impurity of the 
week, and the truest homage we 
can offer to our Maker on this day 
is to put his Divine gift to the best 
use. And who except the dog- 
matist or the ascetic will venture 
to impose any inflexible and mer- 
ciless law of observance? I believe 
that to some men—to the sick 
child or to the tired mechanic— 
the purple clouds and the wayside 
flowers convey a message of mercy 
which they cannot learn from any 
other teacher, which they cannot 
learn in their garrets, in their gin- 
shops, in their churches. Yes, my 
friends, I say ‘their churches,’ 
without shrinking, because I hold 
that you must put Le 
stamina, human hope, and manly 
vigour, into a man before you can 
do much for him either morally or 
spiritually, Give him something 
—green fields or fresh air or inno- 
cent recreations, I care not which 
—that will make his pulse beat, 
and arouse the soul paralysed by 
incessant toil. So do not let us 
judge one another any more, but 
judge this rather, that no man put 
a stumblingblock or an occasion to 
fall in his brother’s way.’ 

Simple and manly words—words, 
however, which in that age and 
society few clergymen had the 
courage to utter. 

They walked back to Denholme 

U 
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together, only Miles and Corry lin- 
gered a little behind. They had 


been engaged for nearly a week. 


now, and she hung upon his arm 
with a winning and wistful con- 
fidence, very distracting to male 
onlookers, but no doubt very 
pleasant to its object. 

‘Stay, Corry, I want to speak to 
you about something that concerns 
us both,’ said Miles. 

She stopped and looked into his 
eyes with a quick alarm. 

‘Let us rest a minute here. 
There’s young Peter and Elsie just 
behind us.’ 

‘Well, Peter, said Miles, ‘have 
you been at the kirk ? 

‘No, sir, Elsie and I gaed down 
in the mornin’ to see the auld 
uncle at Langhaven; he’s been 
sair handen doun a’ the winter wi’ 
the rheumatics, and he’s aye girnin’ 
for some o’ his to bide wi’ him. 
But we're thinkin’ to bring him u 
here in the fa’, and Elsie was tell. 
ing him he'd be less uncanny like 
among his ain freens than bidin’ 
his lane in that eerie place.’ 

‘Will the old fellow come? 

‘ He’s hard to drive, sir ; he likes 
the place, though it’s cauld and 
weet in the winter. Puir Bob gaed 
doun a mile aff the pint; he saw 
the boat upset himsel, and he canna 
thole to leave it. It’s my opinion 
he'll no come. But he likes Elsie, 
and mayhap she'll bring him.’ 

‘ He’s not singular there at least, 
I suppose, Peter? But where's 
your father—I haven’t seen him 
to-day ? 

‘Deed, sir, he says he’s growing 
deaf, and he disna care muckle, [ 
jalouse, for the new-fangled preach- 
ings down by. Forby he was 
lookin’ through a wheen papers 
that came for him yestreen.’ 

‘Oh, the packetI sent him. Tell 
him to let me know if he wants to 
speak to me about them.’ 

‘Tll dee that, sir; many thanks 
t 


0 you. 
. Good day, Peter; good day, 
sie. 
‘Corry,’ said Miles, ‘could you 
bear to leave this place ? 
‘Why do you ask? 
‘I fancy that by and bye we 
may not be able to live much here, 
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Could you abandon the old place 
for a noisy bustling town? I will 
tell you why I ask afterwards.’ 

Her answer did not come at once, 
Her eye wandered over the familiar 
scene—the quiet sea crowned with 
the autumnal glory—across the 
shore, the green braes, the smoke 
curling quietly above the old hall. 

‘Yes, Miles,’ she said, very quietly 
and earnestly, as if casting her 
childhood behind her, ‘I think I 
could leave everything for you.’ 

There was no reserve or shame 
or shrinking shyness about her 
love. It was her boy friend, her 
dear old cousin Miles, who was now 
her lover, and who was to be her 
husband ; and she never fancied 
for a moment that she should not 
show him her whole heart. But 
that heart was so tremulous and 
dovelike—so like the eyes through 
which it looked—that Miles felt 
that the most clear and outspoken 
words left a whole mystery of un- 
explored tenderness behind. The 
love was visible and complete, and 
almost childlike in its clear sim- 
a and honesty of assertion ; 

ut its honesty did not make it 
common or commonplace. The 
single light that played upon her 
heart was as chequered and richly 
toned as the light that plays upon 
the sea. 

Corry would have followed Miles 
over the world like a dog or a 
child; but this unquestioning wor- 
ship did not destroy the delicacy 
of her love or the womanly reserve 
of her character. It is indeed only 
through the perfect obedience of 
the heart that the full strength and 
self-reliance of which a woman is 
capable can be drawn out. With- 
out this plummet she cannot sound 
her deepest powers. It is the 
woman whose whole soul has been 
lavished upon her lover, who for a 
time has seemed incapable of any 
independent energy or volition, 
who in the end will prove the 
strongest—the sagacious wife of 
the statesman, the courageous 
mother of the hero, She must 
have felt with Corry, and said with 
Ruth, 

‘Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God,’ 
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THE NON-REGULATION 


ry the peculiar position occupied 
by England in relation to India, 
one duty seems obviously impera- 
tive upon the superior Power, that 
she should place every portion of 
that distant and extensive empire 
under the direct protection and 
influence of fixed laws. Those 
laws may be, and must be, varied 
in their provisions, to meet the 
peculiar usages, feelings, and local 
rights of the different nations which 
have been brought under subjec- 
tion; but assuredly every people 
deprived of its own native govern- 
ment is entitled to expect from the 
intrusive Power the full benefit of 
deliberate legislative enactment ; 
and the best guarantee for effi- 
cient executive administration, in 
the practical supervision of the 
Central Government, to whom there 
should always be the privilege of 
easy appeal. Because without the 
exercise of such supervision and 
oa authority, it is clear that 

e Government cannot be aware 
whether her Majesty’s subjects in 
India are governed in accordance 
with the known laws of the realm, 
as they are angpeues to be; and as 
it was solemnly promised that they 
should be, in her Majesty’s gracious 
Proclamation when she assumed 
direct sovereign power over the 
nations of India. 

Whether the law of England, or 
any law, is placed within the reach 
of all her Majesty’s subjects in 
India? whether supervision is ex- 
ercised ? whether the right of ap- 
peal is allowed in practice ? whether 
there are not extensive provinces 
scattered thickly over our Indian 
Empire, the aggregate number of 
whose inhabitants exceeds the 
population of France, in which no 
such supervision is attempted, and 
where the people are virtually re- 
duced to a state of outlawry, con- 
ventionally known as ‘ Non-Regu- 
lation ; where all rights of person 
and property are held at the dis- 
cretion of individual authority, 
and where endless experimental 
rules are enforced under a system 
8o empirical, eccentric, and uncer- 
tain, that no man knows to-day 
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what may be his portion to-mor- 
row? And whether it is not a 
further fact that the people of 
these provinces, struggling under a 
constant change of crude and ill- 
digested rules, as devised and 
administered by men wholly inex- 
perienced in jurisprudence, are not 
practically shut out from all appeal 
to the Supreme Government? these 
are questions which we purpose to 
discuss in this paper, sea which we 
commend to the serious considera- 
tion of the two great councils of 
the nation, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the Commons in 
Parliament assembled. 

We are perfectly aware that in 
the ae administration reports 
as received from the Local Com- 
missioners, on the provinces sub- 
ject to the peculiar management 
known as Non-Regulation, the in- 
habitants are represented to be 
more prosperous, better contented, 
and better governed than in the 
older provinces of India ; and that 
these reports are accepted, en- 
dorsed, and published by the Su- 

reme Government. But apart 
rom the hesitation with which we 
have every right to receive state- 
ments that in the nature of things 
are one-sided, two great events 
have lately occurred in India which 
seem to warrant a totally different 
conclusion, During the mutiny, 
it was observed that the popular 
sympathy with the haiiea 
Sepoys was chiefly confined to those 
provinces of Hindoostan and Cen- 
tral India where Non-Regulation 
rule was most in force, and that 
little disturbance or anxiety was 
felt in the older provinces of Bengal, 
Madras, or Bombay. There might 
be exceptions, certainly, as in the 
Punjaub, where an overwhelming 
force of European soldiers had pre- 
viously been found necessary to 
maintain the vigour of Non-Regu- 
lation rule, and where the hordes 
of fighting men were immediately 
invited to share in the re-conquest 
and plunder of their hereditary 
enemy, the people of Hindvostan. 
At Nagpoore, too, we know from 
the published statements of Mr. 
U2 
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Ellis and Lieutenant Bell, that the 
populace was only restrained from 
open revolt by the influence of the 
old Princess of the deposed dynasty; 
and in the districts assigned by the 
Nizam, his sovereignty was fortu- 
nately still acknowledged, and his 
personal influence and that of his 
able minister Sallar Jung Bhadur, 
was thrown heartily and loyally into 
the scale of British interests. But 
as a general rule, it was found safe 
and prudent to denude British 
India Proper of her Majesty’s sol- 
diers, for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the hands of the civil autho- 
rities in the annexed provinces. 

Again, if it be true that the people 
are so prosperous under these 
irregular administrations, it may 
reasonably be asked whiy famine 
should more than once have laid 
waste these provinces, and not 
have extended elsewhere? The 
cause of famine is drought, and so 
far it is a visitation from heaven ; 
but a few months’ drought would 
for the most part produce scarcity, 
and would not deepen into famine, 
if the people generally were in a 
prosperous condition. It is not 
that during a famine the staple 
food of the inhabitants, corn, is ex- 
hausted; famine does not reach 
those who have any means. It-is 
that the price of food rises beyond 
the means of the poorer classes, 
and they perish, not because there 
is no food, but because they have 
no money to buy food. Hence it 
was fairly and properly affirmed at 
a public meeting in Calcutta by an 
intelligent native nobleman, who 
had recently traversed the whole 
scene of the existing famine, that 
the calamity was superinduced and 
intensified by the impoverished 
condition of the bulk of the inha- 
bitants. To check these inconve- 
nient interpellations it was thought 
prudent to obtain a Government 
report upon the causes of famine. 
Colonel Baird Smith’s report is no 
doubt an able paper, and touches 
on many causes which probably 
increased the calamity; but it is 
remarkable that this officer should 
have omitted to notice one point 
which must pre-eminently affect 
the agricultural classes for good or 
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for evil ; and this is, the fiscal regu- 
lation called the village settlement, 
with its rude machinery of middle- 
men and joint responsibility. Be 
this as it may, it is certain. that 
famine has twice within the last 
twenty years laid waste and de- 
stroyed the North-West Provinces ; 
and it certainly seems to deserve 
careful scrutiny, whether the people 
living under Non-Regulation rule 
are in truth, as is usually supposed, 
in a contented and progressively 
prosperous condition ; or whether, 
on the contrary, their position is 
not in the highest degree unsafe 
and unsatisfactory. 

We will, in the first place, enu- 
merate some of the principal States 
which have, within the last twenty 
years and upwards, been annexed, 
and then placed under separate 
administration. Any ordinary map 
will show the position and extent 
of these territories. The Punjaub, 
Scinde, Oude, the North-West Pro- 
vinces, including the Cis-Sutlej 
States, Delhi, &c.; the extensive . 
districts comprising the Saugur 
and Nurbuddah Commission, the 
late kingdom of Nagpoore, the Hy- 
derabad assigned districts, the 
kingdom of Mysore, and the coun- 
try wrested from the King of Bur- 
mah. All these countries, contain- 
ing more, but not less than sixty 
millions of inhabitants, have been 
made subject to Non-Regulation 
rule as ot were successively de- 
a of their native governments, 

e do not know a better definition 
of the term, than that, properly 
speaking, they are in a state of 
outlawry. The imperious ruling of 
single men endowed with brief but 
unlimited authority, who devise 
laws, civil and criminal, at their 
own discretion ; and administer the 
same without check or restriction, 
cannot be considered as lawful 
government ; and yet it is a fact 
that the multitudinous inhabitants 
of all the countries enumerated 
above, have been for many years 
living under the hap-hazard system 
of management which has been 
designated Non-Regulation, and 
which we propose to describe. 

But before entering into the 
main points of our argument, we 
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should wish to make a few prelimi- 
nary observations on the character 
and intellectual capacity of the 
people who have thus become, by 
a mysterious train of circumstances, 
and no doubt ultimately for some 
beneficent purpose, an exemplary 
instance of experimental govern- 
ment under alien rulers, The 
native of India is defective in that 
mental and moral energy, that 
restless enterprise, which distin- 
guishes the Anglo-Saxon genius, 
and which gives him such a pre- 
ponderance over the impassive and 
contemplative Oriental; but, on 
the other hand, the native of India 
possesses in a high degree that 
acute perception and common sense, 
strengthened by immemorial tradi- 
tions and maxims, which enable 
him to judge correctly of both the 
acts and the motives of his foreign 
superior. It should be recollected, 
to their credit, that the germ of 
almost every known invention, the 
original idea of nearly every use- 
ful secret in arts, the knowledge of 
the highest branches of the ab- 
stract sciences, had been familiar 
to the wise men of the East, and 
were taught in the most perfect 
language in the world, the mother 
of all other languages, the Sanscrit, 
for centuries before the nations of 
Europe had emerged out of the 
lowest stages of barbarism; and 
we believe in like manner that the 
whole theory of good government, 
both municipal and national, might 
be derived, if not from the insti- 
tutes of Akbar, yet from the 
fables and apophthegms contained 
in their ancient literature; and 
which, once familiar to the whole 
body of the people, are still to 
a certain extent known and ap- 
oe by the higher classes. 

ith these facts before us, it is 
clearly a mistake on our part, when 
we take possession of a new pro- 
vince on the pretext of superior 
civilization, better law, and greater 
knowledge of things human and 
divine, to build too largely on the 
supposed ignorance, stupidity, and 
want of discernment of people thus 
largely endowed by nature with 
intellect, and amongst whom such 
high traditions still remain. In 
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their own persons they may be de- 
ficient in active ability and in- 
tegrity, but no men are better able 
to detect and determine the mental 
and moral calibre of the foreign 
ruler suddenly placed in authority 
over them. If it were merely a 
question of individual character it 
might not be important; but it 
must be recollected that the Com- 
missioner and his staff representa 
great civilized Government, and 
any defect in the system does not 
merely bring these officers into 
contempt, but the Government 
they serve. 

Now, we think it must be ad- 
mitted that all good laws and bene- 
ficial administration, particularly 
when applied to foreign races by 
an intrusive government, should 
be accumulative. It never has 
happened, except perhaps in the 
early stage of Grecian history, 
that any one law-giver, however 
highly gifted, was able, out of his 
own personal knowledge and 
wisdom, to devise a system of laws 
that should meet the requirements 
of a whole people. The Code 
Napoleon, which is perhaps as 
good a specimen of abstract legis- 
lation as was ever produced, is, in 
fact, a compilation founded upon 
innumerable precedents and exist- 
ing laws; it was drawn up by 
men whose acquaintance wit 
jurisprudence had been perfected 
and proved by severe study and 
practice in regular courts of law, 
their councils being aided and 
directed by the most consummate 
statesman and extraordinary genius 
of that age, or of any age: and 
yet their labours were held to be 
tentative only, and liable to con- 
stant revision. But what would 
France, or any civilized nation _of 
Europe, think of the English Go- 
vernment, when it ventures to 

lace millions of new subjects, 

aving, like ourselves, fixed rights 
of property, established usages, 
traditions extending back through 
unknown ages of regular govern- 
ment, and gifted with a more than 
ordinary amount of discernment, 
under the unrestricted authority of 
one individual, who, for the most 
part, is not endowed very highly 
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with any natural capacity, whose 
experience in life has chiefly been 
acquired in the rear of a company 
of Sepoys, or at the head of a 
troop of irregular cavalry; or of 
some civilian whose mind has 
mainly been tested and exercised 
in the task of signing certain papers 
prepared by his Sherishtadar or 
native head clerk; and who 
neither has had, nor could have, 
any experience whatever in the 
high and important functions 
which he is suddenly called upon 
to discharge? Under the most 
favourable circumstances, British 
administration in India is a diffi- 
cult problem. Their ways are not 
as our ways; and there is an 
essential difference in the genius 
of Western and Eastern nations ; 
but in the old settled provinces of 
British India, there is at least some 
guarantee for good government not 
possessed by the extensive pro- 
vinces struggling on under the 
eccentricities of Non-Regulation 
rule, 

The countries included within 
the three Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay have been 
more than one hundred years as a 
whole—although the acquisition of 
some, and perhaps the greater 
portion, has taken place within this 
period—under one system of go- 
vernment. The term Regulation— 
which has come to be used as im- 
plying all that is slow and in- 
efficient, by the self-complacent 
rulers of Non-Regulation districts— 
represents the rules and laws 
which from time to time have been 
carefully devised by successive 

overnors, assisted by councils, 

hey were, for the most part, 
adapted from existing laws under 
native dynasties, whether Hindoo 
or Mahomedan, or selected from 
those of England ; and they were 
chiefly organized and methodized 
by earnest and able men of great 
celebrity, such as Cornwallis, El- 
phinstone, Munro, Malcolm, Met- 
calfe, Duncan, Wellesley, Hastings, 
and others. It does not follow, 
however, that these regulations are 
at all perfect or suitable, or that a 
perfect code could be abstracted 
from them, or that they are ad- 
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ministered with much energy, 
There are undoubtedly many de- 
fects in the regulations themselves, 
and much admitted shortcoming 
in those who carry them out. A 
code of criminal law has been 
lately drawn up by a committee of 
learned men, selected for their legal 
knowledge and experience. It is 
called the Macaulay Code, because 
it was chiefly reduced into a written 
form by that’ well-known historian. 
This code will probably soon be- 
come the law of the land; and in 
like manner the civil procedure of 
the courts has been much simplified 
and improved ; but for the present 
the regulations, as they stand, are 
unquestionably liable to many ob- 
jections. Asa system of practical 
administration they are too vo- 
luminous ; the alterations and mo- 
difications, just and wise in them- 
selves, overwhelm the text, and 
cause confusion ; and the fiscal re- 
gulations are unequal, imperfect, 
and based on opposite principles 
in different places. Thus, in Bengal, 
Lord Cornwallis introduced what 
is called the Zemindaree system, 
which virtually bestows the pro- 
prietary right in the land upon the 
zemindar. In Madras, Sir Thomas 
Munro advised the Ryotwaree 
settlement, and thus assumed that 
the property in land ultimately 
belongs to the ryott; and Mr. 
Elphinstone inaugurated the Re- 
venue settlement in Bombay, which, 
as recently amended, will probabl 

eventually become the rule for a 

India. But in all the Presidencies, 
fiscal rules and judicial laws have 
formed the constant subject of 
deep and grave consideration, by 
saiheuiine who were placed above 
the petty jealousies of personal 
rivalries, and with the sole object 
and desire of improving existing 
laws ; and although it may be and 
must be admitted that the practical 
result has fallen short of the hope 
and intention (chiefly because the 
executive department has become 
supine, and leaves too much in the 
hands of underpaid native subor- 
dinates), yet withal there is a basis 
of fixed laws, The inhabitants of 
the old settled provinces of British 
India feel confidence in the Govern- 
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ment. No man believes that the 
Government, as a Government, 
would invade his right as an indi- 
vidual, either through ignorance, 
caprice, or tyranny. He knows 
that if he sows he will reap. If a 
regulation is radically bad, yet he 
knows at least that 1t applies to 
others as well as to himself, 
that he has the acknowledged right 
of appeal to the highest power, 
and that this privilege is guaran- 
teed to him ; and all this, in spite 
of great mistakes, which have no 
doubt impeded and clogged the 
wheels of administration in the 
Regulation Provinces, has had its 
effect. In those provinces, the 
hatred of races, which some sup- 
pose to be ineradicable, may con- 
tinue; but the Government is not 
distrusted, and is not despised. 
There is a firm impression that any 
modification of existing regulations 
will be beneficial, and the people 
are content to await the somewhat 
tardy approach of amended laws, 
Improvement has already begun. 
The new Code, when introduced, 
will give better protection to per- 
sonal liberty and property, and 
vexatious delays in procedure will 
be much diminished. The police 
is being placed on a more efficient 
footing ; fiscal rules under a care- 
ful revenue survey are being es- 
tablished on a moderate basis, and 
the claims of freeholders are being 
regulated on highly popular and 
equitable principles; and it may 
be observed generally that there is 
in these parts of British India a 
power of self-regeneration that 
warrants a fair hope of progressive 
improvement. 

But how stands the matter in 
Non-Regulation Provinces? Where 
is there any basis of law or equity 
to be found in those provinces, or 
any power or authority out of 
them, to which an injured party 
could appeal with any hope or 
chance of redress? Hoc volo sic 
jubeo, isthe rule, and the only rule 
known or allowed within the pro- 
vince; and one stereotyped an- 
swer comes from the Supreme 
Government to appeals, however 
urgent and well supported, against 
oppression, however gross and un- 
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bearable ; and we quote the actual 
words :—‘ His Excellency the Go- 
vernor-General in Council declines 
to interfere with the orders passed 
in the case of this petitioner by the 
Commissioner of e 

Let us consider the question 
generally as it really stands. A 
province of India lately an inde- 
pendent kingdom, the home of 
princes, nobles, and commoners of 

] grades, is annexed by a foreign 
people, usually in the name of good 
government. The Sovereign and 
some principal servants, not the 
loyal and faithful followers, but 
generally the traitors who had 
betrayed the interests of their 
master, are pensioned ; all existing 
laws are supposed to be suspended 
or abolished ; all the old function- 
aries in every department are dis- 
missed ; all rights are theoretically 
disallowed, although to a certain 
extent, dependent upon the idio- 
syncrasy of the new Commissioner, 
they may be graciously restored in 
part. Power over. life, property, 
and liberty as held and enjoyed by 
any inhabitant, is vested, without 
any known limit or restriction, in 
the hands of a foreign commis- 
sioner, who probably knows nothing 
whatever of the people or their 
usages ; and for all practical pur- 
poses is forthwith delegated into 
the hands of his deputies and their 
assistants, who certainly know less, 
Hopeless confusion inevitably en- 
sues, ludicrous but grievous mis- 
takes abound everywhere; the 
necessity of passing judicial de- 
cisions, civil and criminal, and of 
inaugurating some rules of revenue 
settlement, is urgent; but the ability 
to do this on any — principle by 
young men wholly unaccustomed 
to such important work, is very 
limited. Silent submission, min- 
gled with astonishment and des- 
yondency, is accorded on the one 
| and a weary sense of un- 
wonted responsibility and unsuc- 
cessful labour is felt on the other ; 
while neither party is able to 
appeal to any quarter for either 
assistance or redress. We will as- 
sume, what is generally true, that 
at starting every officer is anxious 
to do justice; but what is to guide 
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his judgment? His own experi- 
ence probably gives him little or 
no help; he has been appointed, 
not because he has any aptitude to 
govern a district, but because he is 
first cousin to the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s secretary. He has taken pos- 
session on the ground of better 
law, and he is afraid to adopt the 
opular institutions of the country, 
est his coming at all should be 
called in question ; besides, he is 
usually cramped by some general 
rules from the Supreme Govern- 
ment, so unsuitable to the con- 
dition of the people and so incom- 
atible with local rights, that he 
nds it impracticable to enforce 
them ; and yet so peremptory that 
it is dangerous to refuse. What 
usually happens in this untoward 
state of affairs is, that the chief 
part of the executive authority 
passes into the hands of ill-paid 
native functionaries, who, with 
bountiful promises of an increased 
revenue—the cardinal point of 
Non-Regulation rule—and univer- 
sal prosperity and popularity, con- 
trive to worm themselves for their 
own corrupt purposes into the 
complete confidence of their per- 
plexed superior. 

A brief but exact description of 
the practical working of Non-Regu- 
lation rule in one of these newly 
acquired districts, as derived from 
personal observation, and which is 
fully capable of being supported by 
documentary proof, may elucidate 
the point under discussion. 

A native prince and faithful ally, 
under the pressure of gentle com- 
pulsion, was induced to make over 
a portion of his dominions to Eng- 
lish management. One of the dis- 
tricts, containing about six hundred 
thousand inhabitants, was assigned 
to a deputy-commissioner and his 
assistants. The district under the 
native governor had been farmed 
out to a revenue contractor, and 
was understood to be in the lowest 
state of impoverished misery; it 
had been rack-rented for more than 
twenty years by one powerful and 
hard-fisted usurer. A better op- 
“weer wet for initiating a more 

eneficent rule, and winning the 


love and gratitude of an oppressed 
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people, was never offered. The 
method adopted by the European 
functionary was as follows :— 

ist. Availing himself ofthe moral 
force and irresistible power of the 
Government he served, he forced 
upon the ryotts a kowl or agree- 
ment of five years, whereby, com- 
mencing at the revenue paid to the 
late contractor, they undertook to 
give an increased rent of five per 
cent. each year, making a total in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent. on 
the oppressive rate which had 
previously been exacted. 

2nd. The district contained an 
unusually large proportion of old 
landed proprietors. The estates of 
these persons were held to be 
aveliaiile for the improvement of 
the Government revenue; a pro- 
portion, varying from one-half to 
three-fourths of the rental, was 
demanded, and in cases of demur 
the whole estate was resumed, and 
the proprietor, with the usual mul- 
titude of hereditary dependants 
and personal relatives, reduced to 
beggary. 

grd, Wuttundaree—that is, here- 
ditary rights in payment of service 
as village Potails and Putwarrees— 
had been the law of the land from 
time immemorial, and more than 
any other description of real pro- 
perty was associated with the feel- 
ings and affections of the classes 
concerned, The deputy-commis- 
sioner so dealt with these offices 
that nearly the whole became 
sequestrated, and were transferred 
into the hands of alien parties who 
had no claim whatever to them. 

4. He established a new and 
vexatious municipal tax, which was 
not, however, made available for 
municipal purposes; and as this 
tax reached the whole population, 
and the fiscal establishments were 
unequal to the collection, this 
duty was entrusted to a class of 
police whose pay was altogether 
inadequate to their support, and 
who eked out their scanty means 
by vexatious imposts on their own 
account, 

We confine ourselves to the new 
fiscal rules, but the judicial regu- 
lations were equally harsh and un- 
suitable, and became so unpopular 
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that litigation nearly ceased in the 
civil courts. 

In the meantime crowds of sup- 
plicants proceeded to the local seat 
of government, where a chief com- 
missioner and political resident 
nominally exercised appellate au- 
thority. The petition in each case 
was endorsed to the effect, that the 

etitioner should lay his case 
efore the deputy-commissioner— 
that is, that the oppressed should 
appeal to his oppressor; and in 
+ that so good an example 
might induce others to do likewise, 
the successful administrator was 
held up as a model commissioner, 
and strongly recommended for ad- 
vancement on the score of merit 
and capacity. At last all this 
seeming success and triumph sud- 
denly collapsed by an inconvenient 
interruption. It happened that 
on one bright day in the month of 
May, 1857, a rumour of a bloody 
insurrection which had broken out 
in a distant part of India, reached 
the model district; the vigorous 
management which had been so 
highly commended began to assume 
anew aspect ; and the conscience- 
stricken deputy-commissioner, after 
two months of intense nervous ex- 
citement, fled in dismay from the 
scene of his supposed triumph. 
It was hoped that this district was 
too remote to be affected by the 
revolt in other places; but ‘the 
blood will follow where the knife 
is driven; the iron had entered 
too deeply into the souls of the 
people,and patience was exhausted. 
An abortive attempt at insurrec- 
tion was put down by a strong 
force, and was followed by a need- 
less massacre, called a military 
execution. Changes took place; a 
new deputy-commissioner detected 
and reported upon the acts of 
oppression which had taken place ; 
restitution was imperfectly made ; 
but before this could be completed 
the whole district was restored to 
the native prince, as a reward for 
his loyalty towards her Majesty 
the Queen. 

The native government had thus 
an opportunity of learning from 
actual observation, and possibly of 
profiting by the example, how far 
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the British Government of India, 
as represented by commissioners 
and their assistants in Non-Regu- 
lation provinces, protects the people 
from oppression, respects the rights 
of property, and dispenses justice 
through the length and breadth of 
the land. 

We would ask whether the 
Government acts wisely and judi- 
ciously in thus placing its character 
in the unsafe keeping of ignorant 
men, who go forth with unlimited 
power, and with a mistaken belief 
that to exact a large revenue is the 
whole duty of a Government ser- 
vant? But one swallow does not 
make a summer, and one case of 
failure does not prove that Non- 
Regulation government is untrust- 
worthy as a whole, 

Let us, then, take the better 
known instance of the late kingdom 
of Oude, and the Commission that 
was placed in authority over it; 
and observe how far the ostensible 
object of the British Government 
is carried out by this system of 
administration. 

Oude was annexed on the pre- 
text of alleged mismanagement on 
the part of its government—the 
tyranny of the Talookdars, and the 
assumed misery of the people. For 
more than fifty years Oude had 
been described by all our officials 
as the sink of crime, poverty, and 
misery. The Honble. F. Shore, in 
his able letters published more 
than twenty years ago, denied the 
truth of these statements, and 
affirmed that the people within the 
Oude frontier were more prosperous, 
contented, and quiet, than within 
our own bordering provinces; and 
Bishop Heber, when he visited 
Lucknow, expresses his surprise at 
finding that in Oude, as in all other 
independent States, there appeared 
to be better cultivation and greater 
wealth than in the British provinces. 
And the real fact is, that excepting 
in States where our subsidiary 
troops give artificial strength to 
the native government, and we 
otherwise interfere with the natural 
working of native rule, native 
government is more successful and 
certainly more popular than our 
own. 
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However, the object of this paper 
is not to discuss the good policy or 
the justice of annexation, which is 
a separate question. Oude was 
taken from its own king because it 
was badly governed—or, in the 
opinion of Lord Dalhousie, was 
badly governed ; and particularly 
in respect to the power exercised 
by the Talookdars. In the new 
treaty of 1836, it was provided that 
‘the king of Oude will take into 
immediate and earnest considera- 
tion, in concert with the British 
Resident, the best means of reme- 
dying the existing defects in the 
police and in the judicial and 
revenue administration of his 
dominions. And again, General 
Sleeman, the Resident, in his diary, 
remarks—‘ The Talookdars keep 
the country in a perpetual state of 
disturbance,’ and their alleged mis- 
deeds of murder, robbery, rebellion, 
and other grave crimes and mis- 
demeanors, are depicted in warm 
colours. At last the pear was 


thought to be ripe; the cup was 
full, and the hands of the British 
Government were free—the Pun- 
jaub 


and Scinde had been con- 
quered, Burmah was subdued and 
partially annexed, Nagpoore was 
sequestrated, the Nizam had been 
compelled to assign the most fertile 
portion of his dominions, and the 
system of Non-Regulation rule in 
separate commissions was in full 
play all over India, to the satisfac- 
tion of His Excellency the Gover- 
nor-General and his secretaries, 
their friends and relatives. The 
time, therefore, for annexing Oude, 
and placing its management into 
the safe keeping of a commission, 
was thought to be full. In his 
instructions to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, the Governor-General was 
leased to say that ‘he was to 
‘introduce the Punjaub system; 
adding, somewhat inconsistently, 
the two things being incompatible 
—that he was to improve and 
consolidate the popular institutions 
of the country; to maintain 
village coparcenaries (that abomi- 
nable fiction about which there is 
much to say), and adapting our 
proceedings to the predilections of 
the people and the local laws to 
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which they are accustomed, to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the country 
and the welfare of the people by 
light and equitable assessments for 
a fixed term of years; to expedite 
the distribution of justice, both 
civil and criminal, &. And His 
Excellency concludes with some 
excellent phrases, that he ‘ felt per- 
suaded the Commissioner would 
spare no effort to diffuse the bless- 
ings of good government, to make 
our rule popular and acceptable, 
and to advance the credit of the 
British name, among a people who, 
by their proximity to our own 
districts, and their knowledge of 
the British character, are well able 
to appreciate our good faith, our 
moderation, and our justice’—as 
evinced, we presume, notably by 
our seizure of Oude! 

That the result was a miserable 
failure is known to the whole 
world. In the first place, the 
favourite machinery—a Commis- 
sioner, who, with excellent qualities, 
and a high name both as a military 
and political officer, had not had 
any experience in the details of 
revenue management or judicial 
decision; and the usual staff of 
young officers, wholly inexperienced 
in the various duties they were 
called upon to perform—was quite 
inadequate for the purpuse, even 
if the instructions had not been 
based upon a radical error. In 
Indian administration, the rules 
which most nearly affect the best 
interests of the main body of the 
population—the rural or agricul- 
tural classes—are comprised in the 
Land Revenue Settlement, in which 
is included not merely the Govern- 
ment rate of assessment, but also a 
variety of rights of property, both 
temporary and hereditary. Under 
a regular government, all these 
points would be adjudicated in the 
civil courts ; but in Non-Regulation 
provinces they are summarily dis- 
posed of as a revenue question, at 
the will and discretion of a gen- 
tleman who is absolutely ignorant 
of the principles on which such 
rights are held; and who, in the 
multiplicity of work, has no time to 
investigate such claims. But in 
the present instance, it will be 
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observed that the instructions given 
to the Commissioner point to a 
total subversion of existing rights ; 
and to the introduction of probably 
the worst system of fiscal settle- 
ment that an eager collector, zealous 
to secure the largest yearly amount 
of revenue, ever invented ; asystem 
which is the hobby of the Bengal 
Secretariat and Chief Commis- 
sioners in the North-west, but 
which is founded on a fallacy, and 
is in theory as well as practice 
altogether vicious and impracti- 
cable—and that is, the coparcenary 
or village settlement; which in 
respect to Oude did in effect dis- 
allow and confiscate a large propor- 
tion of the hereditary rights and 
privileges and real property of the 
principal men throughout the 
country. This was to be done by 
a small body of inexperienced 
officers, who, accustomed to mili- 
tary command, and with an in- 
creased sense of their own power 
and authority, were thus brought 
into immediate hostile collision 
with all that was respectable and 
formidable in the new province. 
The rest of the story is written 
in letters of blood, and was fated 
to be read by the whole world in 
the broad glare of a fierce rebellion. 
—Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.’ 
The intrusive Government had 
‘been tried in the balance,’ and 
was indeed ‘found to be wanting.’ 
The Commissioner and his assis- 
tants; whose special mission in 
Oude was to introduce a beneficial 
and popular government, and ‘to 
extend the impression of our good 
faith, our moderation, and justice,’ 
became fugitives from their several 
districts, pursued in implacable 
wrath by the Talookdars whose 
property they had sequestrated ; 
or protected by them, under the 
peee humiliation of receiving 
ife and safety at the hands of 
those whom they had injured. The 
people whose grievances we were 
supposed to have redressed, joined 
as one man the Talookdars; and 
the British authorities were every- 
where murdered or expelled. The 
eat and the good Sir Henry 
Wwrence came too late to remedy 
the mischief already consummated 
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by ignorance and misconception, 
but unhappily not too late to lay 
down his life for a judicially blind 
and ungrateful Government; and 
a large army, followed by a com- 
plete change of civil polity, was 
found necessary to restore the 
British rule in the late kingdom of 
Oude, 

This gave rise to a political com- 
plication which has not been well 
understood by the English public. 
The patrimonial estates of the 
Talookdars of Oude had been, as 
we have before observed, virtually 
sequestrated—not wholly, but in 
part and in principle—by the 
vicious system of fiscal settlement 
which, under the express orders of 
the Supreme,Government, had been 
introduced by the Commissioners, 
under the term of coparcenary. This 
recognises the right of property in 
the village communities, and makes 
them jointly responsible for the 
Government land rent. Lord 
Canning, who refuses to hear or 
redress any complaints from a Non- 
Regulation province, discovered 
too late that extensive wrong had 
been done, and that the most influ- 
ential classes in the revolted pro- 
vince had been grievously injured ; 
but that the wrong thus inflicted 
could not be remedied without 
stultifying all that had been effected 
by the Commission, with the 
recorded sanction and at the sugges- 
tion of the Governor-General. He 
met the emergency, therefore, by 
a trick of policy. His Lordship 
announced the confiscation of the 
whole landed property of Oude as 
a penal measure upon rebellious 
Talookdars ; while special favour, 
and restoration to original rights 
and privileges, was the promised 
reward to all landowners who 
within a certain period should give 
in their adhesion to Her Majesty’s 
Government. This politic measure, 
while it concealed from the public 
eye the gross mistakes which had 
been made, opened the door to a 
graceful restitution of property, 
and a general redress of grievances ; 
while at the same time it seeme 
to justify confiscation for the sin of 
rebellion. It shocked, however, 
the sense of justice of the Home 
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Government, which, under the 
system of concealment practised in 
respect to Non-Regulation pro- 
vinces, was not awarethata measure 
of seeming severity was really in- 
tended as a means of restitution ; 
and Lord Ellenborough, in his cele- 
brated despatch, condemned the 
act of confiscation as wholly unjus- 
tifiable. But, in the meantime, 
Lord Canning was carrying out his 
real intentions by restoring the 
estates, with all their privileges, 
to the main body of the Talook- 
dars. 

So far, so well; but our point is 
to consider the success or failure of 
Non-Regulation rule. We pre- 
sume the mistakes of Commis- 
sioners are not always to be 
discovered and rectified at the cost 
and risk of a bloody rebellion. In 
Oude, the whole system of admi- 
nistration has been changed, and 
we hope for the better. The 
Talookdars, whom we had always 
denounced as the ruthless oppres- 
sors of the people, and whom it 
Was our special mission in Oude to 
put down with a strong hand, have 
not only been restored to their 
estates, but have been invested with 
extraordinary judicial and magis- 
terial power; instead of tyrants, 
they are now represented to be 
highly popular, and Lord Canning 
reciprocates compliments with 
these worthies. The police which 
was introduced by the late Com- 
mission, was also found to be hope- 
lessly corrupt and inefficient, and 
nothing could remedy its defects 
but abolition and complete re- 
organisation; and the courts of 
law proved to be about as trust- 
worthy as men without experience 
or rule might be expected to im- 
provise. A new experiment is 
undergoing a fresh trial, and we 
hope it may be successful, but 
occasional revelations scarcely 
warrant such expectation. For the 
present, however, it is sufficient to 
say that our Government deposed 
the King of Oude on the pretext of 
bad government, and then reck- 
lessly introduced a system of 
administration which was brought 
to a sudden termination through a 
crisis of crime, danger, and suffer- 
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ing such as few governments have 
undergone and survived, 

We would ask whether it is 
seemly that a great and civilized 
Government, professing to observe 
international law, and to maintain 
the ordinary principles of good 
order, should forcibly interfere 
with the independence of a foreign 
State, and depose an ancient 
dynasty, on the ostensible ground 
of relieving the people from oppres- 
sion and tyranny; and then rivet 
upon them, without the right of 
appeal, an administration so crude, 
and deplorably ignorant of the 
elementary maxims of civil rule, as 
the late Oude Commission, or, 
indeed, any commission as now 
constituted ¢ 

The trump-card, however, of 
Non-Regulation provinces is the 
Punjaub, The Government have 
constantly represented the Punjaub 
as a complete success, financially, 
judicially, and politically. The 
Imperial treasury is enriched, judi- 
cial procedure has been improved, 
and the safety of India has been 
secured by the admirable institu- 
tions inaugurated and carried out 
in that fortunate State; and the 
Annual Administration Report fully 
sustains the praises accorded by 
the Governor-General. Like a bad 
witness, however, these Reports 
prove a great deal too much. 
According to the statements put 
forward by Mr. Temple and the 
Chief Commissioner, failure in any 
measure is not known in the Pun- 
jaub ; perfect wisdom in council is 
illustrated and enferced by infal- 
lible wisdom in action. Great phy- 
sical improvements are effected 
with such economy, that large 
funds are always available for 
general purposes ; the whole country 
teems witl prosperity, content- 
ment, and love for their foreign 
rulers; and nothing seems to be 
wanting in the history of Punjaub 
management except the plain 
truth. It is our firm conviction— 
which, we believe, is shared by all 
India, whether Regulation or Non- 
Regulation—that Punjaub Reports 
are pre-eminently untrustworthy ; 
and we must be permitted to point 
out some serious discrepancies, 
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which have crept out in spite of 
studied reticence on the part of 
the Governor-General and his 
secretaries, and of the fulsome 
vaunts, and, we fear we must add, 
the systematic perversion of fact, 
by the local administration. 

Thus it has constantly been af- 
firmed that the Punjaub, notwith- 
standing great expenditure in pub- 
lic works, has always shown a large 
surplus of revenue available for 
Imperial. charges; and that its 
financial success is on a par with 
its administration, which is perhaps 
true. But how stands the question 
of finance? We prefer to quote the 
exact words of the Financial Coun- 
cil, as published in the Calcutta 
Gazette under date November 13th, 
1861, because they show conclu- 
sively not only what the fact really 
is, but also what the representation 
heretofore had been ; and comment 
is needless :-— 


Paragraph 18.—(After showing the de- 
ficit in the revenue of the North-western 
provinces, it is added)—The case of the 
Punjaub is still stronger. Here the local 
receipts are set down at 2,76,79,000 
rupees, and the local disbursements at 
4,01,70,100 rupees—so that the local 
expenditure of the Punjaub exceeds the 
local income by 1,24,91,700 rupees—or 
nearly one and a quarter million; and 
when to this is added thirty per cent. on 
the income, or 8,303,700 rupees, as the 
quota of contribution to the Imperial 
expenditure, the deficit is raised to 
2,07,95,400 rupees, or upwards of two 
millions sterling. 

Paragraph 19.—It may be urged that 
the frontier position of the Punjaub, and 
the character of its own population, render 
an unusual expenditure necessary in the 
military department, and that a great 
portion of this expenditure is incurred for 
Imperial rather than for local purposes. 

Paragraph 20.—But while allowing 
much weight to this argument, it must 
be remembered that the excess in expen- 
diture greatly exceeds the cost of any 
force which was ever kept up to watch 
the Sutlej frontier, when under native 
rule a formidable army held the Punjaub, 
and was ready at any time to invade 
Hindoostan. Two millions sterling is 
greater than the whole military expendi- 
ture in the Madras Presidency, more than 
double that in Bengal or the Bombay 
Presidency, and equal to about seven- 
eighths of the whole military expenditure 


in any two of those governments, This 
is far beyond any amount that can be 
considered requisite to ensure respect for 
our western frontier ; and it cannot fora 
moment be argued that provinces exceed- 
ing in extent and value, as those under 
the government of the Punjaub now do 
exceed, the whole dominions of Runjeet 
Singh, should not be able to pay even 
their own local expenses. Up to 1857 
the Punjaub contained the greater pari of 
the European garrison for the whole of 
the North-western provinces. But those 
provinces are now amply garrisoned 
within their own limits ; and except what 
may be needed to overawe the lawless 
tribes beyond our western frontier and to 
command the passes leading into Afghan- 
istan, there is no present occasion for any 
military force in the Punjaub beyond 
what is needed for purely local purposes. 

Paragraph 21.—It is desirable that the 
Government of the Punjaub should bring 
these facts prominently to the notice of 
every officer and department cofcerned in 
the preparation of the estimates. It may 
be confidently assumed that the country 
out of which the last native ruler raised 
and maintained for so many years a large 
and powerful army, and where, during 
his single reign, large treasures were ac- 
cumulated, is more than equal to main- 
tain its own current expenses under 
British rule; and the Governor-General 
in Council is convinced ‘that it is only 
necessary that the true state of the case 
should be known to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and to the able and zealous 
officers under him in the Punjaub ad- 
ministration, to ensure their exerting 
themselves with effect to reduce the local 
expenditure at least within the limits of 
the local income. It is more necessary to 
point this out clearly, as it has been usual 
in reports on the Punjaub finances, 
down to the last Administration Report 
for 1860—61, to present the accounts in 
such a form that the general impression 
is that the Punjaub not only pays its own 
local expenses, but contributes a large 
quota towards the general expenses of the 
empire ; though it is clear from any view 
of the facts, as given in the returns now 
under consideration, that the Punjaub 
does not now pay more than four-ninths 
of its own expenses, in the sense in which 
it paid all its expenses under native rule. 


Thus one monstrous fallacy, 
which om by year has been syste- 
matically put forth by the rulers 
of the Punjaub, and has been osten- 
tatiously and offensively endorsed 
and maintained by the Foreign de- 
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partment of the Indian Govern- 
ment, that the Punjaub was a 
financial success ; and particularly 
as compared with the older pro- 
vinces of India, is completely re- 
futed and dispelled by a single 
column of correct estimates. 

It has been usual to affirm that 
the economy in establishments, 
together with the active zeal and 
energy of officers under Non-Regu- 
lation rule, enabled these local ad- 
ministrations to effect great physi- 
cal improvements without any 
extra charge yap the Imperial 
treasury ; but the subjoined com- 
parative statements of receipts and 


| 


Receipts. 


I 2 3 


* Old Settled 
Provinces. Disburse- 


ments, 


t Non-Regulation. 


| 
Rupees. 
14,00,00,000 
and upwards | 
6,61,30,000 
6,90,10,000 
2,76,79,000 
46,21,000 
14,09,000 
1,25,50,000 
36,86,000 


Rupees. 
§,00,00,000 
and upwards 
4149,47,450 
4,09, 7 2,6 75 
4,01,70,700 

71,95,300 
15,80,800 
1,47,99,75° 
$7,15,55° 


90,88, 500 


yOude 


agpo 
tPegu, Mataban, 
and Tenasserim 
tNorth - Western 
Provinces 
tHyderabad, and 
ceded Districts 32,50,000 


793,000 


5,69,94,000 4,62,61,000 


88,19,000 





It is hardly necessary to observe 
that these financial statements 
which so completely contradict all 
that had heretofore been put for- 
ward, and so mercilessly expose the 
real financial results of Non-Regu- 


® We must correct an error. 
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expenditure clearly prove that the 
waste and profusion of these irre- 
sponsible despotismsare maintained 
by the surplus receipts of the Pre- 
sidencies ; and that the whole debt 
of India, as it now stands, may be 
fairly and directly traced to the ex- 
travagance of Non-Regulation rule, 
We quote the general order as far 
as it goes; but some of the Non- 
Regulation provinces are not in- 
cluded in the tabular statement for 
reasons elsewhere alleged ; and the 
general receipts and expenditure of 
Bengal are imperfectly given, al- 
though the surplus is correctly 
shown :— 


4+ 5 


Total of 
30 per cent. | 
on Receipts Columns 
towards 
Imperial and 
eneral 
Charges, 


Difference between 
Columns 2 and s, 
being 
Surplus or Deficit. 


3 and 4, 
being quota 
of Charges 
to be 
provided for. 


Rupees. 
4)21,34,400 


1,98,39,000 
2,07,00,300 
83,03,700 
13,86,300 
4,22,700 
37,605,000 
11,05,800 


21,27,900 


Rupees. 
9557,55,400 


6,38,86,450 
6,16,72,975 
4,84,74,400 
85,81,600 
20,03,500 
1,85,64,750 
68,21,350 


Rupees, 
4,46,92,c00 Surplus, 


22,43,550 do. 
43,28,025° do, 
2,07,95,400 Deficit, 
39,60,600 do. 
5,94;500 
60,14,750 
31,535,350 
1,12,16,400 41,23,400 


1,70,98,200 | 6,33,59,000 | — 63,65,000 


$5,69,0008 | 
| 


lation rule, would never have been 
permitted to see the light, had not 
an independent Minister, appointed 
direct from England, been vested 
with full authority to search into 
the mysteries of Indian finance. 


Mr. Laing has not understood the Hyderabad 


accounts. There were two cessions of territory on the part of the Nizam, to meet two 
separate charges. One was made in 1800-1, at the time of the overthrow of Tippoo 
Sooltan, whereby all the country taken from Mysore, and apportioned to the Nizam, 
was ceded to the English, on condition that that Government should maintain a 
subsidiary force at Hyderabad and Jaulnah. The revenue was estimated at 70 lacs, or 
£700,000. The other took place in 1853, and was modified in 1860, and by it Berar 
was assigned to the British to meet the charges of another contingent force, and 
other expenses. The revenue was estimated at 32,50,000 rupees, or £325,000. The 
true receipts are £1,025,000, and the expenditure, if correctly given, £881,900. The 
English Government is not in the habit of making losing bargains with its faithful 
allies, the native princes, and least of all with his Highness the Nizam. 
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It must be recollected that Mr. 
Laing’s estimates, from which the 
tabular statement has been ex- 
tracted, were drawn up from re- 
turns which had been received 
under reiterated injunctions from 
the Supreme Government, that the 
Commissioners of every grade 
should practise the most rigid 
economy, and as much as possible 
reduce expenditure; and after 
ublic works had for the most part 
een almost entirely stopped ; and 
it may fairly be inferred that had 
such estimates been taken without 
revious warning, the deficit would 
nave been very seriously increased. 
If the expenditure of the Punjaub 
had been fairly computed at the 
time that thirteen of her Majesty’s 
regiments were found necessary to 
initiate the blessings of Non-Regu- 
lation rule, and when untold sums 
of money were being lavished upon 
works badly designed and_ badly 
executed, and which probably have 
by this time become useless and 
nearly obliterated ; the actual cost 
of the pet province of India would 
be better understood. We believe 
that thirty millions sterling would 
not represent the actual loss to the 
public treasury resulting from our 
civil management of a rich and 
fertile country during twelve years, 
and that the present debt of India, 
amounting to more than one hun- 
dred millions, would be reduced to 
twenty millions, or perhaps have 
been wiped out altogether, but for 
the waste and extravagance which 
abound, as is quite natural, in 
separate administrations not sub- 
ject to any real control by the 
Central Government. 

It must also be borne in mind 
that this waste of the public money 
does not secure an efficient strength 
of establishment. Every descrip- 
tion of public duty is carried on in 
a slip-slop fashion. In the Regula- 
tion provinces, judicial functions 
besides being distinctly define 
and authoritatively ruled, are dis- 
charged by a separate department, 
and decisions are at least free from 
any undue public bias; but in 
a Non-Regulation province the 
Deputy Commissioner, and in his 
degree, his assistant also, is revenue 
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collector, police magistrate, and 
judge. In civil suits he decides 
many questions in which as a re- 
venue collector he has an indirect 
interest; and under the special 
orders of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, he is required to acquit as a 
judge, and in the same case to con- 
demn and punish as a revenue 
officer ; while in criminal trials he 
has to try the offender whom as 
a police magistrate he has helped 
to hunt down. It certainly de- 
mands a strict scrutiny why a less 
efficient establishment should cost 
more ; why the surplus invariably 
found in native treasuries should 
always become a deficit under our 
rule ; and why in our own Regula- 
tion-provinces the same advantage 
should be maintained over those 
under Non-Regulation rule. 

But the rulers of the Punjaub do 
not boast less of judicial procedure 
than of financial economy, and 
probably with as much reason. 
According to Mr. Temple, judicial 
decision, civil and criminal, is 
nr, correct, and satisfactory. 

e learn from the Punjaub reports 
that the courts of each grade are 
centrically placed within a circle 
having an exact radius of fourteen 
miles ; that criminals are caught, 
tried, flogged, imprisoned, trans- 
ported, and hanged, as the case 
may be, without any painful sus- 
pense or the law’s delay ; and that 
in civil suits a man files his plaint, 
notice is sent to the defendant, a 
day of hearing and deciding is 
fixed, the litigant parties appear, 
hear and admire the young Solo- 
mon on the bench, and each re- 
turns home rejoicing the same day ; 
the one successful, and therefore 
happy; the other convinced, and 
therefore contented. An average 
of suits decided is struck and for- 
warded in quarterly returns, and 
the result is boldly appealed to, in 
proof that the true secret of judicial 
procedure has been discovered in 
that financial El-Dorado, the Pun- 
jaub ; and the whole system is held 
up in contrast with the slow pro- 
cedure in vogue in the older pro- 
vinces, 

We were once present at a con- 
versation between a Bengal civilian 
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and a Punjaub commissioner, in 
which it was affirmed on the one part, 
and scarcely denied on the other, 
that in criminal process men were 
occasionally hanged in the Pun- 
jaub on no better authority than 
an open note from an assistant 
commissioner to a deputy, express- 
ing his opinion that they were 
guilty ; and this took place before 
the mutiny of 1857 had made 
judicial murder under special com- 
missions throughout all India too 
common anoccurrence. Lord Can- 
ning most properly withdrew the 
power entrusted to special com- 
missioners the moment the neces- 
sity ceased ; but in truth, judicial 
procedure, both civil and criminal, 
as practised in all Non-Regulation 
provinces, is not of a higher cha- 
racter, or deserving of more con- 
fidence, than the special courts in- 
stituted at the time that all India 
was under martial law. The regu- 
lations which contain the only 
English law known in India, are 
not in force in these provinces. 
What is called the Punjaub civil 
code, is, in fact, a brief manual, 
such as any man of good common 
sense might have drawn up in a 
week ; while in criminal cases, the 
laws of evidence, the extent of 
guilt, and the amount of punish- 
ment, are left at the discretion of 
young men, who for the most part 
would be unable to classify the 
imputed crime. The result is that 
life, liberty, and property in all 
the Non-Regulation provinces have 
not the protection of any known 
law. But the real value of judicial 
decision in the Punjaub or else- 
where will never be ascertained or 
exposed until some judge learned 
in the law, and independent of the 
Governor-General and his Foreign 
Secretary, shall be authorized to 
review the past procéedings of the 
local courts. When this shall be 
done, we believe it will be found 
that the same suppression and per- 
version of the truth are practised 
in the official representations of 
judicial process in the Punjaub, as 

ave lately been detected in the 
financial statements of ‘that 
favoured province. 

The Government of India is ab- 
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solutely indifferent about the ad- 
ministrative details of all these 
States. Oertain financial, judicial, 
and police returns are periodically 
required, The Foreign Secretary 
or the Accountant-General must 
know by figured statements how 
much money has been collected 
how many people have been hanged 
or transported, how many suits 
have been decided, how many 
thieves have been caught, how 
many miles of road have been 
made. This is the amount of in- 
formation required. The Govern- 
ment neither knows nor cares 
whether the money is fairly col- 
lected or fairly expended ; whether 
men have been fairly hanged or 
foully ; whether the men caught as 
thieves are not peaceable ryotts 
and the policeman the real thief ; 
whether the right man gets his 
money or the wrong; and, more 
seriously, whether the right man is 
hanged or the wrong ; (for we have 
known a Non-Regulation court 
acquit the prisoner and sentence 
the principal witness without more 
ado!) whether the public works are 
useful or otherwise ; whether they 
are fairly executed, or whether 
ninety rupees out of every hundred 
is not a profligate waste of public 
money. Within our own experi- 
ence this was certainly the case, 
The returns furnished to Govern- 
ment do not admit of further 
scrutiny than the tabular state- 
ments they contain, and the re- 
marks of the Governor-General are 
confined to the figures at the bot- 
tom of the page. If the totals 
seem less than before, or compara- 
tively less than in other districts, 
the grave censure of Government 
is immediately pronounced ; if in 
excess, the increase is noticed with 
approval, but a deaf ear is turned 
to all complaint, and any consci- 
entious representation from any 
subordinate official is repelled and 
discouraged with unqualified re- 
prehension, and, if need be, by 
removal. 

We must now shortly notice the 
system of land revenue settlement 
which is understood to be in force 
in the Punjaub, and is thence pro- 
pagated into other Non-Regulation 
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provinces, under the authority of 
the Foreign Secretary. 

It is not necessary to enter 
‘minutely into the much vexed 
question of land tenure; and we 
have not space to discuss a subject 
which branches off into endless 
disputed points, But we must no- 
tice that for all practical purposes, 
in all parts of India, the Govern- 
ment is entitled to receive, on all 
unalienated land, a certain rent 
upon every beeguh or acre of 
ground. This isin fact a landlord’s 
charge, for whether the proprietary 
right ultimately rests with the 
ryott as some suppose, or the 
zemindar, or the Government, the 
right of Government to receive 
from the tenant a certain propor- 
tion of the produce, or an equiva- 
lent in money, is universally ad- 
mitted ; and the records prove that 
this right has always been exer- 
cised without dispute. 

The whole secret of revenue 
settlement, then, is to fix an equal 
and moderate rate or rent upon 
each man’s holding ; and beyond 
this any demand or interference 
on the part of any Government 
servant is unfair, needless, and 
injudicious. 

Under the emperors of Delhi,the 
whole of the land was minutely 
surveyed and classified, All that 
was culturable, after deducting 
roads, river-courses, sites of towns 
and villages, and freehold land, was 
valued according to its true inci- 
dents—that is to say, the quality 
of the soil, its locality, the market- 
able worth of its produce, its 
proximity to large towns,and other 
circumstances affecting the real 
value of the field, These points 
having been carefully and skilfully 
ascertained, an equal and moderate 
assessment, amounting generally to 
about one-third of the estimated 
value of the produce, was perma- 
nently fixed upon the whole of the 
land under each village, the land 
being usually divided into nine 
descriptions of soil. This assess- 
ment was entered into papers 
called ‘moazima, one copy of 
which was deposited in the Impe- 
rial Duftur or Record Office, and 
one was lodged with the provincial 
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kanoonzoe or registrar, and it 
secured the tenant from any un- 
authorized exaction. The moazima 
apers were revised and corrected 
y government inspectors periodi- 
cally. We have carefully examined 
and compared the rent-rolls of the 
era of Aurungzebe, and nothing 
can be more simple or complete. 
The name of every tenant is 
entered in the annual jummabundee 
paper, the quantity of land in his 
olding, the amount of his rent, 
the village charges, and the land 
held in fee simple or for service, 
and the whole question is free from 
any of the difficulties which have 
arisen under the artificial system 
of settlement which is now so 
highly esteemed. 
he face of the country proves 
conclusively that the Mahomedan 
system of settlement worked bene- 
ficially. Everywhere the remains 
of durable works, both useful and 
ornamental, are scattered with the 
greatest profusion—works which 
would only have been undertaken 
by a people who had abundance of 
wealth and the fullest confidence 
in the government under which 
they lived. Immense tanks for 
irrigation literally cover the coun- 
try wherever irrigation could be 
rofitably applied. Magnificent 
taiblinns adorned large and popu- 
lous cities. Caravansarais, tombs, 
Dhurmsallas, temples and musjids 
generally erected and maintained 
as charitable or religious insti- 
tutions by private contributions, 
Scaemeeenti groves of fruit-trees, 
are symptoms of great prosperity 
having existed for many ages 
amongst a contented people ; while 
the land rent,although much lower 
than at present, produced nearly 
double the amount, We doubt 
whether a foot of ground was out 
of cultivation. 

But as the Moghul empire was 
broken up, and whole provinces 
fell into the hands of irregular and 
needy local governments, the system 
of revenue settlement became dis- 
turbed. In many places the reve- 
nue was farmed out to contractors, 
called Talookdars or Lumburdars, 
or by other namesas locally known, 
and every description of abuse and 

x 
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tyranny was practised. This led 
to combined resistance on the part 
of the villagers, and in some parts 
of the country it had become cus- 
tomary for whole villages to be- 
come jointly responsible for the 
government demand, and to assess 
the charge upon each other by 
mutual agreement. But this ex- 
pedient, which was only intended 
as a means of resistance against 
undue exactions, does not justify 
any civilized government in en- 
forcing upon the whole people a 
system of taxation which is sub- 
versive of all individual right, is 
unfair and impracticable, 

Mr. Thomason, the late Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Agra Presi- 
dency, is the best exponent of the 
theory of village settlement, and 
in his elaborate work, Directions 
to Revenue Officers, he has detailed 
the whole scheme, and omitted 
nothing that could be imagined in 
favour of the system. We have had 
occasion to study his rules, under 
the orders of the Foreign Secretary, 
with painful and laboriousattention, 
and with an anxious desire to dis- 
cover some practical advantage 
from his instructions, but we never 
entered upon so hopeless a task. 
No man could write more lucidly 
than Mr. Thomason, and no one 
more thoroughly understood the 
mazes of his own perplexed pro- 
blem. His ingenuity in proposing 
modifications and expedients, his 
honest care, and the thought and 
labour he bestowed upon the work, 
deserve the utmost credit ; but the 
result is a scheme of settlement 
which to us appears hopelessly 
vicious and impracticable. 

It is fair, however, to let Mr. 
Thomason explain his own theory : 


Coparcenary tenures are zemindaree, 
putteedaree and imperfect putteedaree. 


These grand divisions, however, 
only represent a portion of the 
tenures, and are again subdivided 
in endless array. However, he 
proceeds : 


Zemindaree tenures are those in which 
the whole land is held and managed in 


common. The rents paid by the culti- 
vators, whether those cultivators be the 
proprietors themselves or not, are thrown 
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into a common stock with all the other 
profits from the estate, and after deduc- 
tion of expenses the balance is divided 
amongst the proprietors according to a; 
fixed law. 


We must be permitted to doubt 
whether any such system of social- 
ism had any real existence, or was 
ever recognised by any regular 
native government, as it is preg- 
nant with every social evil. But 
again : 

Putteedaree tenures are those in which 
the lands are divided and held in seve- 
ralty by the different proprietors, each 
person managing his own lands and 
paying his fixed share of the government 
revenue, the whole being jointly re- 
sponsible in the event of any one sharer 
being unable to fulfil his engagements, 

Imperfect putteedaree tenures are those 
in which part of the land is held in com- 
mon and part in severalty, the profits 
from the land held in common being first 
appropriated to payment of the govern- 
ment revenue and the village expenses, 
and the overplus being distributed or the 
deficiency made up according to a rate on 
the several holdings. 


Now, we think it must be ad- 
mitted that this strange community 
of goods amongst large bodies of 
— is maintained and affirmed 

y Government solely with a view 
to secure the revenue from indi- 
vidual defalcation ; and it is almost 
immediately afterwards admitted 
that these distinctive designations 
and rules are arbitrary and uncer- 
tain, the only fixed condition being 
that of ‘joint responsibility, for 
Mr. Thomason says, 

These distinctions are not in their 
nature permanent. A mehal may pass 
by the agreement of the sharers from one 
class to another, the joint responsibility 
remaining inviolate.—p. 55. 


But observe the further task that 
is imposed upon young revenue 
officers, and who are expected to 
scrutinize and define the rights of 
hundreds of villages and thousands 
of so-called pete on the prin- 
ciples laid down—‘ Where the dis- 
tribution of profits is according to 
law (what law?)—<.c., to ancestral 
right (we again ask, where this right 
is recorded or defined ?), each pro- 
prietor holds a portion of land cor- 
responding with the fraction of the 
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revenue which by his ancestral 
right he is bound to pay.’ A right 
usually presupposes a claim to re- 
ceive, and not to pay. But again— 


It may or may not be an accident of 
the tenure that the estate should be sub- 
ject to repartition, whenever the profits 
of any separate portion become less than 
are due to the fractional share which it 
represents. Where the distribution of 
profits is according to custom, each pro- 
prietor still holds a separate portion of 
land, and pays upon it the due proportion 
of revenue; but the land has not been 
assigned to him by any fixed rule, and is 
itself the measure of his interest in the 
estate. It may or may not be an accident 
of the tenure, that a re-allotment of the 
jumma should take place whenever the 
profits derived from any of the separate 
portions ceased to bear their original pro- 
portion to the jumma assessed upon them. 
In the former case the holding adapts 
itself to the share of the Government re- 
venue demandable from the proprietor ; 
in the latter the share of the Government 
revenue adapts itself to the real or as- 
sumed value of the holding. 


We spare the reader from further 
quotation ; but the ‘ Directions for 
Settlement Officers’ extend over 
five hundred and thirteen on 
erp pages ofinstructions,equally 
iard to understand, and still more 
difficult to carry into effect; and 
we would ask whether this is a 
one scheme of settlement in 

ndia or in any country? 

But in the Punjaub generally, 
and in the North-West provinces 
frequently, a new element of dis- 
turbance is introduced in the person 
of the Lumburdar, who contracts 
for the whole village ; and the ryotts 
become bound jointly and severally 
to the lumburdar in the first place, 
but are still bound in the same way 
to the Government. 

And all this real deprivation of 
right is mixed up with an ostenta- 
tious and vexatious recording of 
proprietary right. 

Mr. Thomason was pleased to call 
these records the Magna Charta of 
the ryotts ; but it was noticed that 
during the confusion of the mu- 
tiny the ryotts took every opportu- 
nity of destroying these Magna 
Charta papers, wherever they could 
lay their hands upon them, 


To us it appears that the village 
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settlement system combines all the 
vices of socialism in a forced com- 
munity of divided interests ; all the 
miseries of a perpetual Chancery 
suit, from which no man can free 
himself without a total relinquish- 
ment of his whole property, real 
and personal ; and all the tyranny 
of a middleman agency, such as 
Ireland best understands. It is a 
system which is altogether incom- 
patible with any progress in civili- 
zation or any definition of indi- 
vidual civil right; it reduces the 
prudent and industrious to the 
same level as the idle and worth- 
less, and is altogether a needless 
and mischievous machinery, and 
would be discarded by any regular 
Legislature. 

The Bombay Government has 
adopted, without acknowledgment, 
the revenue system in force under 
the Moghul emperors, The land is 
minutely surveyed and classified, a 
moderate assessment is fixed on its 
computed value, and is unchange- 
able for thirty years; under the 
emperors it was permanent. The 
ryott has to pay upon his own hold- 
ing, of which he is tenant at will, 
The Government neither disturbs 
him in his possession of land while 
he pays his rent, nor does it compel 
him to hold his field an hour longer 
than his voluntary engagement 
lasts. Under this wise, lenient, 
and equitable rule, cultivation 
has nearly doubled in the Bombay 
presidency during the last twenty 
years ; and the people are ae 
improving in material wealth, in 
knowledge, and in civilization, ‘The 
sooner this system supersedes the 
mischievous vagaries of the village 
settlement, erkeiies it will be for 
the people, and the more creditable 
to the Government. 

We must observe in passing, that 
the sale of waste lands lately 
authorized by Lord Canning seems 
to be incompatible with one main 
rule of coparcenary settlement. 
The only compensation held by the 
village communities for the heavy 
burden of joint responsibility, is 
that the proprietorship of the waste 
land is vested in such community ; 
and if this land is now sold to 
separate proprietors, or even to the 
X2 
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community, there would seem to 
bea aaa of faith. The proposed 
measure also of a permanent settle- 
ment, would but be perpetuating a 
false system, and al result in 
the whole land passing into the 
hands of the Lumburdar, the 
tenants generally being reduced 
to the condition of common la- 
bourers. 

It is necessary for the present to 
bring to aconclusion these remarks 
on the question of Non-Regulation 
rule. We think we have demon- 
strated generally, and in particular 
instances, that it is a dangerous 
experiment to dispossess native 
governments on the pretext of 
misrule, and then to substitute an 
irresponsible despotism, which is 
maintained by military force and 
overwhelming moral strength, but 
is not restrained by law, or con- 
trolled by useful supervision, or 

ided by administrative know- 
edge or experience ; and which is 
liable to constant change accordin 
to the idiosyncrasies of individua 
character. Under such a system 
of management, the inhabitants 
may be willing to cultivate the 
ground in annual crops, to pursue 
their ordinary avocations of trade 
and manufacture ; and if they are 
fortunate in their district officer, 
they may be well contented for the 
time being, but there will be no 
progressive improvement. Men 
will not plant trees without some 
guarantee that their descendants 
shall gather the fruit hereafter ; 
they will not build houses, or under- 
take any durable work, because 
they feel and know that a change 
of commissioners might produce a 
complete change of rule. Ordina- 
rily, it may be assumed that every 
commissioner of every grade has a 
hobby of his own, which he rides 
hard, with plenty of whip and spur 
and no bridle; but neither the 
Government nor the public know 
anything of the internal state of 
these provinces. Oude was repre- 
sented to be perfectly contented 
and prosperous up to the day when 
the commissioner and his assistants 
were either murdered, or had be- 
come fugitives from the popular 
fury. 
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It is not to be expected that men 
should report faithfully upon their 
own handiwork, or that young men 
in positions of unlimited power, 
and surrounded by dependents and 
expectants, should learn the real 
effect of their own crude measures, 
But independent of these self- 
evident causes of wenepenentian, 
it is an unhappy truth that the 
Supreme Government systemati- 
oa discourages any inconvenient 
revelations tending to disclose the 
internal working of Non-Regulation 
tule. In official verbiage it is de- 
nounced as ‘unwise, injudicious, 
and indecent’ to bring forward, in 
public documents, any untoward 
circumstances which seem to detract 
from the perfect success of this 
favourite mode of government. 

A system which affords an im- 
mense amount of direct patronage, 
and relieves the Supreme Govern- 
ment from the labour of adminis- 
trative detail, must needs be plea- 
sant to the rulers; and the ear of 
Government is therefore hermeti- 
cally sealed against the cry of op- 
pression; while any more autho- 
ritative representation of wrong 
done is checked at once by severe 
reprehension. The remedy must 
be devised beyond the sphere of 
Indian official power, or commis- 
sion misrule will become a perpe- 
tual abuse, or will terminate ina 
terrible crisis. There is at present 
a hope and a prospect of improve- 
ment, intellectual , socially, and 
morally. Railways are doing their 
work, and the long sleep of the 
Oriental mind is being broken up. 
We believe that it was the first 
dawn of awakened political know- 
ledge which produced in 1857 a 
premature attempt to throw off the 
chains by which the nations are 
bound ; and it is not reasonable to 
expect that whole nations should 
submit to such crude government 
as is administered under these ir- 
responsible despotisms, whenever 
they shall have learnt from our 
own literature their real rights as 
free-born men, 

The simple truth is, that Non- 
Regulation rule is radically unsafe 
and unsatisfactory, and ought never 
to be tolerated as a permanent 
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system of rule. Both in theory 
and in practice it is inferior to the 
system which has gradually grown 
* and become consolidated in the 
older provinces of India. It must 
not, however, therefore be inferred 
that we wish to advocate the inte- 
rests of any particular party, or to 
imply that the covenanted civilian 
is a more able and deserving 
Government servant than his mili- 
tary brother in civil employ. We 
believe that any monopoly of 
appointments is unfair and inju- 
rious; that promotion by. mere 
rotation has a tendency to make 
men supine and careless; and it 
has long been imputed as a fault 
that the regulations are for the 
most part carried out through the 
medium of a corrupt native agency. 
We believe, on the other hand, 
that there is excellent material in 
the European establishments of the 
Non-Regulation provinces; that, 
individually, there is more origi- 
nality of thought, better natural 
ability, and more energy and vigour 
in execution. And in the past 
history of British India, we full 

allow that the Munros and Mal- 
colms were worthy compeers of the 
Elphinstones and Metcalfes. We 
hold, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment does perfectly right to enlarge 
the field of selection, and to break 
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up a hurtful monopoly, thereby 
infusing into the civil administra- 
tion of India the spirit of emulation 
and enterprise. 1 this we fully 
admit and heartily advocate. But 
we contend that over local autho- 
rity, wherever exercised, and by 
whomsoever, the law should be 
supreme ; that the executive depart- 
ment should be separate from and 
subordinate to the legislative ; and 
that the supervision of the Supreme 
Government should extend every- 
where, and :be felt as a real sub- 
stantive fact, both by those in local 
authority, and the people; that 
the one should be responsible to 
its restrictions, and the other have 
the benefit of its protection. 

We look upon Non-Regulation 
rule, particularly in its extension 
and long continuance, as an enor- 
mous abuse, which, in Parliamen- 
tary phrase, ‘has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished ; and as we believe the 
subject to be of the highest — 
tance to the character of our Indian 
Government, and to the permanent 
prosperity and contentment of the 
nations of India, we earnestly and 
humbly hope that the Imperial 
Legislature willtake early measures 
to investigate the real working of 
Non-Regulation rule, and to amend 
its manifold defects, 


non. 
Oar 
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CONCERNING THE SORROWS OF CHILDHOOD. 


ONCE upon a time, Mr. Smith, 
who is seven feet in height, 
went out for a walk with Mr. 
Brown, whose stature is three feet 
and a half. It was in a distant 
age, in which people were different 
from what they are now; and in 
which events occurred such as do 
not usually occur in these days. 
Smith and Brown, having traversed 
various paths, and having passed 
several griffins, serpents, and mail- 
clad knights, came at length toa 
certain river. It was needful that 
they should cross it ; and the idea 
was suggested that they should 
cross it by wading. hey pro- 
ceeded, accordingly, to wade across ; 
and both arrived safely at the 
farther side. The water was exactly 
four feet deep ; not an inch more 
or less. On reaching the other 
bank of the river, Mr. Brown said, 
‘This is awful work ; it is no joke 
crossing a river like that. I was 
nearly drowned.’ ‘Nonsense,’ re- 
plied Mr. Smith, ‘why make a fuss 
about crossing a shallow stream 


like this? why the water is only 
four feet deep; that is nothing at 


all! ‘Nothing to you, perhaps,’ 
was the response of Mr. Brown, 
‘but a serious matter for me. You 
observe,’ he went on, ‘that water 
four feet deep is just six inches 
over my head. The river may be 
shallow to you, but it is deep to me.’ 
Mr. Smith, like many other indi- 
viduals of great physical bulk and 
strength, had an intellect not much 
adapted for comprehending subtle 
and difficult. thoughts. He took 
up the ground that things are what 
they are in themselves, and was 
incapable of grasping the idea that 
greatness and littleness, depth and 
shallowness, are relative things, 
An altercation ensued, which re- 
sulted in threats on the part of 
Smith that he would throw Brown 
into the river ; and a coolness was 
occasioned between the friends 
which subsisted for several days. 
The acute mind of the reader of 
this page, will perceive that Mr. 
Smith was in error; and that the 
principle asserted by Mr. Brown 
was a sound and true one, It is 


unquestionable that a thing which 
is little to one man may be great 
to another man. And it is just as 
really and certainly great in this 
latter case as anything ever can be, 
And yet, many people do a thing 
exactly analogous to what was done 
by Smith. They insist that the 
water which is shallow to them, 
shall be held to be absolutely 
shallow ; and that if smaller men 
declare that it is deep to themselves, 
these smaller men shall be regarded 
as weak, fanciful, and mistaken. 
Many people, as they look back 
upon the sorrows of their own 
childhood, or as they look round 
upon the sorrows of existing child- 
hood, think that these sorrows are 
or were very light and insignificant, 
and their causes very small. These 
people do this, because to them, as 
they are now big people (to use the 
expressive phrase of childhood), 
these sbrrows would be light if 
they should befal. But though 
these sorrows may seem light to us 
now, and their causes small, it is 
only as water four feet in depth 
was shallow to the tall Mr. Smith. 
The same water was very deep to 
the man whose stature was three 
feet and a half; and the peril was 
as great to him as could have been 
caused by eight feet depth of water 
to the man seven feet high. The 
little cause of trouble was great to 
the little child. The little heart 
was as full of grief, and fear, and 
bewilderment, as it could hold. 


_ Yes, I stand up against the common 


belief that childhood is our happiest 
time. And whenever I hear grown- 
up people say that it is so, I think 
of Mr. Smith, and the water four 
feet deep. I have always, in my 
heart, rebelled against that common 
delusion. I recal it, as if it were 
yesterday, a day which I have left 
behind me more than twenty years, 
I see a large hall, the hall of a cer- 
tain educational institution, which 
helped to make the present writer 
what he is. It is the day of the dis- 
tribution of the prizes. The hall is 
crowded with little boys, and with 
the relations and friends of the 
little boys. And the chief magis- 
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trate of that ancient town, in all 
the pomp of civic majesty, has 
distributed the prizes, It is neither 
here nor there what honours were 
borne off by me ; though I remem- 
ber well that that day was the 
proudest that ever had come in my 
short life. But I see the face and 
hear the voice of the kind-hearted 
old dignitary, who has now been 
for many years in his grave. And 
I recal especially one sentence he 
said, as he made a few eloquent 
remarks at the close of the day’s 
proceedings. ‘Ah, boys,’ said he, 
‘I can tell you this is the happiest 
time of all your life!’ ‘ Little you 
know about the matter, was my 
inward reply. I knew that our 
worries, fears, and sorrows, were 
just as great as those of any one 
else. The sorrows of childhood 
and boyhood are not sorrows of 
that complicated and perplexing 
nature, which sit heavy on the 
heart in after years ; but in relation 
to the little hearts that have to 
bear them, they are very over- 
whelming for the time. As has 


been said, great and little are quite 


relative terms. A weight which is 
not absolutely heavy, is heavy to a 
weak person. We think an indus- 
trious flea draws a vast weight if 
it draw the eighth part of an ounce. 
And I believe that the sorrows of 
childhood task the endurance of 
childhood as severely as those of 
manhood do the endurance of the 
man, Yes, we look back now, and 
we smnile at them, and at the anguish 
they occasioned, because they would 
e no great matter to us now. Yet 
in all this we err just as Mr. Smith 
the tall man erred, in that discus- 
sion with the little man, Mr. Brown. 
Those early sorrows were great 
things then. Very bitter grief may 
be ina very little heart. ‘The 
sports of childhood,’ we know from 
ldsmith, ‘ satisfy the child.’ The 
sorrows of childhood overwhelm 
the poor little thing. I think a 
sympathetic reader would hardly 
read, without a tear as well as a 
smile, an incident in the early life 
of Patrick Fraser Tytler, recorded 
in his biography. When five years 
old, he got hold of the gun of 
an elder brother and broke the 
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oties of its lock. What anguish 
the little boy must have endured ; 
what a crushing sense of having 
caused an irremediable evil, before 
he sat down and printed in great 
letters the following epistle to his 
brother, the owner of the gun :— 
‘Oh, Jamie, think no more of guns, 
for the mainspring of that is broken, 
and my heart is broken Doubtless 
the poor little fellow fancied that 
for all the remainder of his life he 
never could feel as he had felt 
before he touched the unlucky 
weapon. And looking back over 
many years, most of us can remem- 
ber a child crushed and over- 
whelmed by some trouble which it 
thought could never be got over; 
and we can feel for our early self 
as though sympathizing with 
another being. 

What I wish in this essay is, that 
we should look away along the 
path we have come in life; and 
that we should see that though 
many cares and troubles may now 
press upon us, still we may well be 
content. I speak to ordinary people, 
whose lot has been an ordinary lot. 
I know there are exceptional cases; 
but I firmly believe that as for most 
of us, we never have seen better 
days than these. No doubt, in the 
retrospect of early youth, we seem 
to see a time when the summer was 
brighter, the flowers sweeter, the 
snowy days of winter more cheerful, 
than we ever find them now. But, 
in sober sense, we know that it is 
all an illusion. It is only as the 
man travelling over the burnin 
desert sees sparkling water an 
shady trees where he knows there 
is nothing but arid sand. 

I dare say you know that one of 
the acutest of living men has main- 
tained that it is foolish to grieve 
over past suffering. He says, truly 
enough in one sense, that the 
suffering which is past is as trul 
non-existent as the suffering whic 
has never been at all ; that, in fact, 
past suffering is now nothing, and 
is entitled to no more consideration 
than that to which nothing is en- 
titled. No doubt, when bodily 

ain has ceased, it is all over: we 
o not feel it any more. And you 
have probably observed that the 
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impression left by bodily pain 
passes very quickly away. The 
sleepless night, or the night of 
torment from toothache, which 
seemed such a distressing reality 
while it was dragging over, looks a 
very shadowy thing the next fore- 
noon, But it may be doubted 
whether you will ever so far suc- 
ceed in overcoming the fancies and 
weaknesses of humanity, as to get 
people to cease to feel that past 
sufferings and sorrows are a great 
part of their present life The 
remembrance of our past life is a 
great part of our present life. And, 
indeed, the greater part of human 
suffering consists in its anticipation 
and in its recollection. It is so by 
the inevitable law of our being. It 
is because we are rational creatures 
that it is so. We cannot help 
looking forward to that which is 
coming, and looking back on that 
which is past ; nor can we suppress, 
as we do so, an emotion corre- 
sponding to the perception. There 
is not the least use in telling a 
little boy who knows that he is to 
have a tooth pulled out to-morrow, 
that it is absurd in him to make 
himself unhappy to-night through 
the anticipation of it. You may 
show with irrefragable force of 
reason, that the pain will last only 
for the two or three seconds during 
which the tooth is being wrenched 
from its place ; and that it will be 
time enough to vex himself about 
the pain when he has actually to 
feel it. But the little fellow will 
pass but an unhappy night in the 
dismal prospect ; and by the time 
the cold iron lays hold of the tooth, 
he will have endured by anticipa- 
tion a vast deal more suffering than 
the suffering of the actual operation. 
It is so with bigger people, looking 
forward to greater trials. And it 
serves no end whatever to prove 
that all this ought not to be. The 
question as to the emotions turned 
off in the workings of the human 
mind, is one of fact. It is not how 
the machine ought to work, but 
how the machine does work. And 
as with the anticipation of suffering, 
so with its retrospect. The great 
grief which is past, even though its 
consequences no longer directly 
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press upon us, casts its shadow over 
after years. There are, indeed, 
some hardships and trials upon 
which it is possible that we may 
look back with satisfaction. The 
contrast with them enhances the 
enjoyment of better days. But 
these trials, it seems to me, must 
be such as come through the direct 
intervention of Providence; and 
they must be clear of the elements 
of human cruelty or injustice. I 
do not believe that a man who was 
a weakly and timid boy can ever 
look fee with pleasure upon the 
ill usage of the brutal bully of his 
school days ; or upon the injustice 
of his teacher in cheating him out 
of some well-earned prize. ‘There 
are kinds of great sutiering which 
can never be thought of without 
present suffering, so long as human 
nature continues what it is. And 
I believe that past sorrows area 
great reality in our present life, 
and exert a great influence over our 
present life, whether for good or 
ill. As you may see in the trem- 
bling knees of. some poor horse, in 
its drooping head, and spiritless 
paces, that it was over-wrought 
when young ; so if the human soul 
were a thing that could be seen, 
you might discern the scars where 
the iron entered into it long ago; 
you might trace not merely the 
enduring. remembrance, but the 
enduring results, of the incapacity 
and dishonesty of teachers, the 
heartlessness of companions, and 
the idiotic folly and cruelty of 
parents. No, it will not do to tell 
us that past sufferings have ceased 
to exist, while their remembrance 
continues so vivid, and their results 
so great. You are not done with 
the bitter frosts of last winter, 
though it be summer now, if your 
blighted evergreens remain as their 
result and memorial. And the 
man who was brought up in an 
unhappy home in childhood, will 
never feel that that unhappy home 
has ceased to be a present reality, 
if he knows that its whole discipline 
fostered in him a spirit of distrust 
in his kind, which is not yet 
entirely got over; and made him 
set himself to the work of life with 
a heart somewhat soured, and pre- 
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maturely old. The past is a great 
reality. We are here the living 
embodiment of all we have seen 
and felt through all our life; 
fashioned into our present form by 
millions of little touches; and by 
none with a more real result than 
the hours of sorrow we have 
known. 


One great cause of the suffering 
of boyhood, is the bullying of 
bigger boys, at school. I know 
nothing practically of the English 
system of fagging at public schools, 
but I am not prepared to join out 
and out in the cry against it. I 
see many evils inherent in the 
system ; but I see that various ad- 
vantages may result from it too. 
To organize a recognised subordi- 
nation of lesser boys to bigger ones, 
must unquestionably tend to cut 
the ground from under the feet of 
the unrecognised, unauthorized, 

rivate bully. But I know that at 
arge schools where there is no 
fagging, bullying on the part of 
youthful tyrants prevails to a great 
degree. Human nature is beyond 
doubt fallen. The systematic 
cruelty of a school bully to a little 
boy is proof enough of that, and 
presents one of the very hatefullest 
phases of human character. It is 
worthy of notice that, as a general 
rule, the higher you ascend in the 
social scale among boys, the less of 
bullying there is to be found. 
Something of the chivalrous and the 
magnanimous comes out in the 
case of the sons of gentlemen: it is 
only among such that you will ever 
find a boy, not personally interested 
in the matter, standing up against 
the bully in the interest of right 
and justice. I have watched a big 
boy thrashing a little one, in the 

resence of half a dozen other big 

oys, not one of whom interfered 
on behalf of the oppressed little 
fellow. You may be sure I did not 
watch the transaction longer than 
was necessary to ascertain whether 
there was a grain of generosity in 
the hulking bvors; and you may 
be sure, too, that that thrashing of 
the little boy was, to the big bully, 
one of the most unfortunate trans- 
actions in which he had engaged 
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in his bestial and _ blackguard 
though brief, life. J took care of 
that, you may rely on it. And I 
favoured the bully’s companions 
with my sentiments as to their 
conduct, with an energy of state- 
ment that made them sneak off, 
looking very like whipped spaniels. 
My friendly reader, let us never 
fail to stop a bully, when we can. 
And we very often can. Among 
the writer’s possessions might be 
found by the curious inspector 
several black kid gloves, no longer 
fit for use, though apparently not 
very much worn. Surveying these 
integuments minutely, you would 
find the thumb of the right hand 
rent away, beyond the possibility 
of mending. Whence the pheno- 
menon? It comes of the writer's 
determined habit of stopping the 
bully. Walking along the street, 
or the country road, I occasionally 
see a big blackguard fellow thrash- 
ing a boy much less than himself. 
I am well aware that some prudent 
individuals would pass by on the 
other side, possibly addressing an 
admonition to the big blackguard. 
But I approve Thomson’s state- 
ment, that ‘prudence to baseness 
verges still? and I follow a diffe- 
rent course. mene approach- 
ing the blackguard, by a rapid 
movement, generally quite unfore- 
seen by him, I take him by the 
arm, and occasionally (let me con- 
fess) by the neck; and shake him 
till his teeth rattle. This, being 
done with a new glove on the right 
hand, will generally unfit that glove 
for further use, For the bully must 
be taken with a gripe so firm and 
sudden, as shall serve to paralyse 
his nervous system for the time. 
And never once have I found the 
bully fail to prove a whimperin, 
coward. The punishment is we 
deserved, of course ; and it is a ter- 
ribly severe one in ordinary cases, 
It is a serious thing, in the estima- 
tion both of the bully and his com- 
anions, that he should have so 
ehaved as to have drawn on him- 
self the notice of a passer-by, and 
especially of a parson. The bully 
is instantly cowed ; and by a few 
words to any of his school asso- 
ciates who may be near, you can 
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render him unenviably conspicuous 
among them for a week ortwo, I 
never permit bullying to pass un- 
checked ; andso long as my strength 
and life remain, I never will. I 
trust you never will. If you could 
stand coolly by, and see the cruelty 
you could check, or the wrong you 
could right, and move no finger to 
do it, you are not the reader I want, 
nor the human being I choose to 
know. I hold the cautious and 
sagacious man, who can look on at 
an act of bullying without stopping 
it and punishing it, as a worse and 
more despicable animal than the 
bully himself. 

Of course, you must interfere 
with judgment; and you must 
follow up your interference with 
firmness. Don’t intermeddle like 
Don Quixote, in such a manner as 
to make things worse. It is only 
in the case of continued and syste- 
matic cruelty that it is worth while 
to work temporary aggravation, to 
the end of ultimate and entire 
relief. And sometimes that is un- 
avoidable. You remember how, 
when Moses made his application 
to Pharaoh for release to the 
Hebrews, the first result was the 
aggravation of their burdens. The 
supply of straw was cut off, and 
the tale of bricks was to remain the 
same as before. It could not be 
nee And though things came 
right at last, the immediate conse- 
quence was that the Hebrews 
turned in bitterness on their in- 
tending deliverer, and charged their 
sqerenated sufferings upon him. 

ow, my friend, if you set yourself 
to the discomfiture of a bully, see 
you do it effectually. If needful 
follow up your first shaking. Fin 
out his master, find out his parents ; 
let the fellow see distinctly that 
your interference is no passing 
fancy. Make him understand that 
you are thoroughly determined 
that his bullying shall cease. And 
carry out your determination un- 
flinchingly. 

I frequently see the boys of a 
certain large public school, which 
is attended by boys of the better 
class ; and judging from their cheer- 
ful and happy aspect, I judge that 
bullying among boys of that con- 
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dition is becoming rare. Still, I 
doubt not, there yet are poor little 
nervous fellows whose school life 
is embittered by it. I don’t think 
any one could read the poet 
Cowper’s account of how he was 
bullied at school, without feeling 
his blood a good deal stirred, if not 
entirely boiling. If I knew of 
such a case within a good many 
miles, I should stop it; though [ 
never wore a glove again that was 
not split across the right palm. 


But, doubtless, the greatest cause 
of the sorrows of childhood is the 
mismanagement and cruelty of 
parents, You will find many 
parents who make favourites of 
some of their children to the neg- 
lect of others: an error and a sin 
which is bitterly felt by the chil- 
dren who are held down, and which 
can never by possibility result in 
good to any party concerned. And 
there are parents who deliberately 
lay themselves out to torment their 
children. There are two classes of 
parents who are the most inexo- 
rably cruel and malignant: it is 
hard to say which class excels, but 
it is certain that both classes ex- 
ceed all ordinary mortals. One is 
the utterly blackguard : the parents 
about whom there is no good nor 
pretence of good. The other is the 
wrongheadedly conscientious and 
religious ; probably, after all, there 
is greater rancour and malice about 
these last than about any other. 
These act upon a system of unna- 
tural repression, and systematized 
weeding out of all enjoyment from 
life. These are the | ye whose 
very crowning act of hatred and 
malice towards any one, is to pray 
for him, or to threaten to pray for 
him. These are the — who, if 
their children complain of their 
bare and joyless life, say that such 
complaints indicate a wicked heart, 
or Satanic possession; and have 
recourse to farther persecution to 
bring about a happier frame of 
mind, Yes: the wrongheaded and 
wronghearted religionist is pro- 
bably the very worst type of man 
or woman on whom the sun looks 
down. And oh! how sad to think 
of the fashion in which stupid, 
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conceited, malicious blockheads set 
up their own worst passions as the 
fruits of the working of the Blessed 
Spirit ; and caricature, to the last- 
ing injury of many a young heart, 
the pure and kindly religion of the 
Blessed Redeemer! These are the 
folk who inflict systematic and in- 
genious torment on their children ; 
and unhappily a very contemptible 
parent can inflict much suffering 
ona sensitive child. But of this 
there is more to be said hereafter ; 
and before going on to it, let us 
think of another evil influence, 
which darkens and embitters the 
early years of many. 

It is the cruelty, injustice, and 
incompetence of many schoolmas- 
ters. I know a young man of 
twenty-eight, who told me that 
when at school in a certain large 
city in Peru (let us say), he never 
went into his class any day without 
feeling quite sick with nervous 
terror. ‘The entire class of boys 
lived in that state of cowed sub- 
mission to a vulgar, stupid, bully- 
ing, flogging barbarian. If it pre- 
vents the manners from becoming 


brutal, diligently to study the in- 
genuous arts, it appears certain 
that diligently to teach them some- 
times leads to a directly contrary 


result. The bullying schoolmaster 
has now become an almost extinct 
animal; but it is not very long 
since the spirit of Mr. Squeers was 
to be found, in its worst manifesta- 
tions, far beyond the precincts of 
Dotheboys Hall. You would find 
fellows who showed a grim delight 
in walking down a class with a 
cane in their hand, enjoying the 
evident fear they occasioned as they 
swung it about, occasionally com- 
ing down with a savage whack on 
some poor fellow who was doin 

nothing whatsoever. These bruta 
teachers would flog, and that till 
compelled to cease by pure exhaus- 
tion, not merely for moral offences 
which possibly deserve it (though. 

do not believe any one was ever 
made better by flogging); but for 
making a mistake in saying a 
lesson, which the poor boy had 
done his best to prepare, and which 
was driven out of his head by the 
fearful aspect of the truculent 
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blackguard with his cane and his 
hoarse voice, And how indignant, 
in after years, many a boy of the 
last generation must have been, to 
find that this tyrant of his child- 
hood was in truth a humbug, a liar, 
a fool, and a sneak! Yet how that 
miserable piece of humanity was 
feared ! How they watched his 
eye, and laughed at the old idiot’s 
wretched jokes! I have several 
friends, who have told me such 
stories of their schooldays, that 
I used to wonder that they did 
not, after they became men, return 
to the-schoolboy spot that they 
might heartily shake their pre- 
ceptor of other years, or even kick 
him! 

If there be a thing to be won- 
dered at, it is that the human race 
is not much worse than itis. It 
has not a fair chance. I am not 
thinking now of an original defect 
in the material provided: I am 
thinking only of the kind of 
handling it gets. I am thinking of 
the amount of judgment which 
may be found in most parents and 
in most teachers ; and of the degree 
of honesty which may be found in 
many. I suppose there is no doubt 
that the accursed system of the 
cheap Yorkshire schools was by no 
means caricatured by Mr. Dickens 
in Nicholas Nickleby. I believe 
that starvation and brutality were 
the rule at these institutions. And 
I do not think it says much for 
the manliness of Yorkshire men 
and of Yorkshire clergymen, that 
these foul dens of misery and 
wickedness were suffered to exist 
so long, without a voice raised to 
let the world know of them. I 
venture to think that if Dr. Guthrie 
of Edinburgh had lived anywhere 
near Greta Bridge, Mr. Squeers 
and his compeers would have at- 
tained a notoriety that would have 
stopped their trade. I cannot 
imagine how any one, with the 
spirit of a man in him, could sleep 
and wake within sight of one of 
these schools, without lifting a 
hand or a voice to stop what was 
going on there, But without sup- 
posing these extreme cases, I can 
remember what I have myself seen 
of the incompetence and. injustice 
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of teachers. I burn with indigna- 
tion yet as I think of a malignant 
blockhead who once taught me for 
a few months. I have been at 
various schools, and I spent six 
years at one venerable university 
(where my instructors were wiseand 
worthy) ; and I am now so old, that 
I may say, without any great exhi- 
bition of vanity, that I have always 
kept well up among my school and 
collegecompanions ; but that block- 
head kept me steadily at the bottom 
of my class, and kept a frightful 
dunce at the top of it, by his pecu- 
liar system. I have observed (let 
me say) that masters and professors 
who are stupid themselves, have a 
great preference for stupid fellows, 
and like to keep down clever ones. 
A professor who was himself a 
dunce at college, and who has been 
jobbed into his chair, being quite 
unfit for it, has a fellow-feeling for 
other dunces. He is at home with 
them, you see; and is not afraid 
that they see through him and 
despise him. The injustice of the 
malignant blockhead who was my 
early instructor, and who succeeded 
in making several months of my 
boyhood unhappy enough, was 
taken up and imitated by several 
lesser Mesbhentis among the boys. 
I remember particularly one sneak- 
ing wretch, who was occasionally 
set to mark down on a slate the 
names of such boys as talked in 
school ; such boys being punished 
by being turned to the bottom of 
their class. I remember how that 
sneaking wretch used always to 
mark my name down, though I 
kept perfectly silent: and: how he 
~ my name last on the list, that 

might have to begin the lesson 


the very lowest in my form. The 
sneaking wretch was bigger than 
me, so I could not thrash him; 
and any representation I made to 
the malignant blockhead of a 


schoolmaster was entirely dis- 
regarded. I cannot think, but with 
considerable ferocity, that probably 
there are many schools to-day in 
Britain, containing a master who 
has taken an unreasonable dislike 
to some poor boy, and who lays 
himself out to make that poor boy 
unhappy. And I know that such 
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may be the case where the boy is 
neither bad nor stupid. And if 
the school be one attended by a 
good many boys of the lower grade, 
there are sure to be several sneaky 
boys among them who will devote 
themselves to tormenting the one 
whom the master hates and tor- 
ments. 

It cannot be denied that there 
is a generous and magnanimous 
tone about the boys of a school 
attended exclusively by the chil- 
dren of the better classes, which is 
unknown among the children of 
uncultivated boors. I have ob- 
served that if you offer a prize to 
the cleverest and most industrious 
boy of a certain form in a school 
of the upper class, and propose to 
let the prize be decided by the 
votes of the boys themselves, you 
will almost invariably find it fairly 
given: that is, given to the boy 
who deserves it best. If you ex- 
plain, in a frank, manly way, to 
the little fellows, that in asking 
each for whom he votes, you are 
asking each to say, upon his honour, 
whom he thinks the cleverest and 
most diligent boy in the form, 
nineteen boys out of twenty will 
answer honestly. But I have wit- 
nessed the signal failure of such 
an appeal to the honour of the 
bumpkins of a country school. I 
was once present at the examina- 
tion of such a school, and remarked 
carefully how the boys acquitted 
themselves. After the examination 
was over, the master proposed, very 
absurdly, to let the boys of each 
class vote the prize for that parti- 
cular class. The voting began. A 
class of about twenty was called 
up: I explained to the boys what 
they were todo, I told them they 
were not to vote for the boy they 
liked best; but were to tell me 
faithfully who had done best in 
the class-lessons, I then asked 
the first boy in the line for whom 
he gave his vote. To my mortifi- 
cation, instead of voting for a little 
fellow who had done incomparably 
best at the examination, he gave 
his vote for a big sullen-looking 


‘blockhead who had done conspi- 


cuously ill, I asked the next boy, 
and received the same answer. So 
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all round the class: all voted for 
the big sullen-looking blockhead. 
One or two did not give their votes 
quite promptly ; and I could dis- 
cern a threatening glance cast at 
them by the big sullen-looking 
blockhead, and an ominous clench- 
ing of the blockhead’s right fist. 
I went round the class without 
remark ; and the blockhead made 
sure of the prize. Of course this 
would not do. The blockhead 
could not be suffered to get the 

rize; and it was expedient that 
. should be made to remember 
the occasion on which he had 
sought to tamper with justice and 
right. Addressing the blockhead, 
amid the dead silence of the school, 
I said: You shall not get the prize, 
because I can judge for myself that 
you don’t deserve it. I can see 
that you are the stupidest boy in 
the class ; and I have seen reason, 
during this voting, to believe that 
you are the worst. You have tried 
to bully these boys into voting for 
you. Their votes go for nothing ; 


for their voting for you proves 
either that they are so stupid as to 


think you deserve the prize, or so 
dishonest as to say they think so 
when they don’t think so. Then 
I inducted the blockhead into a 
seat where I could see him well, 
and proceeded to take the votes 
over again. I explained to the 
boys once more what they had to 
do; and explained that any boy 
would be telling a lie who voted 
the prize unfairly. I also told them 
that I knew who deserved the 
prize, and that they knew it too, 
and that they had better vote fairly. 
Then, instead of saying to each 
boy, For whom do you vote? I said 
to each, Tell me who did best in 
the class during these months past. 
Each boy in reply named the boy 
who really deserved the prize: and 
the little fellow got it. I need not 
record the means I adopted to pre- 
vent the sullen-looking blockhead 
from carrying out his purpose of 
thrashing the little fellow. Itmay 
suffice to say that the means were 
thoroughly effectual ; and that the 
blockhead was very meek and 
tractable for about six weeks after 
that memorable day. 
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But, after all, the great cause of 
the sorrows of childhood is un- 
questionably the mismanagement 
of parents. You hear a great deal 
about parents who spoil their chil- 
dren by excessive Galens: but 
I venture to think that a greater 
number of children are spoiled by 
stupidity and cruelty on the part 
of their parents. You may find 
parents who, having started from 
a humble origin, have attained to 
wealth ; and who, instead of being 
glad to think that their children 
are better off than they themselves 
were, exhibit a diabolical jealousy 
of their children. You will find 
such wretched beings insisting that 
their children shall go through 
needless trials and mortifications, 
because they themselves went 
through the like. Why, Ido not 
hesitate to say that one of the 
thoughts which would most power- 
fully lead a worthy man to value 
material prosperity, would be the 
thought that his boys would have 
a fairer and happier start in life 
than he had; and would be saved 
the many difficulties on which he 
still looks back with pain. You 
will find parents, especially parents 
of the pharisaical and wrong- 
headedly religious class, who seem 
to hold it a sacred duty to make 
the little things unhappy; who 
systematically endeavour to render 
life as bare, ugly, and wretched a 
thing as wel who never praise 
their children when they do right, 
but punish them with great severity 
when they do wrong; who seem 
to hate to see their children lively 
or cheerful in their presence ; who 
thoroughly repel all sympathy or 
confidence on the part of their 
children, and then mention as a 
proof that their children are pos- 
sessed by the devil, that their 
children always like to get away 
from them ; who rejoice to cut off 
any little enjoyment ; rigidly car- 
rylng out into practice the funda- 
mental principle of their creed, 
which undoubtedly is, that ‘no- 
body should ever please himself, 
cee should anybody ever please 
anybody else, because in either case 
he is sure to displease God.’ No 
doubt Mr. Buckle, in his second 
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volume, caricatured and misrepre- 
sented the religion of Scotland as 
a country ; but he did not in the 
least degree caricature or misre- 
present the religion of some people 
in Scotland. The great doctrine, 
underlying all other doctrines, in 
the creed of a few unfortunate 
beings, is that God is spitefully 
angry to see his creatures happy ; 
and of course the practical lesson 
follows, that they are following the 
best example when they are spite- 
fully angry to see their children 


happy. ; 
Then a great trouble, always 
pressing heavily on many a little 
mind, is that it is over-tasked with 
lessons. You still see, here and 
there, idiotic parents striving to 
make infant phenomena of their 
children ; and recording with much 
pride how their children could 
read and write at an unnaturally 
early age. Such parents are fools; 
not necessarily malicious fools, but 
fools beyond question. The great 
use to which the first six or seven 
ears of life should be given, is the 
aying the foundation of a healthful 
constitution in body and mind ; 
and the instilling of those first 
principles of duty and religion 
which do not need to be taught 
out of any books. Even if you do 
not permanently injure the young 
brain and mind by prematurely 
overtasking them ; even if you do 
not permanently blight the bodily 
health, and break the mind’s cheer- 
ful spring; you gain nothing. 
Your child, at fourteen years old, 
is not a bit further advanced in his 
education than a child who began 
his, years after him ; and the entire 
went A of your stupid driving has 
been to overcloud some days which 
should have been among the hap- 
piest of his life. It is a woful 
sight to me to see the little fore- 
head corrugated with mental 
effort, though the effort be to do 
no more than master the multipli- 
cation table ; it was a sad story I 
latély heard of a little boy repeat- 
ing his Latin lesson over and over 
again in the delirium of the fever 
of which he died, and saying pite- 
ously that indeed he could not do 
it {better. I don’t like to see a 
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little face looking unnaturally 
anxious and earnest about a hor- 
rible task of spelling: and even 
when children pass that stage, and 
grow up into schoolboys who can 
read Thucydides and write Greek 
iambics, it is not wise in parents 
to stimulate a clever boy’s anxiety 
to hold the first place in his class, 
That anxiety is strong enough 
already ; it needs rather to be re- 
pressed, It is bad enough even at 
college to work on late into the 
night ; but at school it ought not 
to be suffered for one moment. If 
a lad takes his place in his class 
every day in a state of nervous 
tremor, he may be in the way to 
get his gold medal, indeed ; but 
he is in the way to shatter his con- 
stitution for life. 

We all know, of course, that 
children are subjected to worse 
things than these, I think of little 
things, early set to hard work, to 
add a little tortheir parents’ scanty 
store. Yet if it be only work, they 
bear it cheerfully. This afternoon, 
I was walking through a certain 

uiet street, when I saw a little 
child standing with a basket ata 
door. The little man looked at 
various passers-by; and I am 
happy to say that when he saw me, 
he asked me to ring the door bell 
for him. For though he had been 
sent with that basket, which was 
not a light one, he could not reach 
> to the bell. I asked him how 
old he was. ‘ Five years past,’ said 
the child, quite cheerfully and in- 
dependently. God help you, poor 
little man, I thought ; the doom 
of toil has fallen early upon you! 
If you visit much among the poor, 
few things will touch you more 
than the unnatural sagacity and 
trustworthiness of children who 
are little more than babies. You 
will find these little things left in 
a bare room by themselves; the 
eldest six years old; while the 
poor mother is out at her work. 
And the eldest will reply to your 
questions in a way that will 
astonish you, till you get accus- 
tomed to such things, I think 
that almost as heart-rending a sight 
as you will readily see, is the 
misery of a little thing who has 
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spilt in the street the milk she was 
sent to fetch, or broken a jug ; and 
who is sitting in despair beside the 
spilt milk or the broken fragments. 
Good Samaritan, never pass by 
such a sight; bring out your two- 
pence ; set things completely right ; 
a small matter and a kind wor 
will cheer and comfort an over- 
whelmed heart. That child has a 
truculent step-mother or (alas !) 
mother at home, who would punish 
that mishap as nothing should be 
unished but the gravest moral 
Qelinquency. And lower down the 
scale than this, it is awful to see 
want, cold, hunger, rags, in a little 
child. I have seen the wee thing, 
shuffling along the pavement in 
great men’s shoes, holding up its 
sorry tatters with its hands ; and 
casting on the passengers a look so 
eager yet so hopeless as went to 
one’s heart. Let us thank God 
that there is one large city in the 
empire where you need never see 
such a sight ; and where, if you do, 
you know how to relieve it effec- 
tually ; and let us bless the name 
and the labours and the genius of 
Thomas Guthrie! It is a sad thing 
to see the toys of. such little chil- 
dren as I can think of. What 
curious things they are able to 
seek amusement in! I have known 
a brass button at the end of a 
string a much prized possession. 
I have seen a grave little boy 
standing by a broken chair in a 
bare garret, solemnly arranging and 
rearranging two pins upon the 
broken chair. A machine much 
employed by poor children in 
country places, is a slate tied toa 
bit of string. This being drawn 
along the road, constitutes a cart ; 
and you may find it attended by 
the admiration of the entire young 
population of three or four cottages, 
standing in the moorland miles 
from any neighbour. 


You will not unfrequently find 
pemate who, if they cannot keep 
ack their children from some 
little treat, will try to infuse a 
sting into it, so as to prevent the 
children from enjoying it. They 
will impress on their children that 

_ they must be very wicked to care 
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so much about going out to some 
children’s party ; or they will insist 
that their children should return 
home at some preposterously early 
hour, so as to lose the best part of 
the fun, and so as to appear ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of their young 
companions. You will find this 
amiable tendency in people en- 
trusted with the care of older chil- 
dren. I have heard of a man whose 
nephew lived with him, and lived 
a very cheerless life. When the 
season came round at which the 
lad hoped to be allowed to go and 
visit his parents, he ventured, after 
much hesitation, to hint this to his 
uncle. Of course the uncle felt 
that it was quite right the lad 
should go, but he grudged him the 
chance of the little enjoyment ; and 
the happy thought struck him that 
he might let the lad go, and at the 
same time make the poor fellow 
uncomfortable in going. Accor- 
dingly he conveyed his permission 
to the lad to go by roaring out in a 
savage manner, ‘Begone!’ This 
made the poor lad feel as if it were 
his duty to stay, and as if it were 
very wicked in him to wish to go; 
and though he ultimately went, he 
enjoyed his visit with only half a 
heart. There are parents and guar- 
dians who take great pains to make 
their children think themselves 
very bad ; to make the little things 
grow up in the endurance of the 
pangs of a bad conscience. For 
conscience, in children, is a quite 
artificial thing ; you may dictate to 
it what it is to say. And parents, 
often injudicious, sometimes malig- 
nant, not seldom apply hard names 
to their children, which sink down 
into the little heart and memory 
far more deeply than they think. 
If a child cannot eat fat, you may 
instil into him that it is because he 
is so wicked ; and he will believe 
you for a while. A favourite 
weapon in the hands of some 
parents, who have devoted them- 
selves diligently to making their 
children miserable, is to frequently 
predict to the children the remorse 
which they (the children) will feel, 
after they (the parents) are dead, 
In such cases, it would be difficult 
to specify the precise things which 
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the children are to feel remorseful 
about. It must just be, generally 
because they were so wicked, and 
because they did not sufficiently 
believe the infallibility and im- 
peccability of their ancestors. 
am reminded of the woman men- 
tioned by Sam Weller, whose 
husband disappeared. The woman 
had been a fearful termagant ; the 
husband, a very inoffensive man. 
After his disappearance, the woman 
issued an advertisement, assuring 
him that if he returned he would 
be fully forgiven; which, as Mr. 
Weller justly remarked, was very 
generous, seeing he had never done 
anything at all. 
es, the conscience of children is 
an artificial and a sensitive thing. 
The other day a friend of mine, 
who is one of the kindest of parents 
and the most amiable of men, told 
me what happened in his house on 
a certain Fast day. A Scotch Fast 
day, you may remember, is the 
institution which so completely 
puzzled Mr. Buckle. That historian 
fancied that to fast means in Scot- 
land to abstain from food. Had 
Mr. Buckle known anything what- 
ever about Scotland, he would have 
known that a Scotch Fast day 
means a week day on which people 
go to church ; but on which (espe- 
cially in the dwellings of the clergy) 
there is a better dinner than usual. 
I never knew man or woman in all 
my life who on a Fast day refrained 
from eating. And quite right too. 
The growth of common sense has 
radually abolished literal fasting. 
' a warm Oriental climate, absti- 
nence from food may give the 
mind the pre-eminence over the 
body, and so leave the mind better 
fitted for religious duties. In our 
country, literal fasting would have 
just the contrary effect ; it would 
give the body the mastery over the 
soul; it would make a man so 
physically uncomfortable, that he 
could not attend with profit to his 
religious duties at all. I am aware, 
Anglican reader, of the defects of 
my countrymen ; but commend me 
to the average Scotchman for sound 
—- sense. But to return. 
hese Fast days are by many people 


observed as rigorously as the Scotch 
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Sunday. On the forenoon of such 
a day, ay friend’s little child, three 
years old, came to him in much 
distress, She said, as one who had 
a fearful sin to confess, ‘I have 
been playing with my toys this 
morning ; and then began to cry 
as if her little heart would break, 
I know some stupid parents who 
would have strongly encouraged 
this needless sensitiveness; and 
who would thus have made their 
child unhappy at the time, and 
pee the way for an indignant 

ursting of these artificial trammels 
when the child had grown up to 
maturity. But my friend was not 
of that stamp. He comforted the 
little thing, and told her that 
though it might be as well not to 
play with her toys.on a Fast day, 
what she had done was nothing to 
ery about. I think, my reader, 
that even if you were a Scotch 
minister, you would appear with 
considerable confidence before your 
Judge, if you had never done worse 
than failed to observe a Scotch 
Fast day with the covenanting 
austerity. 


But when one looks back and 
looks round, and tries to reckon up 
the sorrows of childhood arising 
from parental folly, one feels that 
the task is endless. There are 
parents who will not suffer their 
children to go to the little feasts 
which children occasionally have, 
either on that wicked principle 
that all enjoyment is sinful, or 
because the children have recently 
committed some small offence, 
which is to be thus punished. 
There are parents who take pleasure 
in informing strangers, in their 
children’s presence, about their 
children’s faults, to the extreme 
bitterness of the children’s hearts. 
Theixare parents who will not 
allow their children to be taught 
dancing, regarding dancing as sin- 
ful. The result is, that the children 
are awkward, and unlike other 
children; and when they are 
suffered to spend an evening among 
a number of companions who have 
all learned dancing, they suffer a 
keen mortification which older 
people ought to be able to under- 
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stand. Then you will find parents 
possessing ample means, who wi 
not dress their children like others, 
but send them out in very shabby 
garments. Few things cause a 
more painful sense of ‘humiliation 
toachild. It is a sad sight to see 
a little fellow hiding round the 
corner when some one passes who 
is likely to recognise him; afraid 
to go through the decent streets, 
and creeping out of sight by back 
ways. We have all seen that, We 
have all sympathized heartily with 
the reduced widow who has it not 
in her power to dress her boy 
better ; and we have all felt lively 
indignation at the parents who 
had the power to attire their chil- 
dren becomingly, but whose heart- 
less parsimony made the littlethings 
go about under a constant sense of 
painful degradation. 

An extremely wicked way of 
punishing children, is by shutting 
them up in a dark place. Darkness 
is naturally fearful to human beings, 
and the stupid ghost stories of 
many nurses make it especially 
fearful to achild. It is a stupid 
and wicked thing to send a child 
with a message out into a dark 
night. I do not remember passing 
through a greater trial in my youth, 
than once walking three miles 
alone (it was not going a message) 
inthe dark, along a road thickly 
shaded with trees. I was a little 
fellow ; but I got over the distance 
in half-an-hour. Part of the wa 
-was along the wall of a churchyard, 
one of those ghastly, weedy, neg- 
lected, accursed-looking spots, 
where stupidity has done what it 
can, to add circumstances of disgust 
and horror to the Christian’s long 
sleep. Nobody ever supposed that 
this walk was a trial to a boy of 
twelve years old ; so little are the 
thoughts of children understood, 
And children are reticent; I am 
telling now about that dismal walk 
for the very first time. And in the 
illnesses of childhood, children 
sometimes get very close and real 
views of death. I remember, when 
I was nine years old, how every 
evening when I lay down to sleep, 

used for about a year to picture 
myself lying dead, till I felt as 
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though the coffin wereclosing round 
me. I used to read at that period, 
with a curious: feeling of fascina- 
tion, Blair’s poem, The Grave. But 
I never dreamed of telling anybody 
about these thoughts. I believe 
that thoughtful children keep most 
of their thoughts to themselves ; 
and in respect of the things of 
which they think most, are as pro- 
foundly alone as the Ancient 
Mariner in the Pacific. I have 
heard of a parent, an important 
member of a very strait sect of the 
Pharisees, whose child, when dying, 
begged to be buried not in a certain 
foul old hideous churchyard, but 
in a certain cheerful cemetery. 
This request the poor little creature 
made with all the energy of terror 
and despair. But the strait Pharisee 
refused the dying request; and 
pointed out with polemical bitter- 
ness to the child that he must be 
very wicked indeed to care at such 
a time where he was to be buried, 
or what might be done with his 
body after death. How I should 
enjoy the spectacle of that un- 
natural, heartless, stupid wretch, 
tarred and feathered! The dying 
child was caring for a thing about 
which Shakspeare cared; and it 
was not in mere human weakness, 
but ‘by faith, that ‘Joseph, when 
he was a dying, gave commandment 
concerning his bones.’ 

I believe that real depression of 
spirits, usually the sad heritage of 
after years, is often felt in very 
early youth. It sometimes comes 
of the child’s belief that he must 
be very bad, because he is so fre- 
quently told that he is so. It 
sometimes comes of the child’s 
fears, early felt, as to what is to 
become of him. His parents, pos- 
sibly, with the good sense and kind 
feeling which distinguish various 

arents, have taken pains to drive 
it into the child that if his father 
should die, he will certainly starve, 
and may very probably have to be- 
come a wandering beggar. And 
these sayings have sunk deep into 
the little heart. I remember how 


a friend told me that his constant 

wonder when he was twelve or 

thirteen years old was this: If life 

was such a burden already, and so 
Y 
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miserable to look back upon, how 
could he ever bear it when he had 
grown older! 


But now, my reader, I am going 
to stop. I have a great deal more 
marked down to say ; but the sub- 
ject is growing so thoroughly dis- 
tressing to me as I go on, that I 
shall go on no farther. It would 
make me sour and wretched for the 
next week, if I were to state and 
illustrate the varied sorrows of 
childhood of which I intended yet 
to speak : and if I were to talk out 
my heart to you about the people 
who cause these, 1 fear my cha- 
racter for goodnature would be 
gone with you for ever. ‘This 
genial writer, as the newspapers 
call me, would show but little 
geniality : I am aware, indeed, that 
I have already been writing in a 
style which, to say the least, is 
snappish. So I shall say nothing 
of the first death that comes in the 
family in our childish days: its 
hurry, its confusion, its awe-struck 
mystery, its wonderfully vivid re- 
calling of the words and looks of 
the dead. Nor of the terrible trial 
to a little child of being sent away 
from home to school: the heart- 
sickness, and the weary counting 
of the weeks and days before the 
time of returning home again. 
But let me say to every reader who 
has it in his power directly or in- 
directly to do so, Oh, do what you 
can to make children happy: oh 
seek to give that great enduring 
blessing of a happy youth! What- 
ever after life may prove, let there 
be something bright to look back 
upon in the horizon of our early 
time! You may sour the human 
spirit for ever by cruelty and in- 
justice in youth. There is a past 
suffering which exalts and purifies ; 
but dhis leaves only an evil result : 
it darkens all the world, and all our 
views of it. Let us try to make 
every little child happy. The most 
selfish parent might try to please 
a little child, if it were only to see 
the fresh expression of cabbaned 
feeling, and a liveliness of plea- 
surable emotion which in after 
years we shall never know. I do 
not believe a great English bar- 
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rister is so happy when he has the 
Great Seal committed to him, as 
two little and rather ragged urchins 
whom I saw this very afternoon, 
I was walking along a country road, 
and overtook them. They were 
about five years old. I walked 
slower, and talked to them fora 
few minutes, and found that they 
were good boys, and went to school 
every day. Then I produced two 
coins of the copper coinage of 
Britain: one a large penny of 
ancient days, another a small penny 
of the present age. ‘There is a 
penny for each of you,’ I said with 
some solemnity : ‘ one is large, you 
see, and the other small; but they 
are each worth exactly the same. 
Go and get something good.’ I 
wish you had seen them go off! 
It is a cheap and easy thing to 
make a little heart happy. May 
this hand never write another essay 
if it ever wilfully miss the chance 
of doing so! It is all quite right 
in after years to be careworn and 
sad. We understand these matters 
ourselves. Let others bear the 
burden which we ourselves bear, 
and which is doubtless good for us. 
But the poor little things! I can 
enter into the feeling of a kind- 
hearted man who told me that he 
never could look at a number of 
little children but the tears came 
into his eyes. How much these 
young creatures have to bear yet! 
I think you can, as you look at 
them, in some degree understand 
and sympathize with the Redeemer, 
who, when he ‘saw a great multi- 
tude, was moved with compassion 
towards them! Ah, you smooth 
little face (you may think), I know 
what years will make of you, if 
they find you in this world. And 
you, light little heart, will know 
your weight of care ! 


And I remember, as I write these 
concluding lines, who they were 
that the Best and Kindest this 
world ever saw, liked to have near 
Him; and what the reason was 
He gave why He felt most in His 
element when they were by His 
side. He wished to have little 
children round Him, and would 
not have them chidden away ; and 
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this because there was something 
about them that reminded Him of 
the Place from which He came. 
He liked the little faces and the 
little voices ;—He to whom the 
wisest are in understanding as 
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children. And oftentimes, I believe, 
these little ones still do His work. 
Oftentimes, I believe, when the 
worn Man is led to Him in child- 
like confidence, it is by the hand 
of a little child. 

A. K. H. B. 


THE CITY OF VICTORY. 


PCBOGLIDON | Reader, have 
you ever been in a real Levan- 
ter? No darkness, no rain, no long 
Atlantic Andes of billows, but 
short, quick, high waves rushing 
hither and thither, blueasthe South- 
ern sky, flecked with veins of foam, 
and tossing their snowy manes and 
crests mast high into the air, 
while the Egyptian sun _ shines 
down from the deep cloudless sky 
as calmly over all the turmoil as 
the Sphinx over the battle of the 
Pyramids. It is an amazing sight! 
I stood once gazing at it bewildered, 
and every few moments thrown 
down by the tremendous shocks of 
the side waves, which rattled the 
eat ship like a child’s toy, and 
enched the deck in foam. Yet 
so entranced was I with the glory 
and the beauty of the scene, [ 
could not go away. We were sail- 
ing to caadin and already 
some towers on the coast had been 
hailed as landmarks, when down 
came over the sea this wild hur- 
ricane, the true ‘Storm-wind 
Enroclydon ; and away it bore us, 
far off from sight of t, half a 
hundred leagues, away towards the 
shores of Crete, The whole day 
long it blew, and when the night 
came on, the tempest grew worse 
crash after crash resounded on all 
sides, and it seemed as if no work 
of human hands could bear such 
assaults as the wild waves were 
making on our vessel from stem to 
stern, larboard and starboard. I 
was voyaging alone to the East, 
determined to see Nile and Jordan 
and Ilyssus before I died; and 
woman as I was, to make my wa; 
alone if no pleasant company of- 
fered. So it came to pass that 
while the gale was blowing so 
fiercely, I was lying alone on the 
floor of my cabin, rejoicing when 


I could keep my head from being 
knocked against the sides. Pre- 
sently, in the middle of the night, 
an American lady, with whom 1 
had only exchanged a few cour- 
teous words, came tottering into 
the little den, and sank down on 
the same mattress opposite me, 
‘I came to see how you are getting 
on. It was a kindly thought; and 
so we lay half that strange night. 
talking of death, which seeme 
knocking at our doors, and of all 
those things in the infinite Beyond 
of which man gains a clearer sight 
when the bars of life are loosened. 
And so it came to pass that when 
that night was over, and we set 
foot at last upon the shores of 
Egypt, that brave good woman and 
I were no longer strangers, but 
friends, and as friends we lived 
together for many days. In all 
my recollections of Egypt she 
takes a part, together with her kind 
cohen and dear little child, who 
brought childhood and playfulness 
with us even to the door of the 
Pyramids, 

Alexandria, and unimaginable 
confusion! ‘The ship boarded by 
hordes of half-naked porters and 
gorgeously-attired dragomans,while 
crowds of wild creatures, black, 
brown, and white, scuffling, scream- 
ing, struggling like maniacs on 
the quay, seemed to strive to jostle 
each otherinto the water. A stout 
Syrian, with a yellow handkerchief 
on his head, vouchsafed to guard 
me and my properties to the hotel 
to which he belonged, and with a 
great stick he flourished about 
hitting right and left and on 
sides, hen we had landed at 
last, and stood among this tribe of 
demented creatures, I discovered 
my best-beloved trunk deposited 
safely out of the mud on a pros- 

Y2 
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trate colossal statue, recognisable 
by its head-dress as that of a King 
of Lower Egypt of Pharaonic 
times! A curious entry this, in 
truth, into the land of ‘ Egypt old 
and vast’—the realm where silence 
and grandeur and mystery are 
supposed to have their eternal 
ade. 

Modern Alexandria, as all the 
world and the ae by the 
Overland route are well aware, has 
small interest save as affording the 
first glimpse into the East—a very 
mongrel East, however it is, not 
to be compared to Cairo, yet a fore- 
taste of that wonderful City of 
Dreams. No description ever con- 
veyed to me what an Eastern city 
might resemble ; and it is almost 
hopeless to think I can give to 
another my reflex of the impres- 
sions on the brain as one drives for 
the first time through those fan- 
tastic streets, Every figure is a 
picture, new in face, new in dress, 
new, above all, in bearing and cha- 

. racter.- It is this which gives end- 
less amusement in watching the 
stately walk of the rich old man, 
the nimble, bounding race of half- 


dressed young ones, and the laugh- 
ing, shuffling gait of the women, 
who always seem making a mas- 
querading joke of their ridiculous 
bundle of attire, and of the brass 
screw over their noses to hold up 


the veil over their mouths! The 
clamour of shouting voices rarely 
drowned by any sound of wheels ; 
the strings of camels, whose large 
burdens fill the narrow streets 
from side to side ; the innumerable 
donkeys, with boys screaming 
‘ Ashmala Djemiala,’ and belabour- 
ing them behind; solemn old gentle- 
men seated in state, smoking pipes 
six feet long; the rich variety of 
the street architecture—of which 
Chester gives just the faintest 
hint; the great stone archways 
leading into romantic courts, lat- 
ticed windows in projecting bal- 
conies touching across the streets, 
lovely minarets shooting up into 
the cloudless sky ; mosques of red 
and white stone, quaint and beau- 
tiful; shops all open, with all the 
goods displayed to the street, and 
the shopman seated cross-legged, 
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playing with his child or his cat: 
on every side there is a picture 
one longs to preserve in all its 
rich colouring on one’s mind for 
ever. 

But this is all more true of Cairo 
than of Alexandria. Grecian and 
Italian have their share here, and 
sadly jar with the rest. Only here 
and there are strange reminiscences 
of what once was Alexandria. On 
walls in poor streets, where there 
are preparations for illumination, 

ou may trace in the figure of the 

amps the mystic Abracadabra, the 
double triangle of Gnostic divina- 
tion. Where the workmen are 
digging foundations for some new 
house, you look down and _ see 
shattered marble and porphyry 
columns, and fragments of statues, 
for which we should contend in 
England for our museums. A little 
out of the modern city, under the 
hill on which stands Diocletian’s 
column (miscalled, of Pompey),there 
was disinterred, just before my 
arrival, a very interesting relic, an 
early Christian church, hewn in 
the tufa-like substance of the hill, 
and closed up no doubt for sixteen 
or eighteen centuries. The frescoes 
were quite vivid when I saw them. 
No doubt could exist that they 
belonged to a very early date, for, 
though rude enough, there was no 
trace of the Byzantine poverty of 
style, but, on the contrary, pre- 
cisely the broad, bold outlines of 
the frescoes from Herculaneum and 
Pompeii I had just seen in the 
Museo Borbonico. One of these 
was especially interesting. It was 
a full-length life-size picture of 
Christ, so different from our re- 
ceived ideas of His appearance that 
I should not have guessed it was 
meant for Him save for the word 
‘Christos’ in Greek written over 
the head. It represented a power- 
ful dark man, with masses of black 
hair cut short over his ears. The 
attitude was dignified and com- 
manding, without that peculiar 
tenderness and sadness usually ex- 
pressed by the droop of the head 
so singularly antedated by the 
great bronze bust of Plato found 
in Herculaneum. It is idle to 
make or mar theories from a single 
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instance of very uncertain date, yet 
it does appear to me that this 
fresco deserves to be taken per 
contra the very interesting re- 
searches, lately published in the 
Art-Union Journal, Avery ancient 
church has certainly here comme- 
morated an idea wholly opposed to 
our later one. And at a period 
which cannot be much earlier, we 
find that the modern conception of 
Christ’s head was then attributed 
(almost without a variation) to the 
great Philosopher of the Academy! 
There are here curious materials 
for thought. Christian negroes to 
this day, it is said, much prefer 
black images of Christ to all others. 
No marvel, indeed, if poor Uncle 
Tom should not have selected 
Legree’s complexion as the most 
Divine! Would that there were 
no people who, in far more serious 
sense, ‘make a God as black as 
themselves !’ 

But though modern Alexandria 
is but a poor mongrel city of little 
interest, Old Alexandria, stretch- 
ing far outside the existing town, 
offers to us at least a vast field for 
the work of memory and imagina- 
tion. There is a huge plain stretch- 
ing to the sea, all broken by small 
mounds and dells, and covered 
with the same dwarf wild marigold 
which grows alike over the forum 
of Pompeii, and the Acropolis of 
Athens, and the Courts of Baal in 
the Syrian Heliopolis. The Arab 
workmen are excavating every- 
where into the hillocks, and using 
the materials thence extracted to 
form the roads, These mounds 
are all formed of broken bricks and 
pottery, débris of houses and 
temples, baths and theatres ne 
number. The city was built of 
brick, like Babylon, and now, like 
at on, it lies in the dust, and 
the little weed has woven over it 
one great green winding-sheet. Not 
a stone is to be found standing for 
miles to mark that here stood 
the magnificent capital of the 
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Ptolemies, the last home of the 
wisdom and science of the ancient 
world; the city of Plotinus and 
Proclus, of Philo and Iamblichus ! 
Aye! and of another to whom 
tenderer feelings are due than to 
her great masters! Here lived the 
hilosopher, here died the martyr 

ypatia. Who will write truly 
her story? Kingsley’s romance is 
surely but one huge anachronism. 
To make the martyr of the old phi- 
losophy the mouthpiece for Chris- 
tian fears and anxieties ; was this 
just? Who that has read the mar- 
vellous thoughts of Greek and 
Roman sages but know that their 
search for truth, honest and earnest 
as it was, never partook of that 
agonizing anxiety which belonged 
to another age and creed, when 
men were taught that to err in that 
awful task, even involuntarily, 
might incur eternal penalty? Who 
can doubt that Hypatia, that Won- 
drous woman, so beautiful as to 
win all hearts, so pure as to com- 
mand all reverence, so gifted as to 
hold the foremost school of philo- 
sophy and science in the world, 
who can doubt that she ‘sought 
the light of cloudless day’ as fear- 
lessly as Plato or Antoninus? But 
whatever her unknown thoughts 
may have been, this alone we can 
tell, that she died the martyr of 
her faith—a fearful martyrdom 
when the fiendish band of sainted 
Cyril’s monks tore her beautiful 
form to pieces on their high altar, 
with shards and shells! Truly it 
seemed to me as I paced alone over 
the green grave of ruined Alexan- 
dria, ‘It was meet that the city 
where this crime was done should 
lie desolate for ever. It was right 
that the church which committed 
it, should groan in bondage in that 
land for a thousand years.’ 

There is somewhat very solemn 
in-these utterly ruined cities. We 
pause and ask whether our own 
vast busy towns will ever lie silent 
as they, 


And unknown wanderers in the future wood 
Where London stands, shall ask where London stood. 


If not a wood, yet still more 
complete desolation must, we know. 
altive ere many millenniums, and 


the waters leaving the southern 
oceans shall incline over all our 
busy hemisphere. A curious and 
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a strangely suggestive speculation 
truly! 


Two days spent at Alexandria 
were amply sufficient to view all it 
contained of interest for one little 
versed in antiquarian lore; and I 

ladly prepared to join my kind 
Ceenuasanaes on their road to 
Cairo, Not very easy, however, 
did it prove for us to make good 
our laudable intentions. The affair 
of moving a large party among a 
set of Arab porters, drivers, ticket- 
takers, and railway officials, all 
jabbering in uttermost excite- 
ment and confusion, and under- 
standing neither English nor Ita- 
lian, is an achievement of which to 
be vainglorious. When we had 
attained our end, it was somewhat 
disheartening to be told at Cairo 
that my beloved great trunk must 
go on to Bombay with the luggage 
of the Overland Mail passengers— 
it was an inevitable necessity that 
it should do so—and against ‘ Kis- 
met’ there was no rebelling. We 
did rebel, however, and after an 
hour’s pitched battle with the de- 
mented Arab-chattering guards and 
porters, it was recovered, thanks 
to my American friend’s interven- 
tion. A vast trial to any English 
temper is such a scene, and the 
different way:in which New Eng- 
landers always pass through them 
suggests some odd inquiries. There 
is an imperiousness in the true 
lish mind rising up immedi- 
ately against any obstacle in its 


Scene.—The door of the princi 
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path, to which I believe we owe a 
vast deal of our national achieve- 
ments, physical and moral. As- 
suredly we owe to it the way in 
which travelling is facilitated in 
every corner of the world where 
English people do congregate. One 
after another we pour on, staring 
at every delay, insisting on more 
and more rapid conveyance, fret- 
ting, fuming, making ourselves 
objects of astonishment to the calm 
Oriental, and of ridicule to our 
fellow Europeans ; but still eventu- 
ally always conquering, and leavin 
rough places smooth, and crook 
things straight behind us. ‘ Fagan 
bealach’ is an Anglo-Saxon far 
more than a Celtic war-c That 
sign of a thoroughly healthy con- 
stitution, the arising of a slight 
fever after every wound, is pecu- 
liarly our own. No true-born 
Briton ever takes meekly bei 
stopped, bullied, cheated, a 
thwarted; but a decided quicken- 
ing of the blood, with a few other 
febrile symptoms is sure to ensue! 
Not so, omnes our Yankee 
cousins ; their good temper, pati- 
ence, and even indifference under 
such aggravations seem to bespeak 
a temperament with a far more 
moderate share of phlogiston. 

I should like to be able to con- 
vey to the reader’s imagination 
one of the less inextricably compli- 
cated scenes of confusion during 
our transit from Alexandria to 
Cairo, 


l hotel in Alexandria—job, carriages op- 


posite ready to convey travellers to the station, A party of Americans 
and English standing over a mountain of muggage to be wens 
n 9 


Srom the hotel to the carriages. 


About three hun 
with a sprinkling of Greeks and Arabians blocking up the 


ed natives of Lgypt, 
way. 


(Chorus of three hundred.) 
‘Backsheesh, backsheesh, backsheesh !’ 
(Semi-chorus of volunteer porters.) 
‘You want a porter, Sare? You want a porter, Angliss Miss? 
(Semi-chorus of donkey boys.) 
‘Vera goot donkey! Vera goot donkey. Allright! All right ! 
(Full chorus da capo.) 
‘Backsheesh, backsheesh, backsheesh !’ 


(General scuffle to carry the luggage and waylay the travellers for 
backeheesh,) — 
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Travellers in Difficulties, 


(American gentleman speaking with vast self-control.) 


‘ Will you go out of the way? 


(English gentleman, in an unmistakable rage.) 
‘You confounded scoundrels, clear the road, and don’t touch my 


(Full chorus.) 
‘ Backsheesh, backsheesh, backsheesh ! 


(Native hotel servants addressing the mob.) 


trunks !’ 


‘ Ashmala ! 
away, go away.’ 


Djimala! 


Clear the way. La La, Emshi Emshi, go 


(Sotto voce to the travellers.) 


‘Give them backsheesh.’ 


(American lady, pathetically and imploringly.) 
‘Oh, do see what has become of my dressing-case among all these 


dreadful people !’ 


(American child, with sagacity and animation.) 
‘TI guess it’s considerable far off by this time, ma’! 


(English lady, with vigour and resolution.) 


baule. 
into the hotel. 


‘Here, porter, facchino! whatever you are! Prendete questo grande 
Put it on the top of the carriage—so ! 


Come back for the others 


Oh * * * h!! merciful powers!’ 


(Hotel servants for the purpose of clearing the way, have thrown a large 
buckelful of warm water on the crowd, which the wl-fated lady (author 
of the present article) meets in tts descent, and is thoroughly drenched and 


nearly scalded thereby.) 


(General chorus of sympathizers.) 
‘ Backsheesh, backsheesh, backsheesh ! 
(Semi-chorus of donkey boys.) 
‘ All right, all right ; vera good donkey ; all right !’ 
(Semi-chorus of porters.) 
‘Want a portare, Angliss Miss? Give backsheesh !’ 


(The party is finally packed, and the carriages start, while the drivers slash 
cruelly right and left, and amid the howls of the victims arises the 


grand finale chorus.) 


‘ Backsheesh, backsheesh, backsheesh.—Bis and da capo. 
(Echo down the street.) 


‘ Backsheesh—sheesh—sheesh.’ 


The next scene which occurred 
was more ridiculous still in a dif- 
ferent way. I can hardly hope 
the reader will believe that the 
story has not been improved, but 
in all honesty I will endeavour to 
relate it precisely as it occurred, 
The party of Americans with whom 
I had formed acquaintance, joined 
me in taking our place in a first- 
class broad-gauge railway carriage 
at one end of which were seate 
when we entered, a rather raw- 
looking Scotch youth, and opposite 


him a bright and pleasant Anglo- 
Indian lady of middle age, proceed- 
ing to Bombay, for the third time 
in her life. The Scotch gentleman, 
whom we shall call Mr. Thompson, 
was doubtless on his way tu under- 
take the government of a few mil- 
lions of Hindoos; but whatever 
was his profession, his ignorance of 
Egyptian matters was something 
astounding. Our curiosity was 
first excited by hearing him ask, a 
few miles only from Alexandria, 
‘I suppose we shall see the Pyra- 
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mids very soon? The Anglo- 
Indian lady, with a droll glance at 
us, replied, promptly, ‘Of course 
you will see them, Mr. Thompson ; 
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the oe Pyramid, as you know, 
has 
station.’ 


een turned into the railway 


Mr. T., innocently, but rather surprised :— 


‘ Indeed ! 
English engineers can do! 


Well, that is very curious. 
But I never heard of this before. 


What wonderful things our 
The 


Sphinx is close by the Pyramid, I understand ? 
Lady.— Very close, as you say. It always takes shelter in the 


Pyramid when it rains!’ 


Mr. Thompson.— Oh, Ma’am, that’s not possible, surely ?” 


Lady.-—‘Not possible ! 


Of course it’s possible ; you don’t know what 


the Sphinx is, apparently, Mr. Thompson.’ 


Mr. Thompson relapses into silence, feeling rather uncomfortable, 


The 


train proceeds, and we pass over a branch of the Nile. After due ex- 
clamations on all sides, Mr. Thompson pursues his geographical in- 


quiries, 


‘How soon shall we come to the Cataracts ? 


American Lady.— Cataracts, sir? 


weeks’ journey up the Nile? 


Don’t you know they are three 


Anglo-Indian Lady.—‘ But there is no use going to see them now, 
Mr. Thompson, they are all done away with lately. The Nile has been 


couched for both the Cataracts.’ 


Mr. Thompson, aghast.—‘ Madam !’ 
inde looking at her compatriots,— Yes, indeed, that was a 


English 
wonderful operation. 


liarly difficult. 


Who was the oculist ? 
Anglo-Indian.—‘ Oh, Solomon, to be sure. 

greatest achievement ever made in o 
English Lady.— The great age o 


It is said it was the 


tical surgery.’ 


the Nile of course made it pecu- 


We have always heard, you know, of the Oxp Nile.’ 


Mr. Thompson looks from one speaker to another, and entrenches himself in 


a tower of silence, 


The train draws up quickly past a small station, 


where stand two half naked brown old Arabs with sugar-canes for sale, 


Anglo-Indian Lady, excitedly.—‘ Look, look, Mr. Thompson! Mum- 
mies, Mr. Thompson ! mummies, I declare !’ 


(Out go Mr. Thompson's head and shoulders through the window.) 
‘You're very fortunate, Mr. Thompson, very lucky, indeed. I have 


been three times to India this way, and I 


before, 
you know, naturally.’ 


It’s the damp which has brought them out. 


never saw mummies out 
They are so dry, 


Mr. Thompson having purchased a sugar-cane from one of the mummies 
resigns himself to scraping and munching it for the rest of the way. 


It was Sunday morning, my first 
day in Cairo. I took it into my head 
to try and walk to the desert, and 
enjoy alone the impressions it 
might bring. As it happened, the 
dragoman of whom I inquired the 
way indulged in the delusion that 
the English word ‘desert’ meant 
simply the ‘country, as opposed to 
the town. Accordingly, with many 
gesticulations, he gave me to under- 
stand I should reach the desired 
region by following a certain road, 


and—having with difficulty made 
him understand I did not require 
the pleasure of his attendance, and 
that Englishwomen could walk by 
themselves—I set off gaily on my 
way. Soon I had left the city 
behind, and found myself after 
half-a-mile of suburb, in an avenue 
which I will venture to say is with- 
out its equal in the world. Itisa 
causeway raised to a considerable 
height above the level fields of corn 
and cotton, in width some eighty 
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feet or more, and in length some 
three English miles, On each side 
grow, in unbroken rows, the mag- 
nificent Acacia Lebbek, one of the 
grandest trees of the East, with 
huge gnarled stems like those of 
our oldest oaks, and giant heavy 
branches interlacing across the vast 
avenue in a mass of luxuriant foli- 
age through which the sunlight 
breaks glittering on the scene 
below. And a bright scene it is, 
that high road to Cairo. Men and 
women in every imaginable variety 
of costume pass along in throngs, 
the light blue dresses of the women 
and the white ones commonest 
among the men contrasting with 
the sheen of the trees and the 
glimpses of the deep ultra-marine 
sky of Egypt. There are no carts 
or carriages, no vulgar sounds of 
——— wheels of waggon or omni- 

us; only long strings of camels 
laden with bales of merchandise, 
and droves of asses without number 
bearing into the city loads of bright 
green clover, gleaming like emeralds 
in the glistening sunlight. Far 
away on either side stretch rich 


level plains, with crops of corn, 
and rice, and sugar cane ; and here 
and there in the distance are groves 
of palms and acacias, an Arab 
village, or a stately palace amid its 


gardens. I walked along in a 
dream of beauty. The air that 
February morning seemed like the 
atmosphere of Paradise, bringing 
back in every breath health and 
vigour to lungs laden with the fogs 
of the North, and filling the senses 
with that sweet exhilaration we 
might deem belonged to a Peri’s 
heaven of odour and balm, The 
Arabs talked, and sung,and directed 
their camels with a ‘La 1A,’ or a 
*Schwoi schwoi’ (No, no!—Gently, 
gently !); and every here and there 
we passed a water wheel, beside 
which the workmen were singing 
their sweet monotonous accom- 
paniment to the groaning wood— 
a sound I soon learned to connect 
inextricably with every recollection 
of Egypt. No one dreamed of 
molesting me. The poor Arab 
women, carrying their burdens of 
graceful vases or baskets on their 


heads, often smiled kindly at me, 
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and made pantomimes of good will 
when they found I could not under- 
stand their words. Two of them 
walked a long way close beside me, 
and touched my shoulder at parting 
as if for fullest encouragement. I 
did not see one European as I 
walked on and on for two delicious 
hours, now pausing to drink in 
enjoyment, now hurrying forward, 
always thinking I should arrive at 
the expected ‘desert.’ At last I 
reached the end of that glorious 
avenue, and the Nile in all its 
majesty suddenly broke through 
the trees. There it lay, rolling its 
yellow waters far as the eye could 
reach north and south, in grand 
slow curves and reaches, like a 
great golden chain which Heaven 
had thrown upon the breast of the 
bridal earth. And far away there 
stood in their lonely height—giants 
even at that vast distance — the 
eternal pyramids. I had never seen 
them till that moment, but none 
could mistake them. It was enough 
to stir the dullest pulse to look 
thus for the first time unexpectedly 
on the Pyramids and on the Nile— 
the oldest and grandest work of 
human hands, and the most mys- 
terious and majestic of the works 
of nature, Yet the Nile had the 

re-eminence of interest, though I 

ad seen it already on my -way. 
Who can explain why all rivers 
affect us as they do? A hill, a 
forest, a lake, we admire and think 
of as a beautiful thing. But a river 
is almost a person, and like aliving 
man or woman it claims always its 
share of notice before any other 
object which may be present. We 
enter some famous gallery thronged 
with paintings and statues which 
we have longed for years to behold 
—we lift the curtain of some glo- 
rious dome of Italy with almost 
trembling awe. et before we 
may gaze at the picture, or give 
ourselves up to the rapture of the 
cathedral, we are forced by some 
inward instinct to give one glance 
before us at the men and women, 
all uninteresting as they may be, 
who stand within ; to pay, in fact, 
our tribute to humanity, as having 
a prior claim on us to any work of 
sculptor’s chisel or painter's brush, 








or any temple made with hands. 
Almost in the same mysterious 
way, we look always first at the 
river in the landscape. Even a 
oor and turbid stream will have 
its wistful gaze from the spectator 
before he looks further. Is it that, 
like ourselves, a river only has 
beginning, middle, end; the tiny 
source, the full, strong, flowing 
stream—the bourne, at last, whence 
the waters roll not back, nor any 
traveller may return? It may be 
so perchance, and the obvious 
similitude which has struck every 
heart seems truer and deeper as we 
think of it. The river near its 
source-—is it not a poor feeble 
thing?—a mere thr of water, 
winding its difficult way between 
the most trifling obstacles, turned 
aside from its course by a rock ora 
fallen tree, and ready to lose itself 
in dry, low swamp or marsh, with- 
out force to push further. Doubt- 
less if we could stand—as so many 
brave hearts have striven to do— 
beside the fount of the Nile, it 
would be hard to think that little 
trickling stream was actually the 
same as the great River of pt, 
and that it should grow and swell 
deeper and stronger, receiving the 
floods of heaven and the tribute of 
earth, till at last it should roll in 
resistless seas of waters, bearing 
fertility and blessing over all the 
land. Hardly could we bring our- 
selves to call that poor weak rill 
the Nile! But before one eye at 
least in the universe the feeble 
spring and the mighty river are 
one. He sees it all mapped out 
from its source in weakness to its 
end in power. And can we never 
rise high enough into the upper air 
of thought to see like Him our 
human fellow rivers, not only in 
their feeble struggles through the 
rocks and stones in their path, but 
as they shall be hereafter, far away, 
perhaps, a thousand years to come, 
down cataracts of death, and past 
long deserts of unknown worlds— 
but as they shall surely be at last, 
each flowing on a majestic benedic- 
tion through the universe, reflecting 
e on his ever swelling bosom the 
infinite glory of God? 
After a few days spent in Cairo, 
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we established ourselves in a house 
kept by a worthy Piedmontese, im- 
mediately over the Nile, in the 
small town called Old Cairo, or 
Roman Babylon. From thence, 
sometimes on foot, but oftener 
riding, I made my way daily to 
the city on one side, or into the 
desert on the other. The road to 
Cairo lay through fields of (to me) 
unknown vegetables, bordered by 
great hedges of cactus ten or twelve 
feet high, with here and there 
pretty clumps and avenues of trees. 
Through this rural scenery the 
glimpses of the great city, with its 
countless minarets and the enor- 
mous yellow marble mosque of the 
citadel standing out against the 
ultra-marine sky, were often very 
beautiful. Not so remarkable, 
however, is this view of Cairo as 
that from the opposite side on the 
desert road to the Tombs of the 
Khalifs and the Petrified Forest. 
There the gate of the city, the long 
castellated and turreted wall, and 
the citadel, with its dome and 
minarets rising behind, form pre- 
cisely the sort of ideal fortress of 
the ‘ Paynim Saracene’ we all pic- 
ture to ourselves in childhood in 
reading romances of the Crusades, 
and (should our genius lie in ori- 
ginal composition) we have pro- 
bably, in the intervals of uncom- 
fortable sums, drawn it very fre- 
quently upon our slates. It was 
actually startling to behold in stone 
and mortar here at Cairo, and after- 
wards in the great castle beside 
Solomon’s Pools, the realization of 
childhood’s vision of Giant Despair’s 
abode — Ogre’s House—and the 
identical fortress from which the 
‘Captive Knight’ uttered his dis- 
tracting appeals. The sensation 
was like that most painful one 
when we fancy we have seen and 
heard, at some unknown time pre- 
viously, all that at the moment is 
passing before us, and Memory 
plays us false by pretending to be 
Seen ee it is impossible she 
can have any part in the matter. 
The childhood of the world still 
lingers in the East, and meets us 
with reminiscences of our own 
early years at every turn. Eastern 
races always paint objects just as 
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children do, not by looking at them 
and observing their real perspective 
and fore-shortening, but by sitting 
down and imagining how they 
ought to look—‘constructing the 
idea of the camel out of their own 
consciousness, and making it as 
tall as the palm-tree beside which 
it isstanding. Egyptian and Nine- 
vite sculptures, with beings 
twenty feet high, rivers two feet 
wide full of large fish, and bulls 
with five legs; all these are pre- 
cisely the sort of compositions in 
which, I suppose, we universally 
indulged when first possessed of 
paper and pencil. 

iding one day as usual into 
Cairo, I found the suburb through 
which I entered in a state of ex- 
citement strongly resembling an 
old English fair, or more properly, 
perhaps, like Donnybrook in its 
glory ; for the Arabs, in their gaiety 
and clamour, might fairly be taken 
for a Celtic population. There 
were great stands of booths offerin 
iles of white and abana 
ollypops, tents full of uproarious 
people enjoying unknown recrea- 
tions, and in the middle four or 
five unmistakeable ‘ merry-go- 
rounds’ of the most approved 
patterns in full rotation. . ‘ Bago- 
mire,’ [ cried to the dragoman who 
followed me in green jacket and 
large white muslin trousers, mag- 
nificently bestriding his donkey, 
‘Bagomire, what is all this about ? 
What does it mean? I repeated, 
seeing him look stupid, and point- 
ing with my stick to the group of 
riotous boys tumbling and playing 
in the merry-go-round. “Phis. 
said Bagomire, impressively, ‘this 
is lamentation | t is for our 
princess, She dead lately. This 
fo on for a week, lamentation.’ 
t was nearly as absurd as when 
passing two or three old women 
sitting howling at the door of a 
palace, I imagined they were 
making fun, and laughed cheerily 
in their faces, The .insult to their 
profession (for they were regular 
paid mourners) was unpardonable, 
and I was assailed by such an out- 
cry of unquestionable yells, that I 
was glad to flee the place. In 
Europe we hire men to be ‘ mutes’ 
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at our funerals: in the East they 
hire women to make as much noisy 
lamentation as possible, Perhaps 
there is not much to choose in the 
way of good sense between the two 
institutions, 

Will you follow me, reader, as I 
enter Cairo, and strive to convey 
the impressions of a ride through 
those dim wonderful streets? I 
cannot pretend to say how many 
days it needed to give to my own 
mind — like a clear idea of 
them. Though I had longed all 
my life eagerly to see the temples 
and tombs of Egypt, and had, in 
fact, hardly thought of any inte- 
rest beyond the antiquities when I 
resolved on the voyage; yet once 
in Cairo, the living interest around 
was so vivid, so intense, that I did 
not even desire to leave it for a 
day, and cheerfully deferred, for 
my friend’s convenience, my visit 
to the Pyramids for more than a 
fortnight, though within sight of 
them every day. I felt as if re- 
velling in a new life,a new world, 
where, as Shelley says, we shall 
hear and see 


All that is great and all that is strange 
In the boundless realm of unending change. 


We are pee down a narrow 


street, and over head the projectin 

eaves nearly meet, as in the ol 

streets of Florence. Here and 
there mats are hung across to afford 
still thicker shade, and so the 
southern sunlight breaks in only 
at intervals in narrow streams of 
glory, while deep, dark shadows 
rest on the mysterious courts and 
archways on either hand. There 
is no pavement, only well-trodden 
earth ; no carriages, only strings of 
camels and asses: thus, as in 
Venice, we are freed from the vul- 
gar grinding sounds of Western 
cities, and our senses are all grati- 
fied at once ; for through the balmy 
spring atmosphere are constantly 
stealing the odours of burnin 

cedar, of delicious chibouques an 

narghilis, of dry Eastern spices, 
and luscious attar of Mecca. The 
buildings are nearly all of stone, 
with doorways of intricate — 
like our Norman arches, dog-tooth, 
and zigzag, and interlacing pat- 
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terns. Often high up in the walls 
we catch glimpses of half-hidden 
windows, with mullions of twisted 
columns the most elaborate and 
fanciful our richest decorated and 
flamboyant churches of the West 
can boast. On either hand are 
shops open to the street; the 
matted floor on which the owner 
and his customers are calmly seated 
is a foot or two above the level of 
the ground. Deep within are great 
rich courts, where Persian carpets 
glowing with gorgeous colours are 
nging in every direction, fastened 
against the stone balconies and 
pillars. And amid all this maze of 
architecture, scarce an angle lacks 
its beautiful verdant tree—palm or 
acacia—catching the showers of 
sunlight on its leaves. And around 
the tree, and passing in endless 
flow through the streets, are crowds 
of men and women, some clad in 
magnificent robes, some with their 
broad chests and bronze. limbs 
nearly bare ; but all, without excep- 
tion, possessing the unfailing birth- 
right of Eastern races—grace, and 
ease, and dignity. Strange itis, but 
it would seem as if only to us of the 
West it were possible to beawkward 
—mean in countenanceand vulgarin 
demeanour—Moors, Arabs, Syrians, 
Turks, Hindoos, Persians, may be 
(though rarely) ugly and deformed ; 
ut, at worst, they are never 
vulgar. Their clothes, if in rags, 
hang on them with dignity. Their 
feet, if bare, are planted with a free, 
firm step. There is no jostling, no 
intrusive staring at strangers, in 
their streets ; but only gentle, mild 
looks, offensive to none. Walking 
alone in Naples, I had seen a man 
deliberately drive his carriage 
against me when I could not escape, 
and laugh when he nearly broke 
my arm with the shaft. I wasa 
woman, and unguarded by any one 
who could punish him, and that 
was enough for the Neapolitan. 
My first stroll alone in Alexandria 
showed another phase of humanity. 
A venerable old Arab rose hastily 
from his seat and seized me sud- 
denly by the arm, drawing me to 
one side. I looked startled, and 
he smilingly pointed to a camel 
whose head was nearly over mine, 
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and whose noiseless steps over- 
taking me I had not heard. It is 
a pretty sign to notice the friendly 
way—often with arms on each 
other’s shoulders—in which the 
— walk and greet each other 
in the street. The blind especially, 
of whom there are a fearful number, 
are nearly always led about in a 
sort of embrace, and are as gay and 
smiling as the rest. It would 
seem as if little children of a year 
or two old were rather more in the 
father’s charge than the mother’s, 
They are always crawling about 
the shops, or else riding astride on 
the man’s shoulders, with their 
little arms embracing his red tar- 
boosh, and their heads peeping 
over his like a small knob on the 
crown. 

Now we have reached a marble 
fountain, of which there are many 
in Cairo—it is an octagon kiosque 
or miniature temple. of purest 
white marble, cut in lace-like 
tracery. The drinking spouts on 
each side the surmounting balus- 
trades and finials are all of polished 
brass. Further yet—and what is 
this giant door before us? It is 
the portal of Sultan Hassein’s 
Mosque. In a huge wall is sunk a 
sort of apse with fretted honey- 
combed roof of such stupendous 
height and indescribable richness, 
that it is hard to conceive anything 
more magnificent—a work of Ginns 
rather than of human architects. 
Entering it, as pigmies in a giant’s 
abode, we pass through dark and 
solemn stone corridors into an open 
court paved with marble, in the 
centre of which is a great covered 
fountain for ablutions. Round the 
four sides of the court open enor- 
mous pointed arches, forming each 
the side of a large chamber. In 
one of them sits an old Imaum, 
solemnly chanting, while seven or 
eight men opposite upon the ground 
answer him in regular response. 
Within and behind the mosque is 
the tomb of the great Sultan who 
built it. Faded and almost ruined 
after nearly seven centuries, the 
elaborate fretwork with the paint 
and carved wood necessarily much 
injured, these buildings are still 
most gorgeous; graceful and rich 
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beyond description, and imposing 
from their mass and proportions. 

It is an impressive sight when 
we first pass beyond the bounds of 
Christendom, and see men wor- 
shipping God according to a wholly 
different faith. We feel the real 
brotherhood which underlies our 
variances all the more strongly, 
because form and name _ have 
changed, and nothing remains but 
the substance of religion—the 
simple relation of creature and 
Creator. The familiar Church with 
its desk, and altar, and pews, and 
font ; the bareheaded congregation, 
and the surpliced priest ; the sono- 
rous liturgy, and even the Holiest 
Name, are no longer to be found, 
Only the disciple of Islam is 
kneeling with uncovered feet in 
lowliest prostration in his solemn 
mosque, speaking under his breath 
to the never-imaged Allah, perhaps 
that most beautiful of his prayers 
— ‘Thou art to me all that I desire. 
Make me to Thee what Thou 
desirest. O Thou the most mer- 
ciful of the merciful !* 

With all its shortcomings (and 
many and grievous they surely are 
on the side of spirituality) Maho- 
metanism has pre-eminently main- 
tained the character of all creeds 
in which One God alone is adored, 
namely, reverence. A _ perfectly 
corresponding scale might probably 
be found by any one who would 
carefully compare the multiplicit 
of objects of worship in any creed, 
and the small amount of veneration 
or awe in the minds of the wor- 
shippers. Polynesian and African 
polytheists, as we all know, beat 
and punish their idols when they 
- refractory. Let Homer and 

esiod testify to the absence of 
all true reverence in the nation for 
which they could act the part of 
Moses and the Prophets. Nay, 
more, the hagiolatry and Mariolatry 
of the Romish Church has resulted 
in this patent conclusion, that all 
Catholic nations use God’s Name 
more irreverently than Protestants ; 
and while professing so great an 
awe as to be unable to pray with- 
out mediators, they think nothing 
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of taking His name in vain as an 
ordinary interjection, or to enforce 
a plea for a bajocco or a halfpenny. 
It would be too bold to pray, but 
it is not too bold to blaspheme! I 
remember once in Venice noticing 
a grotesque-looking head rudely 
cut on one of the posts placed in 
the canals for the fastening of gon- 
dolas. The absurd stump was 
surmounted by an old battered 
straw hat set on one side. AsI 
passed, a gentleman of distin- 
guished appearance came out of 
the palace opposite, and lifted his 
hat to this image. Naturally I 
inquired of my gondolier what 
could be the object of this homage, 
and was overwhelmed by the 
reply — 

_‘ Iddio! Signora, Gesi Christo, 
sicuro, 

A little further along the same 
canal was the notice over a hair- 
dresser’s shop — Bartiere alla 
Divina Sesion. I had just 
come from the East at the time, 
and could not but reflect how these 
Venetians, who could be all uncon- 
sciously guilty of such blasphemies, 
would nevertheless scorn the ‘ dogs 
of infidels’ I had watched so often” 
with admiration, absorbed in silent 
worship of the Invisible One. 

Whatever errors a great creed 
may hold, it is always certain it 
contains also some vital and noble 
truths ; and assuredly it is by the 
truths it contains, and not by the 
errors (which only hurt and neutra- 
lize the truths), that any or all reli- 
gions hold sway over the human 
soul. Islam has not been the faith 
of hundreds of millions of souls for 
twelve centuries because it teaches 
that Mahomet was the greatest of 
the prophets, but because it teaches 
that ‘There is no god but God; 
not because it permits polygamy, 
and offers a sensual paradise, but 
because it demands truth, justice, 
piety, charity, and temperance. 
These low thoughts of other creeds 
are on a par with the fears enter- 
tained for our own by those who 
forget the maxim that ‘to nothing 
but error can any truth be dan- 
gerous, and cry out that their 
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Church is menaced not because 
people have alleged falsehoods 
against its doctrines, but because 
they have discovered some actual 
facts of history, some undeniable 
principles of criticism, and then 
applied them fearlessly, secure that 
*if the doctrine be of God, He will 
take care of it. In reality, those 
English Christians who think new 
truths are likely to overthrow old 
Churches, are guilty of the same 
infidelity to those very Churches 
which French and German atheists 
are to God himself. The English- 
man says in effect, if not in words, 
‘My Church cannot bear some 
truths, It daresnot look in the face 
modern biblical criticism, modern 
physical science, modern philosophy 
of history. The Frenchman or 
German says (as in a late article in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes on 
Essays and Reviews) that the deve- 
lopment of the unquestionable 
truths that book contains, will 
lead the nations to a point where, 
all fiction being stripped away from 
religion, it will be found that 


nothing remains; that man _ has 
only been worshipping all along 


his own ideal projected out of him- 
self. 

It is a nobler faith which prompts 
some among us who say, ‘Give us 
truths, and let churches stand or 
fall as they may be able to bear 
them.’—‘Give us truths, and we 
are sure that never will one of 
them tend to anything save to make 
God more real to our souls,’ 
‘Man’s ideal projected out of him- 
self! Is itso indeed? When the 
sun rises higher, shall Deity dis- 
appear from the universe like a 
spectre of the Brocken; the 
shadow of the gazer himself thrown 
out upon the mist in the twilight 
of the ages? All then that men 
have felt, and adored, and feared, 
and loved, all for which saints have 
lived and martyrs died, all this is 
nothing! A delusion, ‘a baseless 
fabric of a dream,’ has then effected 
more, inspired more, accomplished 
more, than any real power in earth 
or heaven! osque and pagod, 
heathen fane and Christian church, 
vainly do ye rise in dome, and spire, 
and minaret, to testify from every 
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land to heaven that man believes, 
reveres, adores! your massive walls 
rest only on an illusion and a mis- 
take. Yet a little while and prayer 
shall ascend no more. Man will 
learn a few truths more, will read 
a few pages further in the Book of 
Nature, and then he will discover 
that there is no God of Truth, that 
the Book of Nature has no author! 
The bare statement of such 
thoughts is surely their sufficient 
refutation. Rather must we believe 
that each advance in knowledge 
will help forward that nobler faith 
which is to come—that faith of the 
future which will not be the ex- 
tinguishing of past religions, but 
the essential life of them all revivi- 
fied in an immortal resurrection. 


One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost. 


The time will come when every 
ray ever shed upon human souls 
will be gathered and absorbed into 
a resplendent focus of truth and 
glory. Only let us go forth seeking 
these rays; not seeking for blots 
and stains. Let us go to other 
nations and Churches, not to notice 
complacently where they err, and 
where we are wiser than they— 
where they cry ‘ Allah, Allah! and 
we say ‘ Lord, Lord !"—but let us go 
to them to see what truth is there ; 
what worthy thought of God, what 
high sense of duty to man, is at the 
basis of their faith; what is it 
which this sect has taught which 
has enabled it to supply thousands 
of souls with spiritual food for ages? 
No mere chaff can do this. . There 
must needs be many grains of 
wheat, where men live and grow. 
The Moslems are naturally those 
to whom our first interest turns in 
the East, but beside them are other 
sects having many claims to atten- 
tion. Among them are the poor 
Copts, whose creed is said to be 
an orthodox form of Christianity, 
with only the blot of the Monothe- 
lite heresy, or doctrine that Christ 
had but one will. I confess it was 
hard to imagine that abstruse 
theories on such a subject occupied 
any place whatever in their simple 
minds. Their two chief churches, 
which I visited, were poor dirty 
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places ; and the good-natured Cop- 
tic priests and vivacious acolytes 
seemed anything but likely to en- 
tertain metaphysical speculations. 
There was something very primi- 
tive in the whole affair; and per- 
haps the assertion of their mis- 
sionary was true, that in abandon- 
ing all formality to the Mahometans 
they cherished more spiritual feel- 
ings. Certainly it seems that men’s 
minds belong to twodistinct classes, 
separable in every country. To the 
one the place and form of worship 
is infinitely important and valu- 
able ; to the other it is rather an 
obstacle and distraction than an 
aid to devotion to possess a beauti- 
ful cathedral and a chanted liturgy. 
One seeks the spirit through the 
form ; the other dreads to stop at 
the form and lose the spirit. At 
all events, the poor Copts would 
find more sympathy with the Low 
than with the High Church minds 
among us, ‘Their little church, 
dark and dingy, with a sort of 
sheep-pen at the west end for 
women, was adorned by no pictures 
—only by two poor broken and 
filthy glass chandeliers. The screen 
closing off the chancel was not to 
be passed by a woman’s unhallowed 
foot ; but looking through it I saw 
an altar, on which was a small box 
of burning incense. On the floor 
lay a heap of soiled surplices, 
gathered like linen for the wash ; 
and round and round—leaping 
running, and romping behind and 
over the altar—were half a dozen 
young lads, striving to seize from 
the young priest a certain little 
bun of a mysteriously sanctified 
appearance. Eventually the Papas 
offered me another such bun, all 
covered over with crosses and queer 
marks; and on my presenting him 
in return with the moderate back- 
sheesh of one shilling, he and 
I interchanged quite enthusiastic 
tokens of mutual respect! In the 

rticoes of both the little churches 

found a whole tribe of poor help- 
less, blind, and aieiet beggars, 
doubtless supported by the charity 
of the Copts, and established there 
en permanence. Beside Moslem 


mosques, some old and_ grand, 
some new and splendid, and Coptic 
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churches, ail poor and mean, and 
Greek churches, gaudy and glaring, 
—and the dervish’s place of prayer 
saddest and most depressing of 
any,—I was, I think, most inte- 
rested by several visits which I 
paid to a Latin convent of French 
and German nuns of the order of 
the ‘Bon Pasteur.’ Well did they 
deserve their name: for, like good 
and gentle shepherds, they had 
come out from Europe into the 
wilderness to find some poor little 
lambs, and train and educate the 
degraded young girls of the East 
to something above their miserable 
and sensual lives. Their schools 
were of several sorts and classes, 
from one in which was a niece of 
the reigning Pasha of Egypt, to 
another consisting of sixty desti- 
tute orphans, picked up as found- 
_— in the streets. 

had made acquaintance with 
three of the nuns on our six days’ 
voyage between Malta and Egypt, 
and their simplicity and good 
humour through all the inconveni- 
ences arising from their humble 
accommodation on board, had ex- 
cited my interest in them and their 
work. True, their convent educa- 
tion had left them with a singular 
collection of facts to discourse upon. 
Of the Virgin’s tree at Heliopolis 
they knew a great deal—of Sinai 
and Moses nothing whatever. Two 
of them, who were French ladies, 
held animated arguments with the 
third, a little warm-hearted German 
fraiilein, who had another set of 
legends of her own, and would 
sometimes venture to dispute the 
accuracy of theirs—as, for instance, 
that no one except Christ was ever 
exactly six feet high! One day, 
one of the French nuns very so- 
lemnly told me that if anybody 
rose at sunrise on Trinity Sunday, 
he would see ‘ toutes les trois per- 
sonnes de la Sainte Trinité!’ ‘ Of 
course, madame, you have done so 
yourself? I observed, ‘Pas pré- 
cisément, madame ; madame would 
remember how early the sun rose 
at that season. But it was true, 
parfaitement vrai!’ The little Ger- 
man seemed in profound thought 
for a time. and then said, with the 
conscious audacity of a Strauss, 
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‘Je ne le crois pas! Good little 
soul! When I quoted to her after- 
wards the pretty little German dis- 
tich she had doubtless known in her 
childhood— : 


Mit Gott fang an, mit Gott hor’auf, 
Das gibt das schénstens lebenslauf— 


she burst into tears, and begged me 
to come and see her, and let her 
hear a few words of her own 
tongue (badly as I spoke it), in her 
exile in Cairo. Very soon I ful- 
filled my promise, and found more 
interest even than I expected in 
my various visits to the convent, 
and conversations with the very 
clever French superior. The house 
itself was once the palace of some 
wealthy Cairine, and is exceedingly 
curious. One room in particular 
struck me as being beautiful. It is 
about forty feet long, with deep 
bays at either end, and one facing 
the centre door. The woodwork is 
very rich; fine arabesque Mosaics 
are let into panels in the walls, the 
floor is of inlaid marble. The 
ceiling rises in the centre into a 
lofty dome, with a smaller dome or 
lantern within it, ascending quite 
thirty or thirty-five feet from the 
floor, and all the windows are par- 
tially filled with rich stained glass. 
Down this splendid chamber are 
ranged the simple little beds of 
the sixty poor orphans whom the 
good nuns adopt and teach till they 
are eighteen years old, and after- 
wards if possible settle in mar- 
riage. 

Besides the orphan house I saw 
a school for girls of the upper 
classes, and also a penitentiary for 
Christian females, all kept by the 
nuns. The Superior told me that 
the Levantine Christian women 
are on the whole just as low as the 
Moslem women—just as ignorant, 
as sensual, enslaved, and despised. 
Till these poor creatures, one and 
all, can be made morally free—able 
to control their own ungoverned 
passions, and learn to respect them- 
selves,—there is little use in grow- 
ing indignant at the treatment they 
receive from their husbands. Given 
a ‘slave,’ and the necessary corre- 
lative is, a ‘master.’ It is rather 
remarkable how much iiberty the 
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Cairine women enjoy in their eter- 
nal masquerade, which enables 
them to sit chaffing in the bazaars, 
so completely disguised that their 
nearest relations might stand be- 
side them and never guess their 
identity. 

Three or four Moslem girls turn 
Christians every year from the 
teaching of the nuns, and are not 
persecuted, but able easily to obtain 
ree among Mahometans., 
A Christian girl, on the other hand, 
ran away from her home to the 
mosque on the citadel, and there 
pronounced the confession of faith, 
and so became a Moslem. Her 
father managed to seize her and 
give her in charge to the nuns, who 
answered my inquiries about her 
rather ominously, ‘A present elle 
va mieux. 

Now, our walk through Cairo 
must end, to be resumed and pushed 
farther another day, till there may 
be told the ‘ Adventure of an Un- 
protected Female in the Pyramid 
of Cheops.’ A curious adventure 
it was; but magazines, like the 
Greek language, have only ‘ definite 
articles, and mine has reached its 
limits. Procrustes was an amiable 
host compared to the editor who 
bids us ‘ cut out two or three pages 
anywhere,’ and leaves us to the 
agonizing task of making sense of 
the remainder. 

Here we are at home, at the 
locanda of Signor Rondin in Roman 
Babylon. A little refreshed from 
the day’s excursion by dates and 
oranges, and delicious Nile water, 
cooled in the earthen ‘bardak, I 
go out to lie on a sofa on the bal- 
cony which overhangs the glorious 
river. There it lies, some sixty feet 
below, rolling on calmly and slowly, 
and of enormous width even here, 
where I see but one branch of it, 
while the other is hidden behind 
the Isle of Rhoda. Beautifully 
green and rich is this same island 
opposite me, and a fitting scene, 
with its palm-groves overhanging 
the water, for the sweet legend 
which tells that here the daughter 
of Pharaoh, straying from her royal 
home in neighbouring Memphis, 
found among those thick rushes 
the little child who was to become 
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the greatest prophet of the world, 
save One, A mile further up the 
river, at the southernmost point of 
the island, stands the tower of the 
Nilometer ; and everywhere on the 
island and the shores, peeping be- 
tween the groves of acacia and 
palm, and gardens of oranges, are 
palaces with their flat overhanging 
roofs still recalling in their forms 
the propylon of the temples of 
Thebes and Philez. 
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The sun is going down beyond 
the palms of Rhodes; beyond the 
line of giant cypresses upon the 
further shore ; beyond the burning 
yellow desert where stand the two 
great Pyramids, clear and sharp 
against the evening sky,—even at 
this distance the grandest objects 
in the landscape. And as the sun 
is sinking slowly, there comes from 
some unseen minaret in Babylon 
the voice of the muezzin— 


La Allah, illah Allah ! 


The beautiful call, more solemn 
than any vesper bell, echoes over 
the water ; and the poor fishermen, 
whose boats are moored for the 
night under my balcony, leave the 
simple preparations for their even- 
ing meal, and spread their carpets 
on their decks, and bare their feet, 
and kneel down reverently for their 
sunset prayer. There is a great 
hush, and a golden silence, and 
the sun goes down in a sea of glory 
—‘a bed of daffodil sky,—and the 


pyramids and cypresses, and palm- 
groves stand out darker and darker ; 
and lamps are lighted in barge and 
palace all down the great river 
even to where Memphis stood ; an 

the stars come out one by one over- 
head, and the young crescent moon 
with the earth-light filling her 
horn, hangs near and clear, and 
seeming as if she were descending 
to earth from the infinite depths of 
the heavens beyond :—Isis brooding 
over the ‘ beloved land of Egypt.’ 


SONNET. 


How exquisitely gleam those gentle eyes 
With revelations of intelligence, 
Like softest flashes seen in evening skies, 
Showing fresh beauty to my raptured sense, 
Almost o’erwrought with gazing on that face 
In its calm loveliness so fair to see, 
That in her features I despair to trace 
(All are by study so well known to me) 
New charms; nor wish it, for I fear all change 


Where all is perfect. 


But that smile of grace, 


As summer lightning, that in playful range 

Brightens at dusk the landscape, and apace 
Is gone, and alters nothing, brook nor tree, 
So it illumines her serenity. 
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BOOK called Popol Vuh,* and 
pretending to bethe original text 
of the sacred writings of the Indians 
of Central America, will be received 
by most people with a sceptical 
smile. e Aztec children who 
were shown all over Europe as de- 
scendants of a race to whom, be- 
fore the Spanish conquest, divine 
honours were paid by the natives of 
Mexico, and who turned out to be 
unfortunate creatures that had 
been tampered with by heartless 
speculators, are still fresh in the 
memory of must people ; and the 
Livre des Sauvages,t lately pub- 
lished by the Abbé Domenech, 
under the auspices of Count 
Walewsky, has brought American 
studies in general into disrepute. 
Still, those who laugh at the 
Manuscrit Pictographique Américain 
discovered by the French Abbé in 
the library of the French Arsénal, 
and edited by him with so much 
care as a precious relic of the old 
Red-skins of North America, ought 
not to forget that there would be 
nothing at all surprising in the ex- 
istence of such a MS., containing 
enuine onan writing of the 
Red Indians, The German critic 
of Abbé Domenech, M. Petzholdt,t 
assumes much too triumphant an 
air in announcing his discovery that 
the Manuscrit Pictographique was 
the work of a German boy in the 
backwoods of America. Heoughtto 
have acknowledged that the Abbé 
himself had pointed out the German 
scrawls on some of the pages of his 
MS. ; that he had read the names 
of Anna and Maria; and that he 
never claimed any great antiquit 
for the book in question. Indeed, 
though M. Petzholdt tells us very 
confidently that the whole book is 
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the work of a naughty, nasty, and 
profane little boy, the son of Ger- 
man settlers in the backwoods of 
America, we doubt whether any- 
body who takes the trouble to look 
through all the pages will consider 
this view as at all satisfactory, or 
even as more probable than that of 
the French Abbé. We know what 
boys are capable of in pictographic 
art from the occasional deface- 
ments of our walls and railings; 
but we hope that M. Petzholdt is 
not speaking from personal expe- 
rience when he assures us that 
there is nothing extraordinary in 
a boy filling a whole volume with 
these elaborate scrawls. If M. 
Petzholdt had taken the trouble to 
look at some of the barbarous 
hieroglyphics that have been col- 
lected in North America, he would 
have understood more readily how 
the Abbé Domenech, who had 
spent many years among the Red 
Indians, and had himself copied 
several of their inscriptions, should 
have taken the pages preserved in 
the Library of the Arsénal at Paris 
as genuine specimens of American 
ene. There is a certain 
similarity between these scrawls 
and the figures scratched on rocks, 
tombstones, and trees by the wan- 
dering tribes of North America; 
and though we should be very sorry 
to endorse the opinion of the enthu- 
siastic Abbé, or to start any con- 
jecture of our own as to the real 
authorship of the Livre des Sau- 
vages, we cannot but think that 
M. Petzholdt would have written 
less confidently, and certainly less 
scornfully, if he had been more 
familiar than he seems to be with 
the little that is known of the 
picture-writing of the Indian 


* Popol Vuh: le Livre Sacré et les Mythes del Antiquité Américaine, avec les 


Livres Héroiques et Historiques des Quichés. 


Paris: Durand. 1861. 


Par l’Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg. 


+ Manuscrit Pictographique Américain, précédé d'une Notice sur U Idéographie 


des Peaux- Rouges. 


Par l’Abbé Em. Domenech. 
de M. le Ministre d’Etat et de la Maison de l’Empereur. 
+ Das Buch der Wilden im Lichte Franzisischer Civilisation. 


Ouvrage publié sous les auspices 
Paris. 1860. 
Mit Proben aus 


dem in Paris als Manuscrit Pictographique Américain, veréffentlichten Schmierbuche 
eines Deutsch-Amerikanischen Hinterwilder-Jungen. Von J. Petzholdt. Dresden. 
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tribes. As a preliminary to the 
uestion of the authenticity of the 
Popol Vuh, a few words on the 

ictorial literature of the Red 
ndians of North America will not 
be considered out of place. The 
Popol Vuh is not indeed a ‘ Livre 
des Sauvages,’ but a literary com- 
position in the true sense of the 
word. It contains the mythology 
and history of the civilized races 
of Central America, and comes be- 
fore us with credentials that will 
bear the test of critical inquiry. 
But we shall be better able to ap- 
preciate the higher achievements 
of the South after we have exa- 
mined, however cursorily, the rude 
beginnings in literature among the 
savage races of the North. 

Colden, in his History of the Five 
Nations, informs us that when, in 
1696, the Count de Frontenac 
marched a well-appointed arm 
into the Iroquois country, wit 
artillery and all other means of 
regular military offence, he found, 
on the banks of the Onondaga, now 
called Oswego River, a tree, on the 
trunk of which the Indians had 
depicted the French army, and de- 
posited two bundles of cut rushes 
at its foot, consisting of 1434 

ieces ; an act of symbolical = 
fiance on their part, which was 
intended to inform their Gallic 
invaders that they would have to 
encounter this number of warriors. 

This warlike message is a 
specimen of Indian picture-writing. 
It belongs to the Tocandd stage of 
eapeic representation, and hardly 
differs from the primitive way in 
which the Persian ambassadors 
communicated with the Greeks, or 
the Romans with the Carthagi- 
nians, Instead of the lance and 
the staff of peace between which 
the Carthaginians were asked to 
choose, the Red Indians would 
have sent an arrow and a pipe, and 
the message would have been 
equally understood. This, though 
not yet ‘peindre la parole,’ is 
nevertheless a first attempt at 
parler aux yeux.’ It is a first 
beginning which may lead to some- 
thing more perfect in the end. 
We find similar attempts at picto- 

communication among other 


savage tribes, and they seem to 
answer every purpose. In Freyci- 
net and Arago’s Voyage to the 
Eastern Ocean we are told of a 
native of the Carolina Islands, a 
Tamor of Sathoual, who wished to 
avail himself of the presence of a 
ship to send to a trailer at Botta, 
M. Martinez, some shells which he 
had promised to collect in exchange 
for a few axes and some other 
articles. This he expressed to the 
captain, who gave him a piece of 
paper to make the drawing, and 
satisfactorily executed the commis- 
sion. The figure of a man at the 
top denoted the ship’s captain, who 
by his outstretched hands repre- 
sents his office as a messenger 
between the parties. The rays or 
ornaments on his head denote rank 
or authority. The vine beneath 
him is a type of friendship. In the 
left column are depicted the num- 
ber and kinds of shells sent ; in 
the right column the things wished 
for in exchange —namely, seven 
fish-hooks, three large and four 
small, two axes, and two pieces of 
iron. 

The inscriptions which are found 
on the Indian grave-boards mark a 
step in advance. Every warrior 
has ‘his crest, which is called his 
totem, and is painted on his tomb- 
stone. A celebrated war-chief, the 
Adjetatig of Wabojeeg, died on 
Sole Superior, about 1793. He was 
of the clan of the Addik, or Ameri- 
can reindeer, This fact is symbo- 
lized by the figure of the deer. The 
reversed position denotes death. 
His own personal name, which 
was White Fisher, is not noticed. 
But there are seven transverse 
strokes on the left, and these have 
a meaning—namely, that he had 
led seven war parties. Then there 
are three perpendicular lines be- 
low his crest, and these again are 
readily understood by every Indian, 
They represent the wounds re- 
ceived in battle. The figure of a 
moose’s head is said to relate toa 
desperate conflict with an enraged 
animal of this kind; and the sym- 
bols of the arrow and the pipe are 
drawn to indicate the chief's: in- 
fluence in war and peace. 

There is another graveboard of 
Z2 
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the ruling chief of Sandy Lake on 
the Upper Mississippi. Here the 
reversed bird denotes his family 
name or clan, the Crane. Four 
transverse lines above it denote 
that he had killed four of his 
enemies in battle. An analogous 
custom is mentioned by Aristotle 
(Politica, vii. 2, p. 220, ed, Gottling). 
Speaking of the Iberians, he states 
that they placed as many obelisks 
round the grave of a warrior as he 
had killed enemies in battle. 

But the Indians went further ; 
and though they never arrived at 
the perfection of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, they had a number 
of symbolic emblems which were 
perfectly understood by all their 
tribes. Hating is represented by a 
man’s hand lifted to his mouth, 
Power over man is symbolized by 
a line drawn in the figure from the 
mouth to the heart; power in 
general by a head with two horns. 
A circle drawn around the body at 
the abdomen denotes full means o 
subsistence. A boy drawn wit 
waved lines from each ear and 
lines leading to the heart repre- 
sents a pupil. A figure with a plant 


as anaes two wings, denotes a 
s 


doctor skilled in medicine, and en- 
dowed with the power of ubiquity. 
A tree with human legs, a herbalist 
or professor of botany. Night is re- 

resented by a finely crossed or 
arred sun, or a circle with human 
legs. ain is figured by a dot or 
semicircle filled with water and 
placed on the head. The heaven 
with three disks of the sun is 
understood to mean three days’ 
journey, and a landing after a 
voyage is represented by a tortoise. 
Short sentences, too, can be pic- 
tured in this manner. A prescrip- 
tion ordering abstinence from food 
for two, and rest for four, days is 
written by drawing a man with 
two bars on the stomach and four 
across the legs. We are told even 
of war-songs and love-songs com- 

osed in this primitive alphabet ; 
but it would seem as if, in these 
cases, the reader required even 
greater poetical inspiration than 
the writer. There is one war-song 
consisting of four pictures—1, the 
sun rising; 2, a figure pointing 
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with one hand to the earth and the 
other extended to the sky; 3, the 
moon with two human legs; 4,a 
figure personifying the Eastern 
woman, i.¢., the evening star. 
These four symbols are said to 
convey to the Indian the following 
meaning :— 

I am rising to seek the war path ; 

The earth and the sky are before me ; 

I walk by day and by night ; 

And the evening star is my guide. 


The following is a specimen of a 
love-song :— 

1. Figure representing a god 
(monedo) endowed with magic 
power. 

2. Figure beating the drum and 
singing ; lines from his mouth. 

. Figure surrounded by a secret 
lodge. 

4. Two bodies joined with one 
continuous arm. 

5. A woman on an island. 

6. A woman asleep; lines from 
his ear towards her. 

7. A red heart in a circle. 


This poem is intended to express 
these sentiments : 


1. It is my form and person that make 
me great— 
2. Hear the voice of my song, it is my 
voice. 
3. I shield. myself with secret coverings. 
. All your thoughts are known to me, 
blush ! 
- I could draw you hence were you ever 
so far— 
. Though you were on the other hemi- 
sphere— 
. I speak to your naked heart. 


All we can say is, that if the 
Indians can read this writing, they 
are greater adepts in the mysteries 
of love than the judges of the old 
‘Cours d’amour.’ But it is much 
more likely that these war-songs 
and love-songs are known to the 
people beforehand, and that their 
writings are only meant to recal 
what exists in the memory of the 
reader. It isa kind of mnemonic 
writing, and it has been used for 
similar purposes by missionaries 
with considerable success. Thus, 
in a translation of the Bible in the 
Massachusetts language by Eliot, 
the verses from 25 to 32 in the 
goth chapter of Proverbs, are ex- 
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pressed by an ant, a coney, a locust, 
a spider, a river (symbol of motion), 
a lion, a greyhound, a he-goat and 
king, a man foolishly lifting him- 
self to take hold of the heavens. 
No doubt these symbols would 
help the reader to remember the 
proper order of the verses, but they 
would be perfectly useless without 
a commentary or without a pre- 
vious knowledge of the text. We 
are told that the famous Testéra, 
brother of the chamberlain of 
Francois I., who came to Ame- 
rica eight or nine years after the 
taking of Mexico, finding it impos- 
sible to learn the language of the 
natives, taught them the Bible 
history and the principal doctrines 
of the Christian religion, by means 
of pictures, and that these eee 
produced a greater effect on the 
minds of the people, who were 
accustomed to this style of repre- 
sentation, than all other means 
employed by the missionaries. 
But here again, unless these pic- 
tures were explained by inter- 
preters, they could by themselves 
convey no meaning to the gazing 
crowds of the natives. The fullest 
information on this subject is to be 
found in a work by T. Baptiste— 
Hiéroglyphes de la conversion, ov 
par des estampes et des figures on 
apprend aux naturels & desirer le 
cuel,* 

There is no evidence to show that 
the Indians of the North ever 
advanced beyond the rude attempts 
which we have thus described, and 
of which numerous specimens may 
be found in the great work of 
Schoolcraft, published by authority 
of Congress—Historical and Statis- 
tical Information respecting the His- 
tory, Condition, and Prospects of 
the Indian Tribes of the United 
States, Philadelphia, 1851-55. There 
is no trace of anything like litera- 
ture among the wandering tribes 
of the North, and until a real 
‘Livre des Sauvages’ turns up to 
fill this gap, they must continue 
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to be classed among the illiterate 
races.t 

It is very different if we turn our 
eyes to the people of Central and 
South America, to the races who 
formed the population of Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Peru, when con- 
quered by the Spaniards. The 
Mexican hieroglyphics published 
by Lord Kingsborough are not to 
be placed in the same category 
with the totems and the pictorial 
scratches of the Red-skins. They 
are, first of all, of a much. more 
artistic character, more conven- 
tional in their structure, and hence 
more definite in their meaning. 
They are coloured, written on 
paper, and in many respects quite 
on a level with the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions and hieratic papyri of 
Egypt. Even the conception of 
speaking to the ear through the 
eye, of expressing sound by means 
of outlines, was familiar to the 
Mexicans, though they seem to have 
applied their phonetic signs to the 
writing of the names of places and 
persons only. The principal object, 
indeed, of the Mexican hieroglyphic 
manuscripts was not to convey new 
information, but rather to remind 
the reader by means of mnemonic 
artifices of what he had learnt 
beforehand. This is acknowledged 
by the best authorities, by men 
who knew the Indians _shortl 
after their first intercourse wit 
Europeans, and whom we may 
safely trust in what they tell us 
of the oral literature and hiero- 
glyphic writings of the natives. 
Acosta, in his Historia natural y 
moral, vi. 7, tells us that the 
Indians were still in the habit of 
reciting from memory the addresses 
and speeches of their ancient 
orators, and numerous songs com- 
osed by their national poets. As 
it was impossible to acquire these 
by means of hieroglyphics or 
written characters such as were 
used by the Mexicans, care was 
taken that those speeches and 


* After our article was printed we received a pamphlet, Za Vérité sur le Livre 
des Sauvages, par Abbé Domenech, in which the author endeavours to answer the 


objections of his numerous critics. 
difficulties which we have pointed out. 


He does not, however, clear up any of the 
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oems should be learnt by heart. 
There were colleges and schools for 
that purpose, where these and 
other things were taught to the 
young by the aged in whose 
memory they seemed to be en- 
graved. The young men who were 
brought up to be orators them- 
selves had to learn the ancient 
compositions word by word ; and 
when the Spaniards came and 
taught them to read and write the 
Spanish language, the Indians soon 
began to write for themselves—a 
fact attested by many eye-wit- 
nesses, 

Las Casas, the devoted friend of 
the Indians, writes as follows :— 

It ought to be known that in all the 
republics of this country, in the kingdoms 
of New Spain and elsewhere, there was 
amongst other professions, that of the 
chroniclers and historians. They possessed 
a knowledge of the earliest times, and of 
all things concerning religion, the gods, 
and their worship. They knew the 
founders of cities, and the early history of 
their kings and kingdoms. They knew 


the modes of election and the right of 
succession ; they could tell the number 
and characters of their ancient kings, 


their works, and memorable achievements 
whether good or bad, and whether they 
had governed well or ill. They knew the 
men renowned for virtue and heroism in 
former days, what wars they had waged, 
and how they had distinguished them- 
selves ; who had been the earliest settlers, 
what had been their ancient customs, 
their triumphs and defeats. They knew, 
in fact, whatever belonged to history ; and 
were able to give an account of all the 
events of the past. . . . These chroniclers 
had likewise to calculate the days, months, 
and years; and though they had no 
writing like our own, they had their sym- 
bols and characters through which they 
understood everything; they had their 
great books, which were composed with 
such ingenuity and art that our alphabet 
was really of no great assistance to them. 
- - . Our priests have seen those books, 
and I myself have seen them likewise, 
though many were burnt at the instiga- 
tion of the monks, who were afraid that 
they might impede the work of conversion. 
Sometimes when the Indians who had 
been converted had forgotten certain 
words, or particular points of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, they began—as they were 
unable to read our books—to write very 
ingeniously with their own symbols and 
characters, drawing the figures which 
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corresponded either to the ideas or to the 
sounds of our words, I have myself 
seen a large portion of the Christian doc- 
trine written in figures and images, which 
they read as we read the characters of a 
letter ; and this is a very extraordinary 
proof of their genius. . . . There never 
was a lack of those chroniclers. It was 
a profession which passed from father to 
son, highly respected in the whole re- 
public ; each historian instructed two or 
three of his relatives. Ie made them 
practise constantly, and they had recourse 
to him whenever a doubt arose on a point 
of history. . . . But not these young his- 
torians only went to consult him ; kings, 
princes, and priests came to ask his advice, 
Whenever there was a doubt as to cere- 
monies, precepts of religion, religious 
festivals, or anything of importance in 
the history of the ancient kingdoms, every 
one went to the chroniclers to ask for 
information. 


In spite of the religious zeal of 
Dominican and Franciscan friars, a 
few of the hieroglyphic MSS. 
escaped the flames, and may now 
be seen in some of our public 
libraries as curious relics of a nearly 
extinct and forgotten literature, 
The first collection of these MSS. 
and other American antiquities was 
due to the zeal of the Milanese 
antiquarian, Boturini, who had been 
sent by the Pope in 1736 to regulate 
some ecclesiastical matters, and 
who devoted the eight years of his 
stay in the New World to rescuing 
whatever could be rescued from the 
scattered ruins of ancient America. 
Before, however, he could bring 
these treasures safe to Europe, he 
was despoiled of his valuables by 
the Spanish Viceroy ; and when at 
last he made his escape with the 
remnants of his collection, he was 
taken prisoner by an English cruiser 
and lost everything. The collection, 
which remained at Mexico, became 
the subject of several lawsuits, and 
after passing through the hands of 
Veytia and Gama, who both added 
to it considerably, it was sold at 
last by public auction. Humboldt, 
who was at that time passing 
through Mexico, acquired some of 
the MSS., which he gave to the 
Royal Museum at Berlin, Others 
found their way into private hands, 
and after many vicissitudes they 
have mostly been secured by the 
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public libraries or private collectors 
of Europe. The most valuable 
art of that unfortunate shipwreck 
is now in the hands of M. Aubin, 
who was sent to Mexico in 1830 by 
the French Government, and who 
devoted nearly twenty years to the 
same work which Boturini had 
commenced a hundred years before. 
He either bought the dispersed 
fragments of the collections of 
Boturini, Gama, and Pichardo, or 
— accurate copies ; and he 
as brought to Europe what is, if 
not the most complete, at least 
the most valuable and most judi- 
ciously-arranged collection of Ame- 
rican antiquities. We likewise owe 
to M. Aubin the first accurate 
knowledge of the real nature of the 
ancient Mexican writing; and we 
look forward with confident hope 
to his still achieving in his own 
field as great a triumph as that of 
neem the decipherer of the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt. 

One of the most important helps 
towards the deciphering of the 
hieroglyphic MSS. of the Ameri- 
cans is to be found in certain books 


which, soon after the conquest of 
Mexico, were written down by na- 
tives who had learnt the art of 
alphabetic writing from their con- 


querors, the Spaniards. Ixtlilxo- 
chitl, descended from the royal 
family of Tetzcuco, and employed 
as interpreter by the Spanish Go- 
vernment, wrote the history of his 
own country from the earliest time 
to the arrival of Cortez. In writ- 
ing this history he followed the 
hieroglyphic paintings as they had 
been explained to him by the old 
chroniclers. Some of these very 
aintings, which formed the text- 

ook of the Mexican historian, 
have been recovered by M. Aubin ; 
and as they helped the historian in 
writing his history, that history 
now helps the scholar in decipher- 
ing their meaning. It is with the 
study of works like that of Ixtlilxo- 
chitl that American philology ought 
to begin. They are to the student 
of American antiquities what 
Manetho is to the student of Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, or Berosus to 
the decipherer of the Cuneiform 
inscriptions, They are written in 
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dialects not more than three hun- 
dred years old, and still spoken 
by large numbers of natives, with 
such modifications as three cen- 
turies are certain to produce, They 
give us whatever was known of 
history, mythology, and religion 
among the people whom the Spa- 
niards end in Central and South 
America, in the possession of most 
of the advantages of a long esta- 
blished civilization. Though we 
must not expect to find in them 
what we are accustomed to call 
panne | they are. nevertheless of 
great historical interest, as supply- 
ing the vague outlines of a dis- 
tant past, filled with migrations, 
wars, dynasties, and revolutions, 
such as were cherished in the 
memory of the Greeks at the time 
of Solon, and believed in by the 
Romans at the time of Cato. The 

teach us that the New World whic 

was opened to Europe a few cen- 
turies ago, was in its Own eyes 
an old world, not so different in 
character and feelings from our- 
selves as we are apt to imagine 
when we speak of the Red-skins 
of America, or when we read the 
accounts of the Spanish conquerors, 
who denied that the natives of 
America possessed human souls 
in order to establish their own 
right of treating them like wild 
beasts, 

The Popol Vuh, or the sacred 
book of the people of Guatemala, 
of which the Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg has just published the 
original text, together with a literal 
French translation, holds a very 
prominent rank among the works 
composed by natives in their own 
native dialects, and written down 
by them with the letters of the 
Roman alphabet. There are but 
two works that can be compared 
with it in their importance to the 
student of American antiquities 
and American languages, namely, 
the Codex Chimalpopoca in Nahuatl, 
the ancient written language of 
Mexico, and the Codex Cakchiquel, 
in the dialect of Guatemala. These, 
together with the work published 
by the Abbé Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg under the title of Popol Vuh 
must form the starting-point of a 
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critical inquiries into the antiqui- 
ties of the American people. 

The first point which has to be 
determined with regard to books of 
this kind is whether they are 
genuine: whether they are what 
they pretend to be—compositions 
about three centuries old, founded 
on the oral traditions and the pic- 
tographic documents of the ancient 
inhabitants of America, and written 
in the dialects as spoken at the 
time of Columbus, Cortez, and 
Pizarro, What the Abbé Brasseur 
de Bourbourg has to say on this 
point amounts to this—The manu- 
script was first discovered by 
Father Francisco Ximenes towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. 
He was curé of Santo-Tomas Chi- 
chicastenango, situated about three 
leagues south of Santa-Cruz del 
Quiché, and twenty-two leagues 
north-east of Guatemala. He was 
well acquainted with the languages 
of the natives of Guatemala, and 
has left a dictionary of the three 

rincipal dialects, his 7'esoro de las 

enguas Quiché, Cakchiquel y Tzut- 
oil, This work, which has never 
been printed, fills two volumes, the 
second of which contains the copy 
of the MS. discovered by Ximenes, 
Ximenes likewise wrote a history 
of the province of the preachers of 
San-Vincente de Chiapas y Guate- 
mala, in four volumes. Of this 
he left two copies. But three 
volumes only were still in ex- 
istence when the Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg visited Guatemala, and 
they are said to contain valuable 
information on the history and 
traditions of the country. The 
first volume contains the Spanish 
translation of the manuscript which 
occupies us at present. The Abbé 
Brasseur de Bourbourg copied that 
translation in 1855. About the 
same time a German traveller, Dr. 
Scherzer, happened to be at Guate- 
mala, and had copies made of the 
works of Ximenes, These were pub- 
lished at Vienna, in 1856.* The 
French Abbé, however, was not 
satisfied with a mere reprint of the 
text and its Spanish translation by 
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Ximenes, a translation which he 
qualifies as untrustworthy and fre- 
quently unintelligible. During his 
travels in America he acquired a 
practical knowledge of several of 
the native dialects, particularly of 
the Quiché, which is still spoken in 
various dialects by about six hun- 
dred thousand people. As a priest 
he was in daily intercourse with 
these people ; and it was while re- 
siding among them and able to 
consult them like living diction- 
aries, that, with the help of the 
MSS. of Ximenes, he undertook his 
own translation of the ancient 
chronicles of the Quichés. From 
the time of the discovery of Xime- 
nes, therefore, to the time of the 
publication of the Abbé Brasseur 
de Bourbourg, all seems clear and 
satisfactory. But there is still a 
century to be accounted for, from 
the end of the sixteenth century, 
when the original is supposed to 
have been written, to the end of 
the seventeenth, when it was first 
discovered by Ximenes at Chichi- 
castenango. These years are not 
bridged over. We may appeal, how- 
ever, to the authority of the MS. it- 
self, which carries the royal dynas- 
ties down to the Spanish conquest, 
and ends with the names of the 
two princes, Don Juan de Rojas 
and Don Juan Cortes, the sons of 
Tecum and Tepepul. These princes, 
though entirely subject to the 
Spaniards, were allowed to retain 
the insignia of royalty to the year 
1558, and it is shortly after their 
time that the MS. is supposed to 
have been written. The author 
himself says in the beginning that 
he wrote ‘after the word of God 
(chabal Dios) had been preached 
in the midst of Christianity ; an 

that he did so because people could 
no longer see the Popol Vuh, 
wherein it was clearly shown that 
they came from the other side of 
the sea, the account of our living 
in the land of shadow, and how we 
saw light and life.’ There is no at- 
tempt at claiming for his work any 
extravagant age or mysterious au- 
thority. It is acknowledged to 


* Mr. A. Helps was the first to point out the importance of this work in his 
excellent History of the Spanish Conquest in America. 
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have been written when the Casti- 
lians were the rulers of the land; 
when bishops were preaching the 
word of Dios, the new God ; when 
the ancient traditions of the people 
became gradually lost. Even the 
title of Popol Vuh, which the Abbé 
Brasseur de Bourbourg has given 
to this work, is not claimed for it 
by its author. He says that he 
wrote when the Popol Vuh was no 
longer to be seen. Now Popol 
Vuh means the book of the eople, 
and referred to the traditional 
literature in which all that was 
known about the early history of 
the nation, their religion and cere- 
monies, was handed down from age 
to age. 

It is to be regretted that the 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg should 
have sanctioned the application of 
this name to the Quiché MS. dis- 
covered by Father Ximenes, and 
that he should apparently have 
translated it by ‘ Livre sacré’ instead 
of ‘Livre national,’ or * Libro del 
comun, as proposed by Ximenes. 
Such small inaccuracies are sure to 
awe great confusion. Nothing 

ut a desire to have a fine sound- 
ing title could have led the editor 
to commit this mistake, for he 
himself confesses that the work 
published by him has no right to 
the title Popol Vuh, and that Popol 
Vuh does not mean ‘Livre sacré.’ 
Nor is there any more reason to 
suppose, with the learned Abbé, 
that the two first books of the 
Quiché MS. contain an almost lite- 
ral transcript of the Popol Vuh, 
or that the Popol Vuk was the 
original of the 7'eo-Amoatli, or the 
Sacred Book of the Toltecs. All 
we know is, that the author wrote 

S anonymous work because the 
Popol Vuh—the national book, or 
the national tradition—was dying 
out, and that he comprehended in 
the first two sections the ancient 
traditions common to the whole 
race, while he devoted the two last 
to the historical annals of the 
Quichés, the ruling nation at the 
time of the Conquest in what is 
now the republic of Guatemala. If 
we look at the MS. in this light, 
there is nothing at all suspicious in 
its character and its contents. The 


author wished to save from de- 
struction the stories which he had 
heard as a child of his gods and his 
ancestors. Though the general 
outline of these stories may have 
been preserved partly in the schools, 
partly in the pictographic MSS., 
the Spanish conquest had thrown 
everything into confusion, and the 
writer had probably to depend 
chiefly on his own recollections. To 
extract consecutive history from 
these recollections, is simply im- 
possible. All is vague, contradic- 
tory, miraculous, absurd. Conse- 
cutive history is altogether a mo- 
dern idea, of which few only of the 
ancient nations had any conception. 
If we had the exact words of the 
Popol Vuh; we should probably 
find no more history there than we 
find in the Quiché MS. as it now 
stands. Now and then, it is true, 
one imagines one sees certain 
periods and landmarks, but in the 
next page all is chaos again. It 
may be difficult to confess that 
with all the traditions of the early 
migrations of Cecrops and Danaus 
into Greece, with the Homeric 
poems of the Trojan war, and the 
genealogies of the ancient dynasties 
of Greece, we know nothing of 
Greek history before the Olym- 
=~ and oe little even then. 
et the true historian does not 
allow himself to indulge in any 
illusions on this subject, and he 
shuts his eyes even to the mast 
plausible reconstructions. 

The same applies with a force 
increased a hundredfold to the 
ancient history of the aboriginal 
races of America, and the sooner 
this is acknowledged the better for 
the credit of American scholars, 
Even the traditions of the immi- 
grations of the Chichimecs, Col- 
huas, and Nahuas, which form the 
staple of all American antiquarians, 
are no better than the Greek tradi- 
tions about Pelasgians, A®olians, 
and Ionians; and it would be a 
mere waste of time to construct 
out of such elements a systematic 
history, only to be destroyed again 
sooner or later by some Niebuhr, 
Grote, or Lewis. 

But if we do not find history in. 
the stories of the ancient races of 
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Guatemala, we do find materials 
for studying their character, for 
analysing their religion and mytho- 
logy, for comparing their principles 
of morality, their views of virtue, 
beauty, and heroism, with those of 
other races of mankind. This is 
the charm, the real and lasting 
charm, of such works as that pre- 
sented to us for the first time in a 
trustworthy translation by the 
Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg. Un- 
fortunately there is one circum- 
stance which may destroy even this 
charm. It is just canines that the 
writers of this and other Ameri- 
can MSS. may have felt more or 
less consciously the influence of 
European and Christian ideas, and 
if so, we have no sufficient guaran- 
tee that the stories they tell repre- 
sent to us the American mind in 
its pristine and genuine form. 
There are some coincidences be- 
tween the Old Testament and the 
Quiché MS. which are certainly 
startling. Yet even if a Christian 
influence has to be admitted, much 
remains in these American tradi- 
tions which is so different from 
anything else in the national litera- 
tures of other countries, that we 
may safely treat it as the genuine 
growth of the intellectual soil of 
America, We shall give, in con- 
clusion, some extracts to bear out 
our remarks ; but we ought not to 

art with Abbé Brasseur de Bour- 

ourg without expressing to him 
our gratitude for his excellent 
work, and without adding a hope 
that he may be able to realize his 
plan of publishing a ‘ collection of 
documents written in the indige- 
nous languages, to assist the student 
of the history and philology of 
ancient America,’ a collection of 
which the work now published is 
to form the first volume. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Popo. Vun. 


The Quiché MS. begins with an 
account of the creation. If we 
read it in the literal translation of 
the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg 
with all the uncouth names of 
divine and other beings that have 
to act their parts in it, it does not 
leave any very clear impression on 
our minds, Yet after reading it 
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again and again, some salient fea- 
tures stand out more distinctly, 
and make us feel that there was a 
groundwork of noble conceptions 
which has been covered and dis- 
torted by an aftergrowth of fantas- 
tic nonsense. We shall do best for 
the present to leave out all proper 
names, which only bewilder the 
memory and which convey no dis- 
tinct meaning even to the scholar, 
It will require long-continued 
research before it can be deter- 
mined whether the names so pro- 
fusely applied to the Deity were in- 
tended as the names of so many dis- 
tinct personalities, or as the names 
of the various manifestations of 
one and the same Power. At all 
events, they are of no importance 
to us till we can connect more dis- 
tinct ideas than it is possible to 
gather from the materials now at 
hand with such inharmonious 
sounds as Tzakol, Bitol, Alom, 
Qaholom, Hun-Ahpu-Vuch, Gueu- 
matz, Quax-Cho, &c. Their sup- 
posed meanings are in some cases 
very appropriate, such as the 
Creator, the Fashioner, the Be- 
etter, the Vivifier, the Ruler, the 
Lord of the green planisphere, the 
Lord of the azure surface, the 
heart of heaven ; in other cases we 
cannot fathom the original in- 
tention of names such as the 
feathered serpent, the white boar, 
le tireur de sarbacane au sarigue, 
and others; and they therefore 
sound to our ears simply absurd. 
Well, the Quichés believed that 
there was a time when all that 
exists in heaven and earth was 
made. All was then in suspense, 
all was calm and silent; all was 
immovable, all peaceful, and the 
vast space of the heavens was 
empty. There was no man, no 
animal, no shore, no trees; heaven 
alone existed. The face of the 


earth was not to be seen; there 
was only the still expanse of the 


sea and the heaven above. Divine 
Beings were on the waters like a 
growing light. Their voice was 
heard as they meditated and con- 
sulted, and when the dawn rose, 
man appeared. Then the waters 
were commanded to retire, the 
earth was established that she 
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might bear fruit and that the light 
of day might shine on heaven and 
earth. 


For (they said) we shall receive neither 
glory nor honour from all we have created 
until there is a human being—a being 
endowed with reason. ‘Earth’ (they said) 
and in a moment the earth was formed. 
Like a vapour it rose into being, moun- 
tains appeared from the waters like lob- 
sters, and the great mountains were made. 
Thus was the creation of the earth, when 
it was fashioned by those who are the 
Heart of heaven, the Heart of the earth; 
for thus were they called who first gave 
fertility to them, heaven and earth being 
still inert and suspended in the midst of 
the waters. 


Then follows the creation of the 
brute world, and the disappoint- 
ment of the gods when they com- 
mand the animals to tell their 
names and to honour those who 
had created them. Then the gods 
said to the animals, | 


You will be changed, because you 
cannot speak. We have changed your 
speech. You shall have your food and 
your dens in the woods and crags; for 
our glory is not perfect, and you do not 
invoke us. There will be beings still 
that can salute us; we shall make them 
capable of obeying. Do your task; as to 
your flesh, it will be broken by the tooth. 


Then follows the creation of man. 
His flesh was made of earth (terre 


laise). But man was without co- 

esion or power, inert and aqueous; 
he could not turn his head, his 
sight was dim, and though he had 
the gift of speech, he had no intel- 
lect. He was soon consumed again 
in the water. 

_ And the gods consulted a second 
time how to create beings that 
should adore them, and after some 
magic ceremonies, men were made 
of wood, and they multiplied. But 
they had no heart, no intellect, no 
recollection of their Creator; they 
did not lift up their heads to their 
Maker, and they withered away 
and were swallowed up by the 
waters. 

Then follows a third creation 
man being made of a tree called 
tzlé, woman of the marrow of a 
reed (sibac), They, too, did neither 
think nor speak before him who 
had made them, and they were 
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likewise inundated and destroyed. 
The whole nature—animals, trees, 
and stones—turned against men to 
revenge the wrongs they had suf- 
fered at their hands, and the only 
remnant of that early race is to be 
found in small monkeys which still 
live in the forests, 

Then follows a story of a very 
different character, and which com- 
pletely interrupts the progress of 
events. .It has nothing to do with 
the creation, though it ends with 
two of its heroes being changed 
into sun and moon. It is a story 
very much like the fables of the 
Brahmans or the German Mahrchen. 
Some of the principal actors in it 
are clearly divine beings who have 
been brought down to the level of 
human nature, and perform feats 
and tricks so strange and incredible 
that in reading them we imagine 
ourselves in the midst of the 
Arabian Nights. In the struggles 
of the two favourite heroes against 
the cruel princes of Xibalba, there 
may be reminiscences of historical 
events ; but it would be perfectly 
hopeless to attempt to extricate 
them from the mass of fable by 
which they are surrounded. The 
chief interest of the American tale 
consists in the points of similarity 
which it exhibits with the tales of 
the Old World. We shall mention 
two only—the repeated resuscita- 
tion of the chief heroes, who, even 
when burnt and ground to powder 
and scattered on the water, are born 
again as fish and changed into 
men ; and the introduction of ani- 
mals endowed with reason and 
speech. As in the German tales, 
certain peculiarities in the appear- 
ance and natural habits of animals 
are frequently accounted for by 
events that happened once upon a 
time—for instance, the stumpy tail 
of the bear, by his misfortune when 
he went out fishing on the ice—so 
we find in the American tales ‘that 
it was when the two principal heroes 
(Hunahpu and Xbalanqué) had 
caught ‘the rat and were going to 
strangle it over the fire, that rat 
commenca & porter une queue sans 
pow, Thus, because a certain ser- 
pent swallowed a frog who was 
sent as a messenger, therefore 
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aujourd hui encore les serpents en- 
gloutissent les crapauds.’ 

The story, which well deserves 
the attention of those who are in- 
terested in the origin and spread- 
ing of popular tales, is carried on 
to the end of the second book, and 
it is only in the third that we 
hear once more of the creation of 
man. 

Three attempts, as we saw, had 
been made and had failed. We 
now hear again that before the 
beginning of dawn, and before the 
sun and moon had risen, man had 
been made, and that nourishment 
was provided for him which was 
to supply his blood, namely, yellow 
and white maize. Four men are 
mentioned as the real ancestors of 
the human race, or rather of the 
race of the Quichés. They were 
neither begotten by the gods nor 
born of woman, but their creation 
was a wonder wrought by the 
Creator. They could reason and 
speak, their sight was unlimited, 
and they knew all things at once. 
When they had rendered thanks to 
their creator for their existence, 


the gods were frightened and they 
breathed a cloud over the eyes 
of men that they might see a cer- 
tain distance only, and not be like 


the gods themselves. Then while 
the four men were asleep, the gods 
gave them beautiful wives, and 
these became the mothers of all 
tribes, great and small. These 
tribes, both black and white, lived 
and spread in the East. They did 
not yet worship the gods, but only 
turned their faces up to heaven, 
hardly knowing what they were 
meant to do here below. Their 
features were sweet, so was their 
language, and their intellect was 
strong. 

We now come to a most interest- 
ing passage, which is intended to 
explain the confusion of tongues. 
No nation, except the Jews, has 
dwelt on the problem why there 
should be many languages instead 
of one. The Esthonian story quoted 
by Grimm in his Essay on the 
Origin of Language, hardly offers 
any points of coincidence with the 
Mosaic accounts. The analogies, 
therefore, as well as the discrepan- 
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cies, between the oth chapter of 
Genesis and the chapter here trans- 
lated from the Quiché MS. require 
special attention. 


All had but one language, and they did 
not invoke as yet either wood or stones; 
they only remembered the word of the 
Creator, the Heart of heaven and earth. 

And they spoke while meditating on 
what was hidden by the spring of day; 
and full of the sacred word, full of love, 
obedience, and fear, they made their 
prayers, and lifting their eyes up to 
heaven, they asked for sons and daugh- 
ters. 

Hail! O Creator and Fashioner, thou 
who seest and hearest us! do not forsake 
us, O God who art in heaven and earth, 
heart of the sky, heart of the earth! 
Give us offspring and descendants as long 
as the sun and dawn shall advance. Let 
there be seed and light. Let us always 
walk on open paths, on roads where there 
is no ambush. Let us always be quiet 
and in peace with those who are ours, 
May our lives run on happily. Give us 
a life secure from reproach. Let there 
be seed for harvest, and let there be light. 

They then proceeded to the town of 
Tulan, where they received their gods. 

And when all the tribes were there 
gathered together their speech was 
changed, and they did not understand 
each other after they arrived at Tulan. 
It was there that they separated, and 
some went to the East, others came here. 
Even the language of the four ancestors 
of the human race became different. 
‘ Alas,’ they said, ‘we have left our lan- 
guage.” How has this happened? We 
are ruined! Howcould we have been led 
into error? We had but one language 
when we came to Tulan; our form of 
worship was but one. What we have 
done is not good, replied all the tribes in 
the woods and under the lianas, 


The rest of the work, which 
consists altogether of four books, 
is taken up with an account of the 
migrations of the tribes from the 
East, and their various settlements. 
The four ancestors of the race seem 
to have had a long life, and when 
at last they came to die, they dis- 
appeared in a mysterious manner 
and left to their sons what is called 
the Hidden Majesty, which was 
never to be opened by human 
hands, What it was we do not 
know. There are many subjects 
of interest in the chapters which 
follow, only we must not look for 
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history, although the author evi- 
dently means what he tells us about 
the successive generations of kings 
as truly historical. But when he 
brings us down at last after sundry 
migrations, wars, and rebellions to 
the arrival of the Castilians, we 
find that between the first four 
ancestors of the human or of the 
Quiché race and the last of their 
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royal dynasties, there intervene 
only fourteen generations, and the 
author, whoever he was, ends with 
the confession, 


This is all that remains of the existence 
of Quiché; for it is impossible to see the 
book in which formerly the kings could 
read everything, as it has disappeared. 
It is over with all those of Quiché! It 
is now called Santa-Cruz! 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICE. 


[% Macmillan’s Magazine for June, 

1860, there is an article entitled 
‘Shelley in’ Pall-Mall ; by Richard 
Garnett, which contains the 
following passage :— 


Much has been written about Shelley 
during the last three or four years, and 
the store of materials for his biography 
has been augmented by many particulars, 
some authentic and valuable, others 
trivial or mythical, or founded on mis- 
takes or misrepresentations. It does not 
strictly fall within the scope of this paper 
to notice any of these, but some of the 
latter class are calculated to modify so 
injuriously what has hitherto been the 
prevalent estimate of Shelley’s character, 
and, while entirely unfounded, are yet 
open to correction from the better know- 
ledge of so few, that it would be inex- 
cusable to omit an opportunity of com- 
ment which only chance has presented, 
and which may not speedily recur. It 
will be readily perceived that the allusion 
is to the statements respecting Shelley’s 
separation from his first wife, published by 
Mr. T. L. Peacock, in Fraser’s Magazine 
for January last. According to these, the 
transaction was not preceded by long- 
continued unhappiness, neither was it an 
amicable agreement effected in virtue of a 
mutual understanding. The time cannot 
be distant when these assertions must be 
refuted by the publication of documents 
hitherto withheld, and Shelley’s family 
have doubted whether it be worth while 
to anticipate it. Pending their decision, 
I may be allowed to state most explicitly 
that the evidence to which they would in 
‘such a case appeal, and to the nature of 
which I feel fully competent to speak, 
most decidedly contradicts the allegations 
of Mr. Peacock. 


A few facts in the order of time 


will show, I will not say the ex- 
treme improbability, but the abso- 
lute impossibility, of Shelley’s 
family being in possession of any 
such documents as are here alleged 
to exist. 

In August, 1811, Shelley married 
Harriet Westbrook in Scotland. 

On the 24th of March, 1814, he 
married lier a second time in the 
Church of England, according to 
the marriage certificate printed in 
my article of January, 1860. This 
second marriage could scarcely 
have formed an incident in a series 
of ‘ long-continued unhappiness.’ 

In the beginning of April, 1814, 
Shelley and Harriet were together 
on a visit to Mrs, B., at Bracknell. 
This lady and her family were of 
the few who constituted Shelley’s 
most intimate friends. On the 
18th of April, she wrote to Mr, 
Hogg:—‘ Shelley isagaina widower, 
His beauteous half went to town 
on Thursday with Miss Westbrook, 
who is gone to live, I believe, at 
Southampton.’* 

Up to this time, therefore, at 
least, Shelley and Harriet were 
together; and Mrs. B.’s letter 
shows that she had no idea of 
estrangement between them, still 
less of permanent —— 

I said in my article of January, 
1860: ‘ There was no estrangement, 
no shadow of a thought of sepa- 
ration, till Shelley became ac- 
quainted, not long after the second 
marriage, with the lady who was 
subsequently his second wife.’ 

When Shelley first saw this lady, 


* Hogg’s Life of Shelley, vol. ii. p. 533. 
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she had just returned from a visit 
to some friends in Scotland ; and 
when Mr. Hogg first saw her, she 
wore ‘a frock of tartan, an unusual 
dress in London at that time,’* She 
could not have béen long returned. 

Mr. Hogg saw Mary Godwin for 
the first time on the first day of 
Lord Cochrane’s trial. This was 
the 8th of June, 1814. He went 
with Shelley to Mr. Godwin’s. 
‘We entered a room on the first 
floor. ... William Godwin was 
not at home. ... The door was 
partially and softly opened. A 
thrilling voice called “Shelley!” 
A thrilling voice answered “ Mary!” 
And he darted out of the room like 
an arrow from the bow of the far- 
shooting king.’* 

Shelley’s acquaintance with Miss 
Godwin must, therefore, have begun 
between the 18th of April and the 
8th of June ; much nearer, I appre- 
hend, to the latter than the former, 
but I cannot verify the precise 


date. 

On the 7th of July, 1814, Harriet 
wrote to a mutual friend, still living, 
a letter in which ‘she expressed a 
confident belief that he must know 
where Shelley was, and entreating 
his assistance to induce him to 
return home.’ She was not even 
then aware that Shelley had finally 
left her. 

On the 28th of the same month, 
Shelley and Miss Godwin left Eng- 
land for Switzerland. 

The interval between the Scotch 
and English marriages was two 

ears and seven months. The 
interval between the second marri- 
age and the departure for Switzer- 
land, was four months and four 
days. In the estimate of proba- 
bilities, the space for voluntary 
separation is reduced by Mrs. B.’s 
letter of April 18, to three months 
and thirteen days ; and by Harriet’s 
letter of July 7, to twenty-one days, 
If, therefore, Shelley's family have 
any document which demonstrates 
Harriet’s consent to the separation, 
it must prove the consent to have 
been given on one of these twenty- 
one days, I know, by my subse- 
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quent conversation with Harriet, 
of which the substance was given 
in my article of January, 1860, that 
she was not a consenting party ; 
but as I have only my own evi- 
dence to that conversation, Mr. 
Garnett may choose not to believe 
me. Still, on other evidence than 
mine, there remain no more than 
three weeks within which, if at all, 
the ‘amicable agreement’ must 
have been concluded, 

But again, if Shelley’s family had 
any conclusive evidence on the 
subject, they must have had some 
clear idea of the date of the separa- 
tion, and of the circumstances pre- 
ceding it. That they had not, is 
manifest from Lady Shelley’s state- 
ment, that ‘towards the close of 
1813, estrangements, which for 
some time had been slowly growing 
between Mr. and Mrs. Shelley, 
came toacrisis: separation ensued, 
and she returned to her father’s 
house.t Lady Shelley could not 
have written thus if she had known 
the date of the second marriage, or 
had even adverted to the letter of 
the 18th of April, 1814, which had 
been published by Mr. Hogg long 
before the production of her own 
volume, 


I wrote the preceding note im- 
mediately after the appearance of 
Mr. Garnett’s article; but I post- 
poned its publication, in the hope 
of obtaining copies of the letters 
which were laid before Lord Eldon 
in a These were nine letters 
from Shelley to Harriet, and one 
from Shelley to Miss Westbrook 
after Harriet’sdeath. These letters 
were not filed; but they are thus 
alluded to in Miss Westbrook’s 
affidavit, dated roth January, 1817, 
of which I have procured ‘a copy 
from the Record Office :— 


Elizabeth Westbrook, of Chapel-street, 
Grosvenor-square, in the parish of Saint 
George, Hanover-square, in the county of 
Middlesex, spinster, maketh oath and 
saith, that she knows and is well ac- 
quainted with the handwriting of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, Esquire, one of the de- 


* Hogg, vol. ii. p. 537-8. 
+ Shelley Memorials, pp. 64-65. 
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fendants in this cause, having frequently 
seen him write; and this deponent saith 
that she hath looked upon certain paper 
writings now produced, and shown to her 
at the time of swearing this her affidavit, 
and marked respectively 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9; and this deponent saith that the 
female mentioned or referred to in the 
said letters, marked respectively 2, 4, 6, 
9, under the name or designation of 
‘Mary,’ and in the said other letters by 
the character or description of the person 
with whom the said defendant had con- 
nected or associated himself, is Mary 
Godwin, in the pleadings of this cause 
named, whom the said defendant, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, in the lifetime of his said 
wife, and in or about the middle of the 
year 1814, took to cohabit with him, and 
hath ever since continued to cohabit, and 
still doth cohabit with ; and this deponent 
saith that she hath looked upon a certain 
other paper writing, produced and shown 
to this deponent now at the time of swear- 
ing this her affidavit, and marked 10 ; 
and this deponent saith that the same 
paper writing is of the handwriting of the 
said defendant, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and 
was addressed by him to this deponent, 
since the decease of her said sister, the 
late wife of the said Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
And this deponent saith that the person 
referred to in the said last mentioned 
letter as ‘the Lady whose wnion with 
the said defendant this deponent might 
excusably regard as the cause of her 
Sister’s Ruin,’ is also the said Mary 
Godwin. 


The rest of the affidavit relates 
to ‘Queen Mab,’ . 

The words marked in italics could 
not possibly have been written by 
Shelley, if his connexion with Miss 
Godwin had not been formed till 
after a separation from Harriet by 
mutual consent. 

In a second affidavit, dated 13th 
January, 1817, Miss Westbrook 
stated in substance the circum- 
stances of the marriage, and that 
two children were the issue of it: 
that after the birth of the first 
child, Eliza Ianthe, and while her 
sister was pregnant with the second, 
Charles Bysshe, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley deserted his said wife, and 
cohabited with Mary Godwin ; and 
thereupon Harriet returned to the 
house of her father, with her eldest 
child, and soon afterwards the 


Harriet Westbrook. 
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youngest child was born there; 
that the children had always re- 
mained under the protection of 
Harriet’s father, and that Harriet 
herself had resided under the same 
protection until a short time pre- 
vious to her death in December, 
1816, It must be obvious that this 
statement could not have been 
made if the letters previously re- 
ferred to had not borne it out ; if, 
in short, they had not demonstrated, 
first, that the separation was not by 
mutual consent ; and secondly, that 
it followed, not preceded, Shelley’s 
first acquaintance with Mary God- 
win. The rest of the affidavit re- 
lated to the provision which Mr. 
Westbrook had made for the chil- 


dren, 


Harriet suffered enough in her 
life to deserve that her memory: 
should be respected. I have always 
said to all whom it might concern, 
that I would defend her, to the best 
of my ability, against all misrepre- 
sentations, Such are not necessary 
to Shelley’s vindication. That is 
best permitted to rest, as I have 
already observed, on the grounds 
on which it was placed by himself.* 


eee 


The Quarterly Review for October, 
1861, has an article on Shelley’s 
life and character, written in a 
tone of great fairness and impar- 
tiality, with an evident painstaking 
to weigh evidence and ascertain 
truth. There are two passages in 
the article, on which I wish to offer 
remarks, with reference solely to 
matters of fact. 


Shelley's hallucinations, though not to 
be confounded with what is usually called 
insanity, are certainly not compatible 
with perfect soundness of mind. They 
were the result of an excessive sensi- 
bility, which, only a little more severely 
strained, would have overturned reason 
altogether. It has been said that the 
horror of his wife’s death produced some 
such effect, and that for a time at least 
he was actually insane. Lady Shelley 
says nothing about this, and we have no 
explicit statement of the fact by any 
authoritative biographer. But it is not 
in itself improbable.—p. 323. 
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Tt was not so, however. He had 
at that time taken his house at 
Marlow, where I was then living. 
He was residing in Bath, and I was 
looking after the fitting-up of the 
house and the laying out of the 
grounds. I had almost daily letters 
from him or Mary. He was the 
first to tell me of Harriet’s death, 
asking whether I thought it would 
become him to interpose any delay 
before marrying Mary. I gave him 
my opinion that, as they were 
living together, the sooner they 
legalized their connexion the better. 
He acted on this opinion, and 
shortly after his marriage he came 
to me at Marlow. We went to- 
gether to see the progress of his 
house and grounds. I recollect a 
little scene which took place on 
this occasion. There was on the 
lawn a very fine old wide-spreading 
holly. The gardener had cut it up 
into a bare pole, selling the lop for 
Christmas decorations. As soon 
as Shelley saw it, he asked the gar- 
dener, ‘What had possessed him 
to ruin that beautiful tree? The 
gardener said, he thought he had 
improved its appearance. Shelley 


said: ‘It is as that you 


can be such a fool.’ The culprit 
stood twiddling his thumbs along 
the seams of his trousers, receiving 
a fulminating denunciation, which 
ended in his peremptory dismissal. 
A better man was engaged, with 
several assistants, to make an ex- 
tensive plantation of shrubs. Shel- 
ley stayed with me two or three 
days. I never saw him more calm 
and self-possessed. Nothing dis- 
turbed his serenity but the unfor- 
tunate holly. Subsequently, the 
feeling for Harriet’s death grew 
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into a deep and abiding sorrow: 
but it was not in the beginning 
that it was felt most strongly. 


It is not merely as a work of art that 
the Revolt of Islam must be considered. 
It had made its first appearance under 
the title of Laon and Cythna, but Laon 
and Cythna was still more outspoken as 
to certain matters than the Revolt of 
Islam, and was almost immediately with- 
drawn from circulation, to appear with 
alterations under its present name. There 
is something not quite worthy of Shelley 
in this transaction. On the one hand, 
merely prudential reasons, mere dread of 
public indignation, ought not to have in- 
duced him to conceal opinions which for 
the interest of humanity he thought it his 
duty to promulgate. But those who 
knew most of Shelley will be least in- 
clined to attribute to him such a motive 
as this. On the other hand, if good 
feeling induced him to abstain from print- 
ing what he knew must be painful to the 
great majority of his countrymen, the 
second version should have been sup- 
pressed as well as the first.’—pp. 314-15. 


Shelley was not influenced b 
either of the motives suppose 
Mr. Ollier positively refused to 
publish the poem as it was, and 
Shelley had no hope of another 
publisher. He for a long time re- 
fused to alter aline: but his friends 
finally prevailed on him to submit. 
Still he could not, or would not, sit 
down by himself to alter it, and 
the whole of the alterations were 
actually made in successive sittings 
of what I may call a literary com- 
mittee. He contested the proposed 
alterations step by step: in the 
end, sometimes adopting, more fre- 
quently modifying, never originat- 
ing, and always insisting that his 
poem was spoiled. 

T. L. Peacock. 
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que Archbishop of Canterbury 
said a few months ago at Maid- 
stone, that the Revised Code, lately 
promulgated by the Committee of 
Council on Education, must at last 
stand or fall according to the ver- 
dict pronounced upon it by the 
common sense of the country. His 
Grace could not have said a truer 
thing. But the common sense 
of the country finds itself at 
some loss for clear data to guide 
it in coming to a verdict. The 
system of our Education De- 
partment bristles with details so 
numerous, 80 minute, and so intri- 
cate, that any one not practically 
conversant with this system has 
great difficulty in mastering them, 
and, by failing to master them, may 
easily be led into error.* With a 
certain amount of trouble, however, 
even the details of our Council 
Office system may of course be 
mastered. But such an amount of 
trouble the general public will not 
take. From this cause the pam- 
phlet of « master of the subject—of 
the founder of our public elemen- 
tary education, Sir James Shuttle- 
worth—fails, it seems to us, per- 
fectly to meet the occasion with 
which it has to deal. For readers 
already familiar with the subject, for 
school-managers, school-teachers, 
school-inspectors, it is admirable : 
for the general reader it is some- 
what too copious. For this last, it 
goes too much into detail ; it pre- 
supposes more acquaintance with 
the subject than he is likely to 
possess. very member of Parlia- 
ment, every one who has to discuss 
the new Code, should read Sir 
James Shuttleworth’s pamphlet. 
Every one who is disposed to go 
deeply into the subject should read 
it. For those who are not disposed 
to do this, who desire only to know 
the essential facts of the case, so as 
to be able to form an opinion upon 
it, a simpler statement is required, 
—a statement dealing less with the 
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details of the subject and more 
with its rationale. 

Such a statement we here propose 
to attempt. We propose, at this 
last moment before the Parliamen- 
tary discussion comes, to show the 
general reader—t1. What it is that 
the Revised Code will actually do ; 
2. Why its authors are trying to do 
this ; 3. What is the merit of their 
design in itself, and what, moreover, 
is the prospect of its accomplishin 
what it intends. And we sh 
notice, in conclusion, the changes 
in his original scheme which have 
just been propounded by Mr. 
Lowe, and examine the value and 
importance of these. 

1.—What the Revised Code will 
actually do, is to reduce consider- 
ably the grants at present contri- 
buted by the State towards the 
support of schools for the poor, 
This is what it will certainly and 
indisputably do. It may do other 
things besides, but about its doing 
these other things there is much 
dispute ; about its effecting a re- 
duction of existing grants there is 
no dispute. The reduction may be 
more or less great; Sir James 
Shuttleworth, the best of authori- 
ties on such a matter, estimates it 
at two-fifths, or £175,000 a year, of 
the money now annually paid; 
Archdeacon Sinclair, representing 
the National Society, estimates it 
at forty per cent. Even Mr. Lowe 
admits that there will be a loss, 
although he declares such estimates 
of it as the above to be exaggerated, 
It is possible that neither of them 
may be mane correct ; but that the 
reduction will be considerable, no 
one who has any real acquaintance 
with the subject denies. It is pro- 
bably safe to reckon it, with Sir 
James Shuttleworth, at about two- 
fifths of the present annual grant. 

The heads of a public department 
are not, in general, the persons 
most forward in proposing to con- 
tract the operations of their own 





* For want of this practical acquaintance, a writer so able and so exact as 
Dr. Vaughan bases an argument upon the assertion that a low certificate from the 
Committee of Council does not at present entitle its holder to any grant of money. 
The assertion and the argument from it are alike erroneous. 
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department, and to reduce its ex- 
penditure. Of anysuch want of self- 
denying disinterestedness the heads 
of our Education Department can- 
not be accused. They have pro- 
pounded a scheme which—while it 
dismays and discourages the sup- 
porters of that system of State-aid 
to public education, which the in- 
finite zeal and adroitness of Sir 
James Shuttleworth, the infinite 
moderation and sagacity of Lord 
Lansdowne, founded inthis country 
with so much difficulty—delights 
and animates all the bitterest ad- 
versaries of that system. It is 
from these adversaries, almost as 
much surprised as rejoiced, that 
the framers of the Revised Code 
have received the warmest ap- 
roval, A clergyman, well known 
in the North Midland Counties for 
his uncompromising opposition to 
all State-interference in national 
education, procured from a York- 
shire meeting, filled with ardent 
Voluntaries who shared his own 
opinions, a vote of entire adhesion 
to the new Code. Mr. Crossley, 
member for the West Riding, an 
Independent and a Voluntary, de- 
clared at an Education Conference 
lately held, that ‘the new Minute 
of the Privy Council had given 
fresh heart and life to the op- 
ponents of the system.’ Those 
members of the late Education 
Commission who, though not re- 
fusing to sign their names to the 
recommendations of their fellow 
Commissioners, signed them with 
the reservation that to the principle 
of State-intervention in this matter 
they were still opposed, confess 
that while the action of the majo- 
rity of their own body was at 
variance with their wishes, the 
present action of the Committee of 
Council is quite in conformity with 
them. ‘It is a step in the right 
direction, says Mr. Miall. ‘The 
penny will become a_halfpenny, 
the halfpenny will become a far- 
thing, and the farthing nothing at 


We will not here stop to ask how 
it is that the Education Depart- 
meut should itself have promul- 
gated a Code such as those most 
hostile to the very existence of that 
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department would have been glad 
to promulgate had they possessed 
the power. The secretary who 
drew up the new Code should have 
been Mr. Miall ; the vice-president 
who defended it should have been 
Mr. Baines. But this is a mere ques- 
tion of persons. What we are here 
concerned to ask, what the general 
reader will care to know is, on 
what grounds the reduction to be 
effected by the new Code is pro- 
posed ; why its authors have been, 
as they profess, induced to make it. 
2.—These grounds are the follow- 
ing. ‘The duty of a State in public 
educationis,’ it issaid, ‘when clearly 
defined, to obtain the greatest 
ossible quantity of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic for the greatest 
number, These are, so far as the 
State is concerned, ‘the education 
of the people. To obtain the 
greatest possible quantity of these 
is ‘the requirement of a State; 
and to attempt to give this greatest 
possible quantity is ‘to attempt to 
give as much as the State can be 
expected to give,’ To give this is 
2 the one thing which the elemen- 
tary schools of the State are bound 
to do, just as the one thing a 
brewer is bound to do is to make 
good beer.’ But the State has 
hitherto given more than this. It 
has paid for a machinery of in- 
struction extending itself to many 
other things besides this. It has 
thus been paying for discipline, for 
civilization, for religious and moral 
training, for a superior instruction 
to clever and forward children—all 
of them matters quite out of its 
province to pay for: it has not ex- 
clusively kept its grants for the 
matters exclusively meriting them, 
the reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. 

In thus acting, the State has of 
course been extravagant. But not 
only has it been extravagant, inas- 
much as it has been paying for 
what it had no business to pay for: 
‘by attending to this it has relaxed 
its attention to those elementary 
matters which alone concerned it. 
These have suffered in consequence. 
While inspectors were reporting on 
the tone and general influence of a 
school, on the discipline and be- 
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haviour of the children, on the 
geography and history of the first 
class, the indispensable elements, 
the reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, were neglected. 

The Education Commission re- 

orted ‘that the children attend 
ong enough to afford an oppor- 
tunity of teaching them to read, 
write, and cipher; but that a large 
proportion of them, in some dis- 
tricts, do not even learn to read; 
that they do not write well; and 
that they learn their arithmetic in 
such a way as to be of little prac- 
tical use in after life, They de- 
clared their opinion that, ‘even 
under the present conditions of 
school age and attendance, it would 
be possible for at least three-fifths 
of the children on the books of the 
schools to learn to read and write 
without conscious difficulty, and to 
perform such arithmetical opera- 
tions as occur in the ordinary busi- 
ness of life.’ They came to the 
conclusion that ‘the existing sys- 
tem has hitherto educated success- 
fully only one-fourth of its pupils.’ 
Seven-twentieths of the present 
body of scholars in our State-aided 
schools ought to read, write, and 
cipher well, who do not. 

At the same time, the Commis- 
sioners bore the strongest testimony 
to the superiority of these schools 
in discipline, in method, in general 
instruction, toallelementary schools 
not aided by the State. 

Well then, it was said, here has 
the State been creating a system 
which ‘ suits admirably in all points 
but one, but that one unfortunately 
is the education of the people,’ It was 
proposed to cure the error by pay- 
ing solely for the reading, writing, 
and arithmetic actually taught, and 
by lowering the standard of in- 
struction, The ‘ principles involved 
in the Code which are really worth 
contending for, are,’ it was de- 
clared, ‘payment by results ; requir- 
ing all managers to make their own 
terms with teachers, and the lower- 
mg the standard of popular educa- 
wn.’ 

But we must remark here that 
another ‘ principle’ also was said to 
be ‘involved’ in the new Code, 


along with these principles of pay- 
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ment by results and lowering the 
standard of popular education, 
This other principle is no less than 
—what do our readers think — 
‘the extending more widely the 
area and benefit of popular educa- 
tion. This, they will naturally 
say, is a most important addition. 
This ‘ principle’ is undoubtedly, if 
it be involved in the new Code, one 
well ‘worth contending for.’ And 
it therefore urgently behoves us to 
be well roche whether it is really 
involved in the new Code or no; 
for we may be very sure that the 
two points on which, in the House 
of Commons, the framers of the 
Code will chiefly rely for winning 
to it the support of the country 
gentlemen, Ho | indeed of that large 
body of members with fair inten- 
tions but without special acquaint- 
ance with the subject, whose votes 
must decide the fate of the new 
scheme, will be these—1. That the 
Code will repress the exorbitant 
pretensions of schoolmasters, and 
reduce the over-ambitious instruc- 
tion of their highest classes; 2. 
That it will carry instruction into 
the ‘waste places’ of the country, 
and, in Dr. Vaughan’s words, ‘ ex- 
tend the advantages of education, 
to a certain though limited amount, 
to a larger number than heretofore,’ 

Now the plain truth is, that to 
hold out this expectation that the 
new Code will extend the advan- 
tages of education to the waste 
places of the country, to places too 
poor or too neglected to obtain 
these advantages under the present 
system, is to hold out an expecta- 
tion utterly and entirely delusive, 
Its framers should be challenged to 
prove how the new Code will do 
this. We hope they will be pressed 
very closely on this point. The 
present system, they will keep say- 
ing—Mr. Lowe said it the other 
day—leaves untouched many of 
the most necessitous places in the 
country ; it helps most those who 
can best help themselves. True, 
let them be answered, this is a just 
reproach to bring against the old 
system ; only show us how your new 
system will in this respect do better, 
‘Somebody or other must gain,’ it 
is said, ‘by a redistribution in 
AA2 
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which so many are said to lose.’ 
But this is not a case of redistribu- 
tion, but of reduction. Two-fifths 
of the sum at present contributed 
by the State to the support of 
schools for the poor are to be sud- 
denly taken away. Why must 
‘somebody or other, among the 
maintainers of such schools, gain 
by this? On the contrary, Arch- 
deacon Sinclair declares, ‘ everybody 
loses.’ And so far are the ‘ waste 
places’ of the country from gaining, 
that they will be among the heavi- 
est losers. We assert this delibe- 
rately ; let the framers of the Re- 
vised Code disprove it if they can. 
Take the very type of a ‘ waste 

lace: some remote rural village 
in Wiltshire or Nottinghamshire, 
with a school of about forty chil- 
dren; the school of this place 
would obtain from the Committee 
of Council under the Revised Code 
annual assistance to the amount of 
£10; at the present moment it can 
obtain from them, without having 
to fulfil one condition which it 
would not have to fulfil under the 
Revised Code, and the attendance 
of the scholars being reckoned as 
precisely the same in both cases—it 
can obtain £30. Let the country 
gentleman who complains that the 
present system leaves poor and re- 
mote districts untouched, while it 
lavishes its aid on wealthy centres 
of population, and who hopes for 
some amendment in this respect 
from the new Code, behold the 
amendment which he will actually 
obtain! 

The principles really involved in 
the new Code remain, therefore, 
those stated above—payment by 
results, those results being under- 
stood to be good reading, good 
writing, and good arithmetic, the 
proper ‘requirement of a State’ 
from the schools which it aids; 
and the lopping off of all payments 
hitherto made for anything else. 
In other words, reduction and a 
prize-scheme. 

The proposal of the Royal Com- 
missioners had been very different. 
They had proposed two grants ; 
one of them to be paid, as at pre- 
sent, for the general maintenance 
of the school and its machinery if 
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these were such as to deserve main- 
taining at all; in other words, ‘in 
consideration of the discipline, effi- 
ciency, and general character of 
the school,’ —of all those matters 
not touched byan individual exami- 
nation of the scholars in reading, 
at and arithmetic,—duly at- 
tested by the inspector ; the other, 
like the new sole grant established 
by the Revised Code, to be paid in 
direct reward of proficiency, proved 
by examination, of individual scho- 
lars in the three branches of in- 
struction, supposed to be suffering— 
‘in consideration of the attainment 
of a certain degree of knowledge 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic.’ 
Thus the Royal Commissioners 
proposed two grants: a main- 
tenance-grant and a prize-grant. But 
the money for one of these grants 
they proposed to raise by a rate, 
An education-rate it is, or is sup- 
posed to be, impossible at present 
to introduce in this country; so 
one of the two grants proposed by 
the Commissioners the Privy Coun- 
cil authorities resolved to abandon. 
They selected for sacrifice that one 
which from all their own previous 
pate and traditions they might 

ave been expected to retain, the 
maintenance-grant ; a contribution, 
not in the nature of prizes for the 
proficiency, in certain subjects, of 
individual scholars, but in the na- 
ture of assistance towards the pay- 
ment of teachers, towards the 
general support of the school. They 
adopted, as henceforth their sole 
grant, that one which was new and 
foreign to their traditions and 
practice, the prize-grant. No aid 
was Renee to be given towards 
the maintenance of teachers, the 
support of the school, in consider- 
ation of the school’s ‘ discipline, 
efficiency, and general character; 
but in consideration of each exami- 
nation successfully passed before 
the inspector, by scholars fulfilling 
certain conditions of age and atten- 
dance, in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, a certain reward was to 
be paid. This was called payment 
by results; and the reduction of 
two-fifths on the total contribution 
of the State will arise from limiting 
the State’s contribution to a pay- 
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ment for reading, writing, and 
arithmetic only, and only for proved 
proficiency in these. 

It is sometimes alleged, indeed, 
that the aid of the State will still, 
under the Revised Code, be partly 
given in consideration of the ‘ dis- 
cipline, efficiency, and general cha- 
racter’ of the school, inasmuch as 
on the inspector’s unfavourable re- 
port of these, one-half of the grant 
which we have called the prize- 
grant may be stopped. But this 
allegation is really, when closely 
looked into, quite illusory ; as illu- 
sory as the allegation that the new 
Code will carry instruction into the 
waste places of the country, now 
neglected. It amounts to this; 
that the elementary schools of Eng- 
land, already mulcted by the new 
Code of two-fifths of the sum which 
they formerly received for main- 
taining their discipline, efficiency, 
and good general character, may be 
mulcted one and a half-fifth more, 
if, with their reduced rate of aid, 
they fail still to maintain these. 
This is not the cld payment for 
maintaining these matters ; it is a 
new penalty for not maintaining 
them. The sole objects judged 
worthy of the grants of the State 
are the reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; but of these grants part is 
forfeited if the objects no longer 
deemed worthy of State-grants are 
not provided for all the same. 
Singular encouragement for these 
latter! Religion, according to Mr. 
Lowe’s latest revision of his plan, 
is to be encouraged in a similar 
manner ; that is, some more of the 
grant is to be forfeited if the reli- 
gious instruction is found to have 
been neglected, These forfeitures, 
however, will seldom be pronounced. 
Inspectors are, after an eas ;and 
where so much aid has been stopped 
already, an inspector will probably 
ve hard not to see anything 
which might force him to stop 
more, 

State-aid to popular education 
diminished in amount, and ad- 
ministered under the conditions of 
a prize-scheme for proved profi- 
clency in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, on the plea that the 
State has hitherto been paying for 
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matters with which it has no con- 
cern, that ‘the greatest quantity of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 
for the greatest number’ is ‘ the re- 
quirement of the State,’ is, so far 
as the State is concerned, ‘ the edu- 
cation of the people; on the plea 
that this State-requirement has 
hitherto been ill satisfied because 
attention was not exclusively 
enough given to it, that it will be 
satisfied better when attention is 
concentrated upon it and with- 
drawn fromsupererogatory matters; 
—this is in fact, stripped of all offi- 
cial details and plainly expressed, 
the meaning of the original Revised 
Code. We have now to examine 
the merit of these pleas. 

3.-—We will take the last plea 
first. It is founded on the decla- 
ration of the Royal Commissioners 
that a very large proportion of the 
scholars, even in inspected schools, 
carry very little instruction away 
with them; that even under the 
present conditions of school-age 
and attendance a much greater 
number of children might ‘learn 
to read and write without conscious 
difficulty, and to perform such 
arithmetical operations as occur in 
theordinary business of life; that,in 
fact,‘so many as seven-twentieths of 
the children ought to learn as much 
as this, even under the present con- 
ditions, who do not.’ Now, is this 
true? About the fact, that a very 
large proportion of the scholars, 
even in inspected schools, ca 
very little instruction away wit. 
them when they leave school, there 
can be no doubt: the inspectors 
themselves declare it; the Royal 
Commissioners are careful to assure 
us that they assert this on the au- 
thority of the inspectors them- 
selves, and not on that of their own 
Assistant-Commissioners. But what 
are we to say to the next assertion 
of the bot Commissioners, that, 
this fact being granted, it is, even 
under the present conditions of 
school-age and attendance, remedi- 
able ; that even now seven-twen- 
tieths of the scholars ought to learn 
to read, write, and cipher much 
better than they do? As to the 
truth of this second assertion, there 
is by no means the same agreement, 
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School-teachers deny it, school- 
managers deny it, SirJames Shuttle- 
worth denies it, the most experi- 
enced of the inspectors deny it. 
They declare the fact of the igno- 
rance in which so many poor chil- 
dren, after passing through our 
elementary schools, still remain ; 
but they give an explanation of 
this fact which is not that of the 
Royal Commissioners. ‘We know 
this,’ says Mr. Watkins, ‘and we 
know also the cause, It is the short- 
ness of school-life. You cannot 
cram into the space of two or three 
years the instruction which ought 
to occupy five or six. Yet this is 
what is being done now, and must 
be done so long as the present in- 
exorable demands of labour con- 
tinue.’ The Royal Commissioners, 
however, will not admit such an 
explanation as this ; they attribute 
the ignorance complained of to 
other causes ; to the neglect of the 
lower classes of his school by the 
master, to his over-ambitious teach- 
ing of the higher classes, to his im- 
perfect teaching of the elementary 
parts of instruction, reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, to all. They 
say that reading, writing, and arith- 
metic might be much better taught 
than they are now, and to a much 
greater number. Who is in the 
right, and where lies the real truth 
in this matter? 

Everything depends here upon a 
rigid exactitude in the use of 
terms. And there has been, on 
the contrary, much laxity. Sir 
James Shuttleworth and others 
have shown with triumph, from 
the reports of the inspectors, that 
a vastly greater proportion of 
scholars than that given by the 
Commissioners, are returned as 
reading, writing, and ciphering 
fairly or well. It has been re- 
torted with equal triumph that 
this only proves how fallacious 
these reports of the inspectors are ; 
for this proportion, calculated from 
their reports, is quite inconsistent 
with the state of imperfect in- 
struction known to exist, and 
indeed admitted elsewhere by the 
inspectors themselves. The truth 
is, the terms fair and good, when 
applied to the reading, writing, 
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and arithmetic of our elementary 
schools, are not always used in 
precisely the same sense, and do 
not carry, to the minds of all who 
hear them used, precisely the same 
impression. 

We wish to avoid all unnecessary 
detail, so we will illustrate this 
from the case of reading only. If, 
when we speak of a scholar read- 
ing fairly or well, we merely mean 
that reading in his accustomed 
lesson-book, his provincial tone 
and accent being allowed for, his 
want of home-culture and refine- 
ment being allowed for, some in- 
evitable interruptions in his school 
attendance being allowed for, he 
gets through his task fairly or well, 
then a much larger proportion of 
scholars in our inspected schools 
than the one-fourth assigned by 
the Royal Commissioners, may be 
said to read fairly or well. And 
this is what the inspectors mean 
when they return scholars as read- 
ing fairly or well. Such reading 
as this might honestly be said to 
meet sufficiently the requirement 
of the Commissioners that a scholar 
shall ‘ read without conscious diffi- 
culty.’ Holding the Commissioners 
fast to this expression of theirs, we 
may safely assert that—whatever 
may be the value of their assertion 
that as many of the scholars as 
three-fifths may be taught, even 
under the present conditions of 
school age and attendance, to 
‘read without conscious difficulty’ 
—the assertion that as few of the 
scholars as one-fourth are actually 
at present taught so to read is 
completely erroneous, 

But the truth is, the Commis- 
sioners presently shift their terms 
a little. .In order to read fairly or 
well, it is no longer enough to read 
without conscious difficulty; it is 
necessary to read in an wtelligent 
manner, 

It is necessary, to use Dr. 
Vaughan’s words, that the scholar 
shall be able to read the Bible with 
intelligence; it is necessary, to use 
the words of one of the ablest and 
most ardent of the Assistant Com- 
missioners—Mr. Fraser—that he 
shall be able to read the newspaper 
with sufficient ease to be a pleasure to 
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himself and to convey information to 
listeners. The Commissioners, in 
adopting these words, no longer 
aie themselves to the require- 
ment that the scholar shall read 
without conscious difficulty ; they 
understand by fair or good reading 
something more than this. They 
abandon what may be called the 
scholastic and professional accepta- 
tion of these terms ; they adopt the 
acceptation of them current in the 
world and among the educated 
classes. 

Now if it is understood by the 
assertion that a child in an ele- 
mentary school reads fairly or well, 
that he reads in an intelligent 
manner, that he can read the Bible 
with intelligence, that he can read 
the newspaper sufficiently well to 
be a pleasure to himself and his 
hearers, then no doubt the in- 
spectors, in reporting so large a 
proportion of children in inspected 
schools as reading fairly or well, 
have asserted what is most untrue. 
If this is what is understood by 
reading fairly or well, the Com- 
missioners, in declaring that not 
more than one-fourth of the chil- 
dren in inspected schools now read 
fairly or well, have asserted what 
is most true. Whether they are 
equally right in asserting that at 
least three-fifths of them ought, 
even under present conditions, to 
learn to read fairly or well in this 
sense, is quite another question. 

But the inspectors have them- 
selves given the clearest proof that 
they at least do not use the terms 
fairly or weli in this absolute sense, 
Mr. Norris, who has been much 
quoted on this point, expressly tells 
us that the newspaper-test is one 
which he has applied only in his 
good schools, and that even these 
good schools failed to stand it. 
*“WhereI found a school much above 
par in reading,’ he says, ‘T tested 
the first class by giving them a 
newspaper and telling them to read 
aloud some paragraph ; but in not 
more than 20 out of 169 schools 
did I find a first class able to 
read a newspaper at sight.’ He, at 
any rate, does not mean when he 
says that a poor child goes through 

reading-lesson well or fairly, 
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can read without conscious diffi- 
culty, that he is an ¢etelligent 
reader, can read the newspaper so 
as to give pleasure to himself and 
others. He knows very well, as 
all persons know who are familiar 
with the poor and their life, and 
who do not take their standards 
from the life of the educated 
classes, that the goodness of a poor 
child’s reading is something rela- 
tive, that absolute standards are 
here out of place. 

The Commissioners are certainly 
mistaken if they imagine that 
three-fifths of the children in our 
elementary schools can, under the 
present conditions, be brought to 
read fairly or well in the absolute 
sense, which, by slightly shifting 
their terms, they have come to 
attach to these words. What ren- 
ders impossible the attainment by 
so many of a eg so considerable 
—a power which is a real lasting 
acquirement for the whole life—is 
the utter want of care for books and 
knowledge in the homes from 
which the great majority of them 
come forth, to which the great 
oar of them return; in a 
word, the general want of civiliza- 
tion in themselves and in those 
among whom they pass their lives, 
It is the advance of them and their 
class in civilization which will 
bring them nearer to this power, 
not the confining them to reading- 
lessons, not the striking out lessons 
on geography or history from the 
course of our elementary schools. 
Intelligent reading—reading such 
as to give pleasure to the reader 
himself and to his hearers—is a 
very considerable acquirement ; it 
is not very common even among 
the children of the rich and edu- 
cated class. When children in this 
class possess it, they owe it not to 
the assiduity with which they have 
been taught reading and nothin 
but reading, but partly to natura. 
aptitude, far more to the civilizing 
and refining influences, the current 
of older and educated people’s 
ideas and knowledge, in the midst 
of which they have been brought 
up. It may safely be said that the 
religious teaching and the general 
information given in schools for 
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the poor supply—most imperfectly 
indeed, but still in some sort or 
other supply—a kind of substitute 
for this current, the loss of which 
would do harm to those mechanical 
parts of instruction on which it is 
now proposed to lay exclusive 
stress, Some remarks in the 
Guardian newspaper bring this out 
very well. ‘Reading, it is there 
said, ‘is not a merely mechanical 
art; good reading requires many 
of the qualities of good oratory ; 
nor will the most elaborate drill 
enable dulness and ignorance to 
wear the appearance of intelligent 
skill. The general intellectual cul- 
tivation which in late years we 
have all been promoting in schools 
is the best preparation for such 
reading as will please and interest 
reader and hearer alike. And the 
Commissioners themselves quote 
the case of a school at Greenwich, 
in which backward readers, kept 
to reading-lessons only, were found 
to make less progress even in read- 
ing than others equally backward 
whose lessons were of a more 
varied cast. The most experienced 
inspectors, too, declare that the 
schools in which the general in- 
struction is best are precisely the 
schools in which the elementary 
instruction is best also. 

The Commissioners, therefore, 
probably overestimated both the 
actual neglect of elementary in- 
struction in schools for the poor, 
and the possible improvement in it 
which the creating a prize-grant 
exclusively for proficiency in this 
instruction might bring about. 
But after all, the Commissioners 
papers still to keep what we 

ave called the maintenance-grant 
—the grant by which aid is given 
to a school not as a mere machine 
for teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but as a living whole 
with complex functions, religious, 
moral, and intellectual. So faras a 
school by its full and efficient dis- 
charge of all these functions acts 
beneficially on the elementary in- 
struction,the Commissioners helped 
it still so to act ; for they proposed 
still to assist the school in the full 
and efficient discharge of all of 
them, But the same cannot be 
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said of the framers of the Revised 
Code, who withdraw the subsidy 
altogether, and leave only a sys- 
tem of prizes for three particular 
subjects. Yet an advocate of this 
Code—the Assistant-Commissioner 
whom we have already quoted, Mr, 
Fraser—has published a pamphlet, 
of which the whole scope is this— 
that the new Code really tends to 
promote the acquirement of general 
information in schools, certainly 
will not tend to discourage it, 
because (as we have already shown) 
good reading is impossible without 
general information and _intelli- 
gence. Was there ever such 
reasoning heard of? If for the 
very object you have in view, good 
reading, cultivation in other sub- 
jects is necessary, why cut off all 
grants for these subjects in the 
hope of thereby getting better 
reading? How are you thus brought 
one step nearer to the end you 
have in view? How are you not 
rather pushed several steps farther 
back from it? The schools even 
with these auxiliary subjects en- 
couraged by your grants have 
failed to produce reading good 
enough to satisfy you, and you 
hope, by discouraging these, to 
make them produce better. Thus 
it turns out that by persisting to 
teach just what you rebuke them 
for teaching, the schools are to 
produce the result which you 
desire! And when, in spite of 
your rebuke, in spite of the with- 
drawal of your grants, they have 
persisted in giving some general 
cultivation, as that without which 
good reading is impossible, you 
turn round and assure them that 
after all the best friends of this 
general cultivation are yourselves! 

This plea, then, for the change 
introduced by the Revised Code 
—that elementary instruction has 
suffered from the undue attention 
given to higher instruction, that it 
will be amended by concentrating 
upon it the exclusive encourage- 
ment of the State—cannot stand. 
We pass to the other plea, that the 
State has hitherto been paying for 
matters with which it has no con- 
cern ; that the requirement of the 
State from the schools which it 
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aids is the greatest possible quan- 
tity of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic for the greatest number, and 
this alone. 

Mr. Cumin, perhaps the cleverest 
of the Assistant-Commissioners, 
declares that the parents of our 
poor scholars care solely for good 
elementary instruction for their 
children, that they care nothing 
about the higher instruction gene- 
rally superadded to this, that the 
higher instruction is due to the 
ambitiousness of the teacher or to 
the requirements of the Privy 
Council Office. A little more ex- 
ee would have convinced 
Mr. Cumin that this is often by 
no means so, A little more expe- 
rience would have shown him 
teachers and managers struggling 
with difficulty against the demand 
for ornamental accomplishments for 
their children by parents who ima- 
gine that these tend to make ladies 
and gentlemen of them; it would 
have shown him teachers excusing 
themselves for teaching geography 
in their lower classes by the plea 
that if they did not teach some- 
thing of this kind the parents 
would remove their children to 
private schools which professed to 
teach more subjects ; it would have 
shown him the scholars of the 
highest class themselves putting a 
pressure upon the master to teach 
them mathematics or French or 
even Latin. He would have found 
that one of the most successful 
baits by which private schools, 
more expensive and less efficient, 
draw scholars away from public 
schools, is the lure of a more am- 

itious programme, ‘There is a 
great deal of folly in all this; but 
the source of it lies in some- 
thing natural and respectable—the 
strong desire of the lower classes 
to raise themselves, The faults of 
the teachers themselves, so visible, 
so pardonable, and so little par- 
doned, proceed from this desire. 
It is by no means clear to us that 
this effort of the humbler classes 
towards a higher stage of civiliza- 
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tion deserves no assistance from 
the State. It certainly requires 
direction, and the only way of ob- 
taining the right to give it direc- 
tion is to give it some assistance. 
The present, however, is an unpropi- 
tious time for dwelling on this topic. 
That tide of reactionary sentiment 
against everything supposed to 
be in the least akin to democracy 
which, in presence of the spectacle 
offered by America, is now sweep- 
ing over Europe, it is useless at 
this moment to try to stem. Now 
is your hour and the power of dark- 
ness, Democracy, by its faults and 
extravagances, has almost deserved 
even so undiscriminating a re- 
action. But while forbearing at 
this inauspicious time to press the 
claims of the higher instruction of 
the lower classes upon State-en- 
couragement,* let the friends of 
these claims steadily refuse to 
ignore them, When a writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine contemptu- 
ously tells the parish schoolmaster 
that ‘if he thinks that the men 
whom the State wants for ‘ cutting 
and polishing’ the little boys and 
girls of the ‘shouting classes are 
those who claim a social equality 
with surgeons and lawyers, he very 
much mistakes the feeling of the 
country,’ let us remind him that 
Coleridge, certainly no _ levelling 
Radical, desired ‘a schoolmaster in 
every parish who in due time, and 
under condition of a faithful per- 
formance of his arduous duties, 
should succeed to the pastorate, so 
that both he and the pastor should 
be labourers in different compart- 
ments of the same field, with such 
difference of rank as might be sug- 
gested in the names pastor and sub- 
pastor, or as now exists between 
rector and curate” Let us repeat 
the wise admonition of M. de 
Rémusat to the upper classes, 
uttered only the other day: 
‘Attaquez avec courage tous les 
problémes de l’avenir de la société 
ou le sort vous a placés, en 
péenétrant avec intelligence et avec 
sympathie dans les sentiments qua 


. ‘The poor man’s child,’ says the excellent President of the Wesleyan Education 
Committee, Mr. Scott, in his letter to Lord Granville, ‘deserves a better education 
than this new regulation will give.’ 
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Caniment et dans les pensées qui la 
guident, en formant avec elle ces liens 
de solidarué morale sans lesquels 
tous les avantages de Véducation ou 
de la fortune excitent Tenvie et ne 
donnent pas U influence.’ 

But, whatever may be the case 
as to the higher instruction, it is 
surely beyond a doubt that the 
‘ discipline, efficiency, and general 
character’ of its elementary schools 
are ‘requirements of a State,’ as 
well as the successful teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Yet for these, to which the Royal 
Commissioners expressly devoted 
a grant from the State, the Revised 
Code gives nothing. Two-fifths of 
the money which now goes to 
maintain these, it takes away, on 
the plea that even with this reduc- 
tion good reading, writing, and 
arithmetic may be sufficiently en- 
couraged; and that, when these 
have been sufficiently encouraged, 
the State has nothing more to do. 
Limit the State’s duty,in theschools 
of the nation, to offering a capita- 
tion grant for every good reader, 
writer, and cipherer? You might 
as well limit the State’s duty, in 
the prisons of the nation, to the 
offering a capitation grant for every 
reformed criminal! But in prisons, 
it will be said, the State has another 
interest besides the reformation of 
the criminal — the protection of 
society. Weanswer: And so, too, 
in schools the State has another 
interest besides the encouragement 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
—the protection of society. It has 
an interest in them so far as they 
keep children out of the streets, so 
far as they teach them—the dull as 
well as the clever —an orderly, 
decent, and human behaviour ; so 
far as they civilize the neighbour- 
hood where they are placed. It 
owes to its schools for the poor 
something more than prizes, it owes 
them help for maintenance, It owes 
them that very subsidy which Mr. 
Lowe is so indignant at now giving, 
and so impatient to withdraw. 
Whether this helpis bestowed inthe 
form of a contribution towards the 
payment of the teachers, or in that 
of a contribution towards the gene- 
ral expenses of the school, matters 
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little. But for every school- 
machinery which is thrown out of 
gear, for every glimmer of civiliza- 
tion which is quenched, for every 

oor scholar who is no longer 

umanized, owing to a reduction, 
on the plea that reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are all the State 
ought to pay for, in our present 
State-expenditure for elementary 
schools, the State will be directly 
responsible. It will be as respon- 
sible as it would be for the harm 
to society of any deterioration 
which should be brought about in 
our prison-system by a reduction, 
on the plea that reformed criminals 
are all the State ought to pay for, 
in the present expenditure for 
prisons. 

Lord Stanley said the other day at 
Leeds that he should be satisfied ‘if 
three-fourths of all those who at- 
tend day-schools could be sent out 
into the world knowing thoroughly 
how to read, write, and cipher; 
having acquired, in addition, those 
habits of order, discipline, and neat- 
ness, which a well-managed school 
gives, and having been taught the 
elementary truthsof religion.’ Well, 
the State, if the Revised Code is 
adopted, will do something towards 
giving Lord Stanley satisfaction. 
It will give prizes for the produc- 
tion of good reading, writing, and 
ciphering. But for the formation 
of ‘those habits of order, discipline, 
and neatness, which a well-managed 
school gives,’ it will give nothing. 
For the inculcation of the 
elementary truths of religion, 
it will give nothing. But 
these, say the advocates of the 
Revised Code, it is the clergyman’s 
duty to see cared for. True, it is 
his duty ; but what a course for the 
State, to put a clergyman’s duty at 
variance with his interests! Instead 
of strengthening his hands, it 
creates a temptation for him to 
stimulate in his parish school the 
secular rather than the religious 
instruction, and then tells him 
that it is his duty to overcome this 
temptation! Why this is as if a 
highwayman, who puts his pistol to 
your head and demands your money 
or your life, were to tell you at the 
same time that you would be 
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a very cowardly fellow if you did 
not resist him. ‘I should like 
nothing better, you might answer 
‘than to show a proper spirit, and 
to do my duty as a man; but I 
should like also not to have my 
brains blown out for doing it.’ 

But even supposing that, alarmed 
at discovering what grave evils will 
follow the withdrawal of a large 
amount of the aid now given to 
elementary schools, the framers of 
the Revised Code were to consent 
to increase their Capitation Grant, 
so that the amount of this aid 
should still remain the same, the 
Revised Code would yet remain 
open to the most serious objections. 
The partisans of the Code at first 
laid great stress on its economy. 
But it was soon evident that they 
must not base its excellence on its 
economy alone ; for a Minute abo- 
lishing all grants whatever to edu- 
cation would have been more 
economical still, and therefore 
more excellent. Of late, therefore, 
they have changed their ground a 
little, and all the stress is now laid 
on the Code’s efficiency. The 
concessions just announced some- 
what diminish the reduction 
at first threatened. ‘Lord Gran- 
ville and Mr. Lowe do not, we are 
now told, ‘propose to diminish 
the grant, or to exclude one child 
from a share in it. But it will 
henceforth be no work, no pay. ‘I 
cannot promise, says Mr. Lowe, 
‘that the new scheme will be eco- 
nomical; but if it is not econo- 
mical, it will be efficient. ‘I am 
not aware, says Dr. Vaughan, 
‘that a positive diminution of ex- 
penditure is a prominent object of 
the changes proposed.’ But ‘who 
shall complain,’ he asks, ‘if hence- 
forth the State should say, “ What 
I give, I choose to give as the 
reward of success; of success in 
teaching the rudiments?’ The 
State, we have said, owes to its 
elementary schools more than 
‘prizes for success in teaching the 
rudiments ;’ it is a social and poli- 
tical blunder to confine its duty 
towards such schools to the duty 


of offering these. If, however, 
under the name of ‘prizes for 
success in teaching the rudiments,’ 
it gives as much as it formerly 
gave under the name of ‘grants in 
consideration of the discipline, 
efficiency, and general character’ of 
schools, the bad consequences 
of this social and political blunder 
are no doubt lessened. They are 
not by any means removed; for it 
is idle to say that when the State 
proclaims ‘success in teaching the 
rudiments’ to be the sole object of 
its rewards, other matters, really of 
vital importance to the State—the 
humanizing of that multitude of 
children whose home-training is 
defective, who are very rude, igno- 
rant, or dull, very unlikely to 
obtain prizes, and whom, therefore, 
under the operation of such a Prize- 
scheme as that proposed, ‘7 will 
not pay to teach ;*—it is idle to say 
that this, that the forming those 
‘habits of order, discipline, and 
neatness, the inculcating those 
‘elementary truths of religion, 
which Lord Stanley wishes to be 
formed and inculcated, will not be 
made in some degree secondary, 
will not, therefore, to some extent 
suffer. But even if this were not 
so, even should the social and poli- 
tical blunder entirely disappear, 
a great administrative blunder 
would remain. The State would 
be forced to appropriate to the 
supervision of public education, 
much too large a proportion of its 
whole grant for public education ; 
a great deal of money would have 
to be spent in maintaining inspec- 
tors, which would be better spent 
in maintaining schools. This is 
the inconvenience of losing sight 
of the State’s proper business. The 
State’s proper business in popular 
education, is to help in the creation 
and maintenance of the schools 
necessary; to cause fit local 
bodies to be appointed with the 
function of watching over these 
schools ; and, finally, itself to exer- 
cise over these bodies and their 
performance of their functions, a 
general supervision. When it goes 


* The words of the Memorial read by a deputation from the Educational Societies 
to Lord Granville. 
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far beyond this, when it makes its 
aid a system of prizes requiring the 
most minute and detailed exami- 
nations ; when it tries to test the 
acquirements of every individual 
child to whose instruction it con- 
tributes, it goes beyond its province, 
it invests itself with municipal, not 
imperial, functions, it creates an 
administrative expenditure which 
is excessive. It is as if (to revert 
to our old comparison of prisons) 
the State, proposing to support 
prisons by a capitation grant on 
reformed criminals, had to ascertain 
for what criminals the grant was 
due. ‘The staff of officers to con- 
duct this minute inquisition would 
absorb funds which might have 
provided prison-discipline enough 
to reform scores of criminals. Even 
at present the cost of inspection 
forms a very large item in the ex- 

enditure of the Committee of 

ouncil, Under the operation of 
the Prize-scheme proposed by the 
new Code, this cost would be 
doubled. ‘The first piece of states- 
manship we have had on this 
subject’ would be guilty of this 
grave administrative blunder! The 
last remaining friends of ‘voluntary 
energy and spontaneity, would 
create a mass of State-mechanism 
only to be paralleled in China! 
Examination, we are told, is now 
the rule of our public service. Yes ; 
but where, except in China, is 
examination the rule not only for 
every public servant, but for all 
those to whom the public servant's 
action extends? Yet this is the 
rule which Mr. Lowe institutes, 
by examining—not his own in- 
spectors before appointment— but 
every child in the schools which 
these inspectors visit. This is as 
if the State undertook, not only to 
send the exciseman before the Civil 
Service Commissioners, but to send 
before them also all the people who 
drink beer! 

Such are the merits of the 
Revised Code. It will not do 
what it proposes to do; it will not 
‘extend the advantages of educa- 
tion to a larger number than here- 
tofore,’ and it will not remove ‘the 
unsatisfactory state of elementary 
instruction in inspected schools.’ 
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Tt will not make the distribution 
of the Parliamentary grant for 
education ‘more general and more 
effective. And, even were it to 
do what it proposes, the means by 
which it proposes to do this would 
still be objectionable ; namely, the 
confining the State’s part in popular 
education to the offering ‘prizes for 
success in teaching the rudiments, 
and the compelling the State to 
institute, in order to test this suc- 
cess, an immense system of indi- 
vidual examination. 

Concocted in the recesses of the 
Privy Council Office, with no advice 
asked from those practically con- 
versant with schools, no notice given 
to those who largely support schools, 
this new scheme of the Coun- 
cil Office authorities—by which 
they abruptly revolutionize the 
system which they were appointed 
to administer, stab in the back 
the ward committed to their guar- 
dianship—has taken alike their 
friends and enemies by surprise. 
Their own inspectors, educa- 
tion-societies, school-managers, 
are astounded. Their enemies, 
while enjoying their triumph, can 
hardly believe that they have 
obtained it so easily. They cannot 
refrain from scornfully compli- 
menting the Committee of Council 
on the facility with which it has 
yielded. ‘We learnt with equal 
surprise and satisfaction, say the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, ‘the prompt 
and radical remedy which the Lords 
of the Education Committee were 
already prepared (as it now appears) 
to apply to the evils and short- 
comings we had endeavoured to 
point out. The justification of our 
strictures is therefore complete, 
since the heads of the department 
are so conscious of these defects 
that they have since promulgated 
a Minute which rescinds the whole 
of their former code of regulations, 
and substitutes an entirely new 
system for that of 1846. All that 
we take to be proved at present is, 
that the old system is universally 
condemned by the very persons who 
have administered ut.’ And the 
reviewers applaud the new plan 
proposed, because it will give 
* greater liberty of action to mana- 
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gers, more self-reliance to teachers ; 
not caring to add that in their 
opinion it is a great pity managers 
should not be made yet more free, 
and teachers yet more self-reliant, 
by the abolition of all State-aid to 
them whatever. 

But they accept the Revised 
Code as an instalment, as the 
‘commencement of the end’ of a 
system of State-aid to national 
education, that palpable ‘defiance 
of the laws of supply and demand.’ 
The enemies of such a system are 
relieved to discover that their own 
maxims are now predominant in 
the Council Office ; that the autho- 
rities there are indeed still encum- 
bered with ‘this system of which 
Sir James Shuttleworth was the 
author,’ but that they are convinced 
that ‘it is time to halt, to ‘ arrest 
the growth for the future of this 
vested interest, which, by making 
State-payments to schoolmasters, 
he created. They find Mr. Lingen, 
the Secretary, himself deprecating 
any further extension of the system ; 
apprehending that it must become 
unmanageable, enlarging on its 
administrative difficulties, Sir 
James Shuttleworth, who knows 
the details of this business at least 
as well as Mr. Lingen, makes very 
short work of these administrative 
difficulties. A more honourable 
and indefatigable public servant 
than Mr. Lingen does not exist ; 
but the most indefatigable man 
sees difficulties in a course for 
which he has no love. Mr. Lingen’s 
difficulties show the presence, in 
the heart of the Education Depart- 
ment, of this want of love for the 
very course which sucha department 
is created to follow. 

The present heads of this depart- 
ment would certainly never have 
instituted it. They cannot well abo- 
lish it outright, but they reduce its 
action as much as possible. They 
share in their hearts the feelings 
of those who think the existence of 
such a department opposed to 
English habits, and undesirable. 
Indeed, this existence is opposed 
to so great a body of English habits 
and English prejudices, that one 
wonders how it ever found means 
to establish itself, It found them, 


almost entirely, in the zeal and 

erseverance of one man, Sir James 

huttleworth. He has been taunted 
with not possessing the graces of 
style, the skill of the literary artist ; 
but he possesses that which is 
perhaps almost as useful as these, 
and which those who taunt him do 
not always exhibit—a thorough 
knowledge of this subject of popu- 
lar education. And how comes he 
to know it so well? Alas! there 
is no royal road to knowledge in 
these matters ; he knows it in the 
only way by which this subject 
ever can be well known—he knows 
it because he loves it. Statesmen 
—andamongthem Lord Lansdowne 
deserves to be named the first—who 
perhaps did not share his zeal, 
were yet wise and open-minded 
enough to see the benefits which 
might be wrought by it. So, in 
the face of immense prejudice, of 
angry omg! of vehement opposi- 
tion, the ducation Department 
was established. The good which it 
did, reconciled to it gradually even 
that body, which S its nature 
shares most strongly the popular 
eg on this matter, which 

ad been warmest in its opposition, 
loudest in its outery—the clergy. 
Because they have thus outgrown a 
vain prejudice, the clergy are now 
reproached with inconsistency, with 
being debauched by Government 
grants, with ‘relying too little upon 
personal exertion,’ with ‘importu- 
nately petitioning for public alms.’ 
The aid cry, so hollow, yet to the 
heedlessso plausible, isagain raised: 
‘It is time that our schools should’ 
be thrown back upon that mode of 
maintenance which is the most 
independent.’ Independent for 
whom? For those for whose sake 
these schools exist—the poor and 
their children? Is a poor man 
more independent by receiving 
help from his squire or his rector 
towards his child’s education, than 
by receiving it from the State? Are 
his reasonable wishes as to the 
kind of that education, more likely 
to be respected by his local, or by 
his imperial benefactor? To state 
a commonplace like this fully, is to 
refute it. Experience, the best of 
teachers, has convinced the clergy 
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of the hollowness of this and other 
like commonplaces which once 
deluded them. Their schools have 
been dearer to them than their 
prejudices. As they saw the change 
gradually worked in the country 
by the Education Grant—as they 
began to perceive the benefits for 
the present and future of a steady 
current of communication opened, 
for help, sympathy, and guidance, 
between the Government of this 
country and the schools of the 
lower classes —their prejudices 
were dispersed or forgotten, and 
thesystem which it is now proposed 
to ‘simplify’ until it becomes, in 
Mr. Miall’s words, ‘ nothing at all,’ 
grew precious to them. Their 
attachment will probably even now 
save it from destruction. Their 
experience has been a truer guide to 
the clergy than has their enlighten- 
ment to organs of public opinion, 
such as the Guardian or the Spec- 
tator, most friendly to the improve- 
ment and gradual elevation of the 
lower classes, but so sensitive to 
the faults of the present system 
that they are disposed to welcome 


the Revised Code for attacking it. 
To such friends of the lower classes 
we may well say: You know not 


what you do. It is because there 
is something vital in the connexion 
established between the State and 
the lower classes by the old system, 
that this system—with all its com- 

lication, all its expensiveness, all 
its mistakes, with all the false taste 
of many of its schoolmasters and 
students, all their pretentiousness, 
all their sciolism, all their nonsense 
—was yet precious; it is because the 
Revised Code by destroying—under 
the specious pleas of simplifying, 
of giving greater liberty of action 
to managers—this vital connexion, 
takes the heart out of the old 
system, that it is so condemnable. 

For it withdraws from popular 
education, so far as it can, all 
serious guidance, all initiatory di- 
rection by the State ; it makes the 
action of the State upon this as 
mechanical, as little dynamical, as 
possible, It turns the inspectors 
into a set of registering clerks, with 
amass of minute details to tabu- 
late, such a mass as must, in Sir 
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James Shuttleworth’s words, ‘neces- 
sarily withdraw their attention 
from the religious and general in- 
struction, and from the moral fea- 
tures of the school,’ In fact the 
inspector will just hastily glance 
round the school, and then he must 
fall to work at the ‘log-books,’ 
And this to ascertain the precise 
state of each individual scholar’s 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
As if there might not be in a school 
most grave matters needing inspec- 
tion and correction ; as if the whole 
school might not be going wrong, 
at the same time that a number of 
individual scholars might carry off 
prizes for reading, writing, and 
arithmetic! It is as if the generals 
of an army,—for the inspectors 
have been the veritable generals of 
the educational army,—were to 
have their duties limited to inspect-’ 
ing the men’s cartouch-boxes, 
The organization of the army is 
faulty:—inspect the cartouch-boxes! 
The camp is ill-drained, the men 
are ill-hutted, there is danger of 
fever and sickness. Never mind; 
inspect the cartouch-boxes! But 
the whole discipline is out of order, 
and needs instant reformation :—no 
matter; inspect the cartouch- 
boxes! But the army is beginning 
a general movement, and that 
movement is a false one ; it is mov- 
ing to the left when it should be 
moving to the right: it is going to 
a disaster! That is not your busi- 
ness ; inspect, inspect the cartouch- 
boxes ! 

‘ But what was to be done? cry 
Mr. Lowe and his friends. ‘It was 
impossible for us,’ says Mr. Lowe, 
‘to remain quiet under the actual 
imputations cast upon the system.’ 
‘ Not being able to avail itself of the 
suggestion of a county rate, nor yet, 
in the face of a recent exposure, to 
ask Parliament for a large increase 
of the grant, all the Committee of 
Council could do,’ say Mr. Lowe’s 
friends, ‘ was to do as it has done, to 
economize ; and it isin its economies 
that the Minute differs from the 
report of the Royal Commissioners, 
Not quite so; it differs from it, 
radically, in the principle on which 
it makes its grants, in that it makes 
its grants for reading, writing, and 
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arithmetic only, while the Royal 
Commissioners proposed to make 
theirs partly for these, but partly 
also for the ‘ discipline, efficiency, 
and general character’ of the school, 
But the Committee of Council was 
not reduced to one of the three al- 
ternatives, of either proposing a 
county rate, or else asking Parlia- 
ment, in the face of a recent exposure 
for a large increase of the grant; or 
else, those two courses being im- 
possible, economizing. It might 
surely have made itself quite cer- 
tain, whether an exposure had ac- 
tually befallen its system, and to 
what this exposure amounted. It 
might have made some inquiry on 
this matter of its own officers, 
whose credit was greatly concerned. 
It made none. If it had satisfied 
itself, as we are persuaded it might 
have satisfied itself, that the Royal 
Commissioners had not clearly seen 
the real truth of this matter of the 
elementary instruction; that well 
and i/, in this matter, are relative 
terms ; that of the children in our 
inspected schools much more than 
the Commissioners’ one-fourth read 
well, considering their condition 
and opportunities—very much less 
than the Commissioners’ three- 
fifths could be brought, with their 
present condition and opportuni- 
ties, to read well absolutely ;—if it 
had explained this, if it had de- 
clared, as it might have declared 
with perfect truth, that it had it- 
self emphatically insisted on the 
importance of the elementary in- 
struction ; that. it had struggled for 
its advancement, that it was pre- 
pared to struggle for it still ;—such 
an explanation, we are convinced, 
would have been willingly accepted. 
The Committee might on roved 
its sincerity by very simple adminis- 
trative changes. It had already di- 
rected its inspectors to pay special 
attention to the elementary instruc- 
tion, but it had retained (and still 
retains) its crowded programme of 
subjects for examination. By strik- 
ing out the great majority of these, 
by reducing the subjects entered on 
the official programme from twenty- 
three to five—religious know- 
ledge, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and general informaton—and by 


directing the inspector to refuse 
to examine in the last if he 
be dissatisfied with the results 
of his examination in the four 
others; by permitting him to re- 
commend partial stoppage of grants 
when thus dissatisfied (at present 
he can recommend entire stoppage 
only)—the Committee of Council, 
at the same time that it would have 
somewhat diminished its consump- 
tion of stationery (no light merit), 
would, we feel certain, have done 
far more to promote elementary 
instruction than the Revised Code 
will ever effect. 

But we must not forget that we 
write for the general reader, and 
that we have promised him to avoid 
official details as much as possible. 
We will not trouble him with the 
= simple expedients by which, 
as Sir James Shuttleworth shows, 
the minor administrative knots 
which fill Mr. Lingen with such 
dismay—the multiplication of Post- 
office orders and of petty separate 
papeeoken Rem school—might 

ave been untied without the sword 
of the Revised Code. Nor will 
we discuss even more important 
changes which it was time to bring 
about, but which, like the consoli- 
dation of small payments just men- 
tioned, might have been brought 
about without a revolution. The 
details of the Privy Council Office 
system have grown up gradually; 
some of them must have been the 
result of accident ; all of them are 
fit matter for revision. It can 
hardly have been by the deliberate 
judgment of men of sagacity that 
that meritorious work, Morell’s 
Analysis of Sentences, was made the 
intellectual food of girls of sixteen. 
It can hardly have been by the de- 
liberate judgment of men of taste 
that another meritorious work, 
Warven’s Extracts from Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, was selected, for the 
astonishment of Quintilians yet 
unborn, to be the authorized text- 
book for readers, the chosen field 
in which the student of elocution 
should exhibit his powers. It must 
have been by an accident that those 
two odious words, male and female 
(for man and woman, boy and girl), 
established themselves so firmly in 
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the vocabulary of a department 
charged with the propagation of 
humane letters and _ refinement, 
from whence they are invading the 
common language of the whole 
country, carrying into the relations 
of social human life the termino- 
logy of the Zoological Gardens. 
The Revised Code contains, we see, 
regulations for changing certain 
matters in the training of pupil- 
teachers and students, It must 
have been by an accident that these 
were omitted. But we will not 
discuss these things here. We will 
not discuss the organization of in- 
spection ; inspection with its sixty 
inspectors, all performing the in- 
dependent functions and receiving 
something like the salary of —- 
tors-general, but not chosen (they 
are far too numerous) with the 
care with which inspectors-general 
should be chosen; not possessing 
(they are far too numerous) that 
access to their chief by which in- 
spectors-general enlighten him as 
to what is really going on outside 
the walls of the central office ;—in- 
spection which the Revised Code 
reorganizes not at all, but proposes 
to make, by introducing a plan of 
immense examinations, more vast, 
more expensive,and more unwieldy. 
We will only say in passing, that 
we are convinced the right course 
to follow is not to increase the 
number of Privy Council Office in- 
spectors, but rather to reduce it; 
that the State—instead of attempt- 
ing itself to carry out a vast system 
of minute local examinations by 
means of its own inspectors in 
chief, highly paid and sent from a 
Siesta avail itself for 
such purposes of a local and 
cheaper machinery, supervising the 
operations of this by their own in- 
spectors greatly reduced in number. 

his is what is done in Holland 
with signal success, and we are sure 
it might be done here. Our deno- 
minational system affords, indeed, 
peculiar facilities for it. We feel 
certain that in the case of national 
schools (which form the vast majo- 
rity of those aided by the Commit- 
tee of Council), the ordinary in- 
spection of these would be perfectly 
well performed by the diocesan in- 
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spectors—appointed as at present, 
but receiving a small deena 
from the Committee of Council for 
their travelling expenses—acting 
under the supervision of the Com- 
mittee of Council’s inspector in 
chief, and removeable from the 
Committee of Council's service (but 
from that only) by the Lord 
President. The diocesan inspectors 
are in general men of precisely the 
same age, standing, and experience 
as the majority of the young cleri- 
cal inspectors, They could hardly 
be asked to act under the super- 
vision of these; but under the 
supervision of an inspector in chief 
much their superior in standing 
and experience they would willingly 
act. These inspectors in chief 
would have a districts, would 
be few in number (ten or fifteen 
would probably suffice for all Eng- 
land), might therefore be selected 
with great care and discrimination 
and would be, like the provincial 
inspectors in Holland, the only 
salaried inspectors of the State. As 
in Holland, they would yearly re- 
inspect a certain number of the 
schools inspected by their local in- 
spectors, and would maintain among 
these uniformity of practice and 
standard. At the same time, they 
would form a body of men not too 
numerous to have concert among 
themselves, and to communicate 
with the central office. Similar 
means might be found to provide 
for the inspection of British, Wes- 
a, or Roman Catholic schools, 
which lie chiefly in or about the 
large towns. The inspectors at 
present are at once very expensive 
and a mob. Under the Revised 
Code they will be still more expen- 
sive, and still more a mob. 
Finally, we will not even discuss 
the much vexed question of the 
teachers’ augmentation grants, by 
its handling of which the Revised 
Code has raised such a storm. We 
will not attack this handling. We 
will even say that the teachers have 
not, in our opinion, either a vested 
interest or a legal claim. They 
have only what is called,in common 
life,averyhard case. We thinkapay- 
ment in consideration of a teacher's 
place in an examination for honours 
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a bad form of help for the State’s 
help towards school-maintenance 
to take. We do not think it the 
State’s business itself to hold exa- 
minations for honours, any more 
than we think it its business itself 
to examine all the little readers in 
the country. We should be sorry 
to see less mental life and activity 
among the young schoolmasters, 
but we should be glad if this could 
find its vent and look for its 
honours (as it is beginning to look 
for them) in the examinations of 
bodies such as the London Univer- 
sity and its affiliated institutions, 
rather than in the examinations of 
a Government Department. The 


. examinations of the Committee of 


Council should address themselves 
to ascertain a teacher’s competence 
only; there we agree with the 
framers of the Revised Code. But 
we think they might have managed 
to establish this principle for their 
future operations, without wholly 
disregarding the hopes, the legiti- 
mate confidence engendered by their 
own past operations; withoutthrow- 
ing twenty thousand persons into 
despair. So, again, with the aid to 
training colleges. We do not blame 
the framers of the Revised Code 
for wishing to set some limits to 
this. The State has aided the 
creation of too many of these insti- 
tutions, often in the wrong places, 
and at needless expense. Limita- 
tion was necessary. But we could 
wish some better means had been 
originally devised for accomplish- 
ing this limitation, by processes 
which the training colleges might 
have accepted, and which would not 
have abruptly deranged all their 
Operations ; by processes which 
their inventors might not have 
been, after all, forced to abandon. 

These are matters, however, in 
which the Council Office autho- 
rities might perfectly well have 
proposed any needful changes, 
although it behoved them to plan 
such changes prudently. Every 
one admits that the old system, 
m us details, was, as Mr. Lowe 
called it, ‘a tentative, provisional, 
and preliminary one.’ But recog- 
nising that the mind of the country 
was not yet ripe for the final settle- 
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ment of this question of popular 
education, not able to adopt the 
county rate of the Royal Commis- 
sioners, but explaining what had 
been the real success of the system 
they administered, explaining what 
there was erroneous in the com- 
plaints against it, proposing certain 
salutary administrative changes, 
the Council Office authorities might, 
we are convinced, with the cheerful 
acquiescence of the country, have 
asked Parliament, not ‘for a large 
increase of their grant, but for a 
continuation of their former grant, 
for the means of carrying on their 
old system for the present; thus 
saving intact for the future the 
vital principle of that system,—the 
principle, that the State owes to 
schools for the poor support ‘in 
consideration of their discipline, 
efficiency, and general character,’ 
and a supervision which addresses 
itself, above all, to these. Their 
strength was to sit still. 

Instead of this, they have ac- 
cepted with alacrity the first sum- 
mons of their adversaries, and are 
cheerfully preparing to abandon all 
their positions. If these are ever 
to be reoccupied they will all have 
to be fought for over again. In- 
stead of reserving this question for 
the future, they settle it now; by 
proposing & change which abandons 
the essential part of their old sys- 
tem, severs all vital connexion be- 
tween the State and popular educa- 
tion, substitutes for the idea of a 
debt and a duty on the State’s part 
towards this, the idea of a free gift, 
a gratuitous boon of prizes ; for a 
supervision of the whole movement 
of popular education,—its method, 
its spirit, and its tendency,—a me- 
chanical examination of certain 
scholars in three branches of in- 
struction. For to this must State- 
inspection inevitably dwindle,when 
to these the grants of the State are 
confined, here the State’s trea- 
sure is bestowed, there will its 
heart be also. 

But Lord Granville and Mr. Lowe 
have just announced certain conces- 
sions. Some of theseareslight, others 
are more important. They none 


of them remove the worst faults of 
the Code, although two of them 
BB 
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partially correct its greatest absur- 
dities. The framers of the Code 
have actually discovered that they 
‘pushed their principle too far 
when they proposed to examine 
infants under six years of age! 
They have positively found out 
that to discourage the retention in 
school of all children over eleven 
years of age is not a good way of 
peeing popular education! 

rom such quickness of appre- 
hension what might not be ex- 
pected? But then throughout the 
whole speech of the real author 
of this Code—Mr. Lowe—shines 
clearly forth the spirit which still 
animates him, and which makes 
even his concessions valueless. 
That spirit is a spirit of hostility 
to the system which he administers, 
and to its fundamental principles. 
It is in vain that he declares—to 
conjure the alarm which he has 
excited—that ‘he has no wish to 
disturb any of the fundamental 
— of the present system.’ 

/ith his next breath he avows that 
‘his only plan is to sweep away the 
existing system.’ Reproached with 
inconsistency, he explains that he 
only means to sweep away the an- 
nual grants of the present system. 
That is, he means to sweep away 
just what is essential in the present 
system—its maintenance-grants, its 
recognition of the State’s duty to 
aid schools for the poor ‘in con- 
sideration of their discipline, 
efficiency, and general character.’ 
And this he calls ‘not disturbing 
any fundamental principle of the 
present system! We suppose he 
must imagine that the ‘fundamental 
principle of the present system’ is 
its vice-president, and that so long 
as that functionary subsists, the 
system is whole. So, again, he 
consents to spare the training 
colleges a little longer, but he con- 
sents to this unwillingly and with 
menaces. So, too, forced to give 
up his examination of infants— 
forced to mar in this particular the 
beautiful simplicity of his scheme, 
forced to admit into it, in some 
small measure, the accursed thing, 
the maintenance-grant, the subsidy 
—he relieves his mind by lament- 
ing over the decay of that volun- 
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tary spirit which once regarded all 
State-grants with such jealousy, by 
intimating that, ‘ were he at liberty 
to choose abstractedly what he 
thought best for the education of 
the country, he would have no such 
grants at all. He has the air of 
apologizing to the Voluntaries for 
not being able to give them perfect 
satisfaction. We are convinced 
they will receive his apologies most 
indulgently. His momentary bow- 
ing in the house of Rimmon will 
be forgiven him, It is so evident 
that his heart is in the right place! 
It is so manifest that his desires 
are in the heaven of Voluntaryism 
with Mr. Baines, even though his 
eaetiee be condemned to grope a 
ittle longer in the earthly gloom 
of State-connexion! 

But of his enmity to the present 
system, Mr. Lowe gave a yet more 
striking proof than these apologies, 
It is understood that the inspectors 
are, as a body, favourable to that 
system, and averse to the Revised 
Code: their reports are quoted in 
contradiction of the assumptions 
on which the Code is based. Mr. 
Lowe determined to punish them. 
The habits of English public life, 
the high tone of English public 
men, in general prescribe to a 
Minister the most punctilious con- 
sideration for those who serve under 
him. He spares and screens these, 
though it be to his own hindrance. 
His generosity in this respect 
is one of Lord Palmerston’s most 
popular qualities ; rather than resist 
its impulse, he has incurred on 
more than one occasion serious 
embarrassment. From no such 
embarrassment will Mr. Lowe 
suffer. With the unscrupulousness 
of passion—growing desperate as 
the dangers of his ‘little subject’ 
thickened round him—he, in his 
late speech, flung to the winds every 
restraint of official delicacy. In 
his Code he had sacrificed the 
pene of his department ; 
nis speech he sacrificed its persons. 


The best oe of that performance 
was an elaborate attack upon his 
i Of this Lord 


own inspectors, 
Granville is incapable. But Lord 
Granville is not the real leader in 
this struggle. 
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What will be the issue of the 


discussion now impending? We 
have good hopes. The disposition 
hitherto shown by the House of 
Commons has been excellent ; the 
attachment of the country at large 
to a system from which vast prac- 
tical benefit has been derived is 
strong. But we are not confident. 
The friends of the Revised Code 
are numerous, resolute, and power- 
ful. There is Mr. Lowe, a political 
economist of such force, that had 
he been by when the Lord of the 
harvest was besought ‘to send la- 
bourers inio his harvest,’ he would 
certainly have remarked of that 
petition that it was ‘a defiance of 
the laws of supply and demand,’ 
and that the labourers should be 
left to come of themselves. There 
is the Z'imes, which naturally up- 
holds Mr. Lowe. There is the 
Daily News, unable on this subject 
to shake off what it has shaken off 
on so many others, a superstitious 
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reverence for old watchwords of 
those extreme Dissenters, who for 
the last ten years have seemed bent 
on proving how little the future of 
the country is to owe to their in- 
telligence, There are the friends 
of economy at any price, always 
ready to check the hundreds of the 
national expenditure, while they 
let the millions go. There are 
the selfish vulgar of the upper 
classes, saying in their hearts that 
this educational philanthropy is all 
rubbish, and that the less a poor 
man learns except his handicraft 
the better. There are the clever 
and fastidious, too far off from its 
working to see the substantial 
benefits which a system, at all na- 
tional, of popular education confers 
on the lower classes, but offended 
by its superficial faults, All these 
will be gratified by the triumph of 
the Revised Code, and they are 
many. And there will be only one 
sufferer ;—the education of the people. 
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BARREN HONOUR. 
A Tale. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ ‘SWORD AND GOWN,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A WISE MAN IN THE EAST, 


PAY succeeded day, and Alan 
Wyverne still lingered at Dacre 
Castle. He could hardly have told 
you what kept him there. The 
shooting certainly was a great at- 
traction, for, though the season 
closed in the first week of his stay, 
there were snipe and wild-fowl 
enough to have found work for 
half a dozen guns ; but it was not 
the only one. The truth was, that 
a sort of liking had sprung up 
between the cynical host and .his 
ew guest. No amount of oP 
rinking could warm Bernard Ha 
dane into an approach to con- 
viviality ; but his morose, moody 
temper decidedly softened during 
the few hours that he spent each 
evening in Alan’s society. There 
was no sympathy perhaps, strictly 


speaking, between these two, but 
there was a certain affinity of suf- 
fering. The same soft white hand 
had stricken them both sorely, 
though one wound was yet green, 
and the other had been rankling 


more than a score of years. After 
that first night, neither made the 
faintest allusion to the subject; 
but ever and anon, when they were 
talking about pictures or other 
things in which both took an in- 
terest, the conversation would drop 
suddenly, and a silence would 
ensue as if by mutual consent ; 
then, each felt conscious that his 
companion’s thoughts were wan- 
dering in the same direction as his 
own, and with equal bitterness, 
After a few minutes you might 
have seen each break from his 
reverie, with the same half angry 
impatience, as if despising himself 
for the weakness of such idle 
musing, knowing all the while 
that the return of the dreaming-fit 
was as much a certainty and a 
_—— of hours as the rising of 
the morrow 's sun, 


Wyverne’s visit would probabl 
have been still further prolonged, 
if an invitation had not come one 
morning, suiting his present 
humour so exactly, that he ac- 
cepted it without a moment's 
hesitation. An old comrade of 
Alan’s was on the point of starting 
in his yacht for a roving cruise 
round the shores of Greece and 
Syria, with an intention of pene- 
trating as far as the hunting- 
grounds that lie westward of 
the lower spurs of the Caucasus: 
indeed, there was a charming in- 
definiteness about the whole thing; 
the limits of their wanderings an 
the time of their return were to 
depend entirely on circumstances 
and the fancy of the travellers. 
Raymond Graham had heard of 
his friend’s late disappointment, 
though he made no alos to it 
in his letter, only enlarging on the 
sporting prospects of the expe- 
dition and the attractions of avery 
pleasant party. He thought it 
would be just the proposal to 
tempt Wyverne, and he guessed 
right. 

None of the new-fashioned re- 
medies beat some of the old ones, 
after all. Change of climate and 
change of scene enable the sufferer 
to make a stand against sickness 
of body or mind just as effectually 
as they did four thousand years 
ago. 

Hot blinding tears stream down 
Dido’s stricken face as she steals 
on board her galley in the har- 
bour of Tyre; for nights she 
will not close her heavy eyes, lest 
a dead man should stand by her 
couch pointing to the gash of 
Pygmalion’s dagger ; the boldest of 
her true friends and leal vassals 
dares not trouble with a word of 
comfort that great hopeless sorrow. 
But see—the headlands of Cyprus 
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are yet blue in the leeward dis- 
tance, and the rich blood has 
begun to colour the pale cheek 
again ; when the dark lashes lift, 
men see that the divine light is 
not quenched in the glorious eyes; 
nay, the sweet lips do not dis- 
semble a faint, sad smile as she 
hears Bitias boasting loud of the 
bride he will win before sundown. 
Of a truth, [think the fair Queen’s 
dreams will cease to be spectre- 
haunted, before her prow touches 
ground in the sands of Bagradas. 

They are more definite now as to 
the seasons of donning and doffing 
their weeds, and will not set their 
tresses free a day too soon; but, 
O Benedict, my friend, are you 
sanguine enough to believe that so 
long a voyage would be needed, to 
replace despairing grief by decorous 
woe, in the desolate bosom of your 
widow, or mine? 

Remember, we have been speak- 
ing of creatures, many of whom 
must find a certain pleasure in a 
mild languid melancholy. ‘They 
would not, if they could, be gay.’ 
Wyverne’s temperament, though it 
contained womanlike elements of 
gentleness and tenderness, was 
essentially masculine. He was, 
indeed, stouter of heart and stronger 
in will than most of the rough-and- 
ready Stryver sort, who cannot 
argue without blustering or advise 
without bullying ; who, neither in 
love nor war, ever lay aside the 
speaking-trumpet, The battle of 
life had gone hard against him of 
late ; but he did not therefore con- 
clude that there was nothing left 
worth living for. The example 
just then before his eyes was not 
without a significant warning. 
Alan felt that absence from Eng- 
land would suit him best for a 
while; but he had no idea of 
banishing himself indefinitely. The 
proposed expedition would have 
tempted him at any period of his 
life, and he looked forward to it 
now with a real interest and an 
honest determination to make the 
best of everything. 

Bernard Haldane did not attempt 
to alter his nephew’s purpose ; in- 
deed, he approved of it thoroughly; 
but he sat much later than usual 
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on the last evening, and seemed 
loth to say good-bye, 

‘Tf I am alive when you return, 
you will come here, I hope,’ he 
said, at last. ‘If lam gone, | am 
sure you will, for good reasons. 
Your programme promises well— 
so well that it would be a pity not 
to carry it out thoroughly. Don’t 
let money stop you. Where you 
have to deal with semi-barbarians, 
it’s often a mere question between 
silver and steel ; the first saves an 
infinity of trouble, and, I think 
it’s the most moral argument of 
the two. So take my advice, and 
bribe Sheikhs and chiefs to any 
extent. I have written to-day 
to my bankers, to give you un- 
limited credit there. Now, don’t 
annoy me by making objections. 
You know perfectly well that I 
sacrifice nothing. If I did, my 

enerosity would still begin very 
Bie-n<tes late, I fear. It would he 
the falsest delicacy if you were to 
refuse ; for, though we have been 
almost strangers hitherto, through 
my fault, Alan—you are my 
nephew, after all.’ 

e laid his hand gently, almost 
timidly, on Wyverne’s as he finished 
speaking, and the thin white fingers 
quivered with his nervous eager- 
ness, though they remained always 
deadly cold. 

It must be a very mortifying 
and humiliating time when an 
old man, who has started in 
life with exceptional advantages 
of intellect and fortune, is com- 
pelled to admit the probability of 
the whole thing having been a 
mistake from first to last; unless 
there is some grievous sin to be 
acknowledged and repented of, [ 
think it would be more satisfactory 
to go blundering on unconsciously 
to the end. To such a frame of 
mind Mr. Haldane had been 
coming gradually for days past. 
He quite realized the fact that, in 
default of a son, he would have 
chosen Wyverne out of all England 
as the heir to his broad lands and 
great possessions. He knew enough 
of Alan’s character to feel sure that 
no more than common kindness in 
earlier days would have been 
needed to win his affection and 
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keep it; but he had held him at 
arm’s length with the rest till it 
was too late to do anything better 
than change dislike into indiffe- 
rence, For thirty years he had sat 
alone, ‘nursing his wrath to keep 
it warm,’ fancying that he could 
make the many suffer for the crime 
ofone. He had succeeded perhaps 
in discomfiting a few miserable 
dependents, and in disappointin 

or disgusting a few relatives a 
friends; but he had never ruffled 
a rose-leaf in the couch of the fair 
‘enemy who did him that dis- 
honour.’ Who had been the real 
sufferer, after all? The unhappy 
misanthrope almost gnashed his 
teeth as he answered the question, 
and acknowledged the childish im- 
potence of his rancour. If he had 
only had the courage at first, to 
look his wrongs and griefs fairly 
in the face, they might have been 
easily kept at bay; it was too late 
to strive for the mastery when 
they had become a part of his 
morbid being. He saw all this 
clearly enough now. The old, old 


a oe perfected, when to 


work it out is physically impos- 
sible—the alchemist just grasping 
the Great Arcanum, without a 
stiver left to buy powder for the 
crucible or coal for the furnace. 
Nevertheless, that inveterate 
habit of looking at things aw noir 
rather misled Bernard Haldane as 
to the state of Wyverne’s feelings. 
It would be too much to say that 
he had begun to conceive a real 
affection for his uncle; but he was 
not insensible to the change in the 
latter's demeanour. He felt that 
the old man was trying, after his 
fashion, to make some amends for 
the past, and rather reproached 
himself for not having met such 
advances more cordially. Day by 
day the wall built up between 
them had been crumbling, and this 
last act of generosity made the 
breach quite practicable. An or- 
thodox hero would, of course, have 
taken the ‘ pale and haughty’ line, 
and have rejected the golden olive- 
branch, preferring sublime inde- 
pendence to late obligation, Alan 
was much more practical and 
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prosaic in his ideas; he accepted 
without hesitation, and did not 
scruple to express his gratitude 
warmly, though not demonstra- 
tively. It is needless to say that 
he did not intend to work the carte 
blanche unreasonably hard. §o 
those two parted, in all amity. 
Bernard Haldane knew that he 
would be alone again on the 
morrow, and that in all proba- 
bility he saw his nephew’s face for 
the last time; but he drank less 
and slept better, that night, than 
he had done for years. 

Wyverne wrote to tell Hubert 
Vavasour of his plans as soon as 
they were fixed. He got a very 
characteristic answer, full of kind 
wishes and prophecies of great 
success to the expedition. In truth 
the Squire rather envied any one 
who at that juncture could get 
well clear of England, home, and 
beauty. Hespoke cheerfully about 
Helen, but his hopes for her 
seemed about the brightest of his 
domestic prospects. Evidently he 
thought that the crash could not 
be much longer averted, and that 
the close of the current year would 
find wrack and ruin at Dene. None 
the less, from the bottom of his 
honest heart, he wished his nephew 
good-speed, 

A fortnight later, strong healthy 
excitement tingled in Alan’s veins, 
as he stood on a wet sloping deck, 
his arm coiled through the weather- 
rigging, and looked ahead, through 
spray driving thick and blindly, 
over a turmoil of black foam- 
flecked water, betting with himself 
as to when the next sea would 
come tumbling in-board. The 
Goshawk was a stout schooner. 
measuring two hundred liberal 
tons; there was no handier or 
honester craft in all the Royal 
squadron; but she had to do all 
she knew that afternoon, fighting 
her way foot by foot and tack by 
tack against a boisterous south- 
wester, with Cape Finisterre frown- 
ing on her lee. We have not 
to follow in the track of the out- 
ward-bound ; our business is, now, 
— the girls they left behind 
them. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
A STAR IN THE WEST. 


The season opened early, and 
promised brilliantly. There was 
an unusually good entry of ‘ mai- 
dens ; but among these one held 
easily, from the first, an undisputed 
pre-eminence, They would have 
made a favourite even of a protegée 
of Lady Mildred Vavasour’s ; you 
may guess what prestige attached 
to her only daughter. In truth, 
the demoiselle could have won 
upon her merits; before that first 
drawing-room when, it was said, 
Royal eyes lighted upon her kindly 
and admiringly, the triumph was 
secured, Such a success had not 
been achieved within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant of White’s. 
Hardly any one had heard of her 
brief engagement, and those who 
did know, only looked upon it as a 
childish, cousenly folly, entailing 
no serious consequences, Certainly, 
there was nothing in Helen’s de- 
meanour suggestive of regret or 
repining. Most people would have 
laughed incredulously, if they had 
been told that the superb head, 
which carried itself so imperially, 
had ever been bowed down hope- 
lessly and helplessly, or that the 
lustre of the glorious eyes had 
ever been drowned in miserably 
unavailing tears. She seemed 
generally in good spirits, but they 
were not equable ; her humour was 
cruelly capricious, and it was im- 
possible to calculate upon her tem- 
per; she would be dangerously 
captivating one evening, and, the 
next morning, absolutely inacces- 
sible. They very soon found out 
that she would sometimes be moved 
to serious anger on absurdly slight 
pretexts, or—none at all. 

To speak the truth, Miss Vava- 
sour was by no means insensible to 
the admiration she commanded, 
and appreciated homage - tho- 
roughly. It was very pleasant to 
keep the best men in town en fac- 
hon near the Statue, looking eagerly 
for her appearance in Rotten-row ; 
and to know, at a ball, that her 
rivals were waiting with blank 
tablets, till her own was filled up to 
the cotillon. She was strictly im- 
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partial at first, and the sharpest 
eyes could not detect the shadow 
of a preference ; she made it a rule 
not to indulge the best of her part- 
ners with more than his one regu- 
lar turn, There was surprise, if 
not scandal, throughout Babylon, 
when Bertie Grenvil engrossed her 
almost entirely on a certain evening. 
The Cherub was not disposed to 
undervalue his advantages of any 
sort; so he never confided to the 
world that he had received in the 
morning a long letter from Alan 
Wyverne, and had discussed it with 
Helen, line by line. 

Almost all our old acquaintances 
are in town. Max Vavasour has 
returned from Northern Italy, 
where some mysterious attraction 
had detained him since last No- 
vember, and signalizes himself by 
an exemplary attention to his do- 
mestic duties ; he sacrifices readily 
all the early part of his evenings 
whenever ‘my lady’ requires his 
attendance, and breaks his morning 
sleep, without a murmur, to chape- 
ron his sister in her rides. Such 
virtue deserves to be rewarded; 
and it is possible that Max sees the 
glitter of a rich compensation not 
far off in futurity. There is Maud 
Brabazon, you see—more perilously 
provocative than ever; her co- 
quetry seems to have blossomed 
with the spring flowers ; she is still 
disporting herself mischievously 
with Bertie Grenvil’s facile affec- 
tions, who has not gained a foot of 
ground since we left them at Dene. 
The Cherub begins to acknowledge 
that he is getting very much the 
worst of it ; but finds, apparently, a 
certain satisfaction in the maltreat- 
ment, and submits to cruelty and 
caprice with an uncomplaining do- 
cility worthy of a better fate and a 
better cause. Harding Knowles, 
too, has opened the campaign with 
unusual prodigality and splendour; 
he rides the neatest of hacks, is 
profusely hospitable in luncheons 
at his chambers and suburban din- 
ners, and speaks—always with 
bated breath and in the strictest 
téte-d-téte—familiarly of ‘ Clydes- 
dale.’ He is to be seen at all Lady 
Mildred’s parties, who treats him 
with marked consideration ; but he 
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keeps clear of her daughter, for the 
recollection of that discomfiture at 
Dene still rankles bitterly. 

Before long, diffidence and de- 
seey showed themselves in 
the circle of Miss Vavasour’s assi- 
duous admirers ; the Detrimentals 
drew back in fear and trembling, 
and even the best of the Eligibles 
stood aloof, for a season, watching 
how things would go. The Great 
Earl had come to the front, evi- 
dently in serious earnest. 

Such reserve is, surely, most just 
and natural. Shall we be ruder 
than the lower animals, who by 
their example teach us a proper 
respect of persons? 

e—a company of beautiful 
bright-eyed antelopes are drinking 
at their favourite pool, deep in the 
green heart of the jungle; the 
leopards have tracked them, and 
steal nearer and nearer, till a few 
seconds more will bring the pre 
within clutch of their spring: sud- 
denly the ravenous beasts cease to 
trail themselves forward, crouching 
lower and lower till their muzzles 
seem buried in the ground: there 
they lie, rigid and motionless, 


showing no sign of life, even by a 
quiver of the listening ear: the 


sounds close by are significant 
enough to them, though the poor 
little antelopes hear nothing—a 
soft, heavy footfall—a deep breath 
drawn long and savagely—a smo- 
thered rustle, as though some huge 
body were forcing stealthy passage 
through the tangled jungle-grass : 
the leopards know, right well, that 
the King of the Forest is at hand, 
and famished as they are, will not 
betray their presence even by a 
growl, till their Seigneur shall have 
chosen his victim and satiated his 
appetite. Could the most patient 
and discreet of courtiers or para- 
sites act more decorously ? 

The simile is not altogether in- 
apposite, I fancy, nor very new 
either: nevertheless, O fairest 
reader! I do pray you to pardon 
the truculence of that carnivorous 
comparison. 

Clydesdale did not seek to dis- 
semble his admiration ; indeed, he 
seemed desirous to aficher it as 
much as possible, for he knew that 
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it was the surest way of keeping 
the ground clear, and that was pre- 
cisely what he wanted. If it had 
been possible he would have liked, 
when he was calling in Guelph- 
crescent, to have left some visible 
token of his presence outside, to 
warn off the vulgar and profane, 
even as the Scythian chiefs used to 
plant their spear at the door of the 
tent wherein dwelt the favourite of 
the hour. From the moment that 
he heard, with a fierce throb of ex- 
ultation, of the breaking off of 
Helen’s engagement, the Earl had 
made up his resolve, and never 
doubted as to the event. Alan’s 
departure made him still more con- 
fident ; he felt that the last barrier 
had been taken away: he had no- 
thing to do now but to sit still and 
win. He was doggedly obstinate 
in his attentions, yet by no means 
demonstrative ; he seldom tried to 
secure more than two of Miss 
Vavasour’s waltzes in an evening, 
but these were the only ones in 
which he deigned to exhibit him- 
self; when she was dancing with 
any one else, he would stand watch- 
ing her swift graceful movements, 
with a critical complacency on his 
broad sensual face, that was enough 
to aggravate even an indifferent 
spectator—the conscious pride of 
proprietorship was so very evident. 
Vith just that same expression, the 
chief of a great stable watches the 
Oaks favourite as she sweeps past 
him, leading the string of two- 
year-olds—so easily—with her long 
sweeping stride. Lord Clydesdale 
was always sparing of his conver- 
sational treasures, if he possessed 
any ; nor did he lavish them even 
on the woman whom he delighted 
to honour. His eyes ought to have 
been more expressive, for they had 
a good deal of duty to do ; his per- 
tinacious gaze scarcely left Helen’s 
face when he was in her presence, 
and he seemed to consider this 
homage ~~ sufficiently expres- 
sive, without translating it ver- 
bally. Riding by her rein in 
Rotten-row, lounging in Lady Mil- 
dred’s drawing-room for hours of 
an afternoon,—the moody suitor 
was always the same silent, “. 
self-satisfied statue of Plutus, Ii 
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the real truth had been known, I 
believe he would have preferred 
doing all the wooing by proxy. 

No amount of coldness on Miss 
Vavasour’s part would have checked 
the Earl in his obstinate determi- 
nation to win her; but it must be 
confessed that he did not meet 
with much discouragement. 

If a purely conventional marriage 
had been proposed to Helen, some 
months ago, she would probably 
have rejected it with much indig- 
nation and scorn ; but things were 
altered now. Women, as well as 
men, turn readily to ambition— 
never so readily as when love has 
just been rudely thwarted—and 
the demoiselle, though proud as 
Lucifer, was not too proud to be 
ambitious. The little she had seen 
of her admirer had not impressed 
hervery favourably ; but no active 
dislike was working the other way. 
She knew how eagerly matrons and 
maidens had striven and schemed 
to attain the Clydesdale coronet— 
it was, in truth, better worth wear- 
ing than some Grand Ducal crowns 
—there was a certain triumph in 
the consciousness that she had 
only to stretch out her little hand 
to place it on her brows, 

‘There’s nothing like competi- 
tion, they say ; the maxim holds 
good in other things besides com- 
merce and Civil Service examina- 
tions. I believe that there is hardly 
any folly, short of sin—let us be 
generous, and make that possible 
ese which a woman may 
not be tempted, if she is once 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of rivalry. There is no end to the 
absurdities that they will commit, 
when this emulous devil possesses 
them. I have seen a most excel- 
lent young person, ordinarily a 
model of demure propriety, attempt 
to vault over high timber and come 
thereat to grief absolutely unutter- 
able, sooner than be beaten by a 
companion better versed in gym- 
nastics, who had just performed the 
feat safely and gracefully amidst 

eneral applause. I have known a 
air dame—maturer, it is true, in 
attractions than in years—utterly 
ignore her habitual prudence, and 
compromise herself gravely by 





waltzing thricealmost consecutively 
with the same partner, simply be- 
cause she alone could induce that 
languid hussar to break an anti- 
terpsichorean pledge which he had 
entered into for no earthly reason 
but laziness ; yet, on her purity of 
one and honesty of intention 
would peril the residue of my 
life—or, what is more to the pur- 
pose—of my patrimony. 
The Apple may be crude or 
withered, and scarcely worth the 
lucking ; but if the fatal legend 
e once visible on its rind, you will 
see divine eyes glitter with some- 
thing more than eagerness; and 
even chaste, cold Pallas may not 
repress a jealous pang, when the 
prize is laid in Aphrodité’s rosy 


alm. 

If it had been a question of keep- 
ing faith with Alan Wyverne, Miss 
Vavasour would not have wasted 
one thought or one regret on the 

resent triumph or the splendid 
uture; but ite that they 
were separated for ever and ever, 
she was inclined to try if ‘the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world’ could not make some amends 
for what she had lost. She would 
not suppose it possible that a new 
affection could ever replace the 
passionate love that had been 
crushed and thwarted, but which 
would not die. There was her 
great mistake. It is in our early 
ears that we ought to be patient ; 
ut we never recognise this till we 
are old: we hope while we are 
oung, but we will not wait. So 

elen accepted Clydesdale’s satur- 
nine devotion, on the whole rather 
graciously ; her haughty, wayward 
temper, which would break out at 
seen, rather attracted than repelled 

m. 

It soon began to be noised abroad 
that the Great Fish was firmly 
hooked, if not landed. Certain 
astute chaperons acknowledged, 
with a sigh, that it was time to 
desist from a futile pursuit, and to 
seek humbler and more available 
victims. Dudley Delamere, the 
Earl’s heir presumptive, who had 
nourished wild hopes of succession, 
on the strength of his cousin’s noto- 
rious habits of self-indulgence, came 
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down to the Foreign Office, two 
mornings running, with whiskers 
uncurled, thereby intimating pros- 
tration and despair as plainly as if 
he had rent his perfect garments, 
or scattered ashes on his comely 
head. 

‘I wont fight any longer,’ he 
said, plaintively ; ‘the luck’s too 
dead against me. Throw up the 
sponge; the Begum has won it 
fairly.’ 

Those profligates were wont thus 
irreverently to designate a certain 
elderly Indian widow—very stout, 
good humoured, and dark com- 
plexioned, with rather more thou- 
sands in the funds than she had 
years on her head—who, for the 
last two seasons, had manifested 
an unrequited attachment to the 
ungrateful but not unconscious 
Delamere. It must have been the 
attraction of contraries that made 
her bow down so helplessly before 
that slim, golden-haired Irresistible. 
He rather avoided her than other- 
wise ; made a merit of coming to 
her artistic dinners; and treated 
her, when they met, with cruelly 


cold courtesy but the impassioned 


Eurasian still kept hoping and 
worshipping on ; pursuing the re- 
luctant Adonis with pertinacious 
blandishments, with broad benevo- 
lent smiles that terrified him inex- 
aw and with glances out of 
ner great black eyes that sent a 
shiver through his sensitive organi- 
zation. Patient fidelity was re- 
warded at last. When Dudley had 
once made up his mind to the dire 
necessity, he accepted the position 
in a manly and Christian-like spirit, 
and sacrificed himself for the 
benefit of his country and his 
creditors, with a calm chivalrous 
bravery worthy of Regulus or— 
Smith O’Brien. They say it is a 
very comfortable ménage, on the 
whole; certainly, the Begum’s 
smiles are more oppressively radi- 
ant than ever, and [I should think 
she has gained about two stone in 
weight, since the day that crowned 
her constancy as it deserved. 
Nevertheless, though Lord Clydes- 
dale’s attentions were so marked, 
and his intentions so evident, the 
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season ended without his coming 
to the point of a formal proposal, 
It would be rather hard to define 
his reasons for the delay. Possibly, 
holding the game in his hand, he 
chose to dally over his triumph, 
and play it out to the last card, 
Possibly, too, when a man’s 
bachelor-life comprises every ele- 
ment of comfort and luxury, he 
lingers with a fond reluctance over 
its close. Besides this, the Earl 
appreciated the advantages of his 
position thoroughly ; it pleased him 
to be the centre-point at which the 
machinations of mothers and the 
fascinations of marriageable virgins 
were levelled ; he had observed of 
late—not without regret—a mani- 
fest slackening in these assiduities, 
and, vain as he was, he felt that it 
would be rather unsafe to rely on 
his personal attractions for securing 
such pleasant homage, after his 
future wasonce decided irrevocably. 
Absolutely unalloyed selfishness 
will make even the dullest of intel- 
lects calculating and crafty. But 
Clydesdale did not vacillate in his 
set purpose for an instant. His 
last words, both to Lady Mildred 
and her daughter, before he left 
town for Scotland, were perfectly 
significant and satisfactory. 

‘My lady’ had shown herself 
throughout worthy of her fame as a 
consummate tactician. The cunning 
mediciner was always at hand to 
give aid if aid was required, but 
she was far too wise to interfere 
with Nature, when it was working 
favourably. She guessed aright as 
to the state of her daughter's feel- 
ings; she could understand how 
bitter memories were perpetually 
conflicting with ambitious ees in 
the poor child’s troubled breast; 
but she knew that a certain order 
and harmony must _ inevitably 
succeed, ere long, the chaos and dis- 
cord ; so she waited for the event 
in quiet confidence, without irri- 
tating Helen by consolation, or 
advice, or surmises. With Clydes- 
dale, Lady Mildred was equally 
cautious and reserved; she was 
always charmed to receive him, of 
course, and ready to accept his 
attendance; but her bitterest 
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enemy could not have accused her 
of betraying any undue eagerness 
to attract or to monopolize it. The 
accomplished dissembler could 
afford to despise affectation ; when 
the Earl’s marked attentionsshowed 
that he was thoroughly in earnest, 
she did not pretend unconscious- 
ness, but accepted them with a 
composed courtesy, as if such 
homage was only her daughter’s 
due. She bore herself somewhat 
like a monarch of olden days, 
receiving the fealty of a mighty 
vassal—evidently gratified by the 
tribute, yet by no means over- 
powered by the honour. She did 
not attempt to conceal her approval, 
but she would not derogate from 
her position one step; she was 
ready to conciliate, not to concede. 
The suitor soon understood that 
his position did not entitle him to 
follow his own fashion of wooing, 
or to dictate his own terms; he 
could not claim a single privilege 
that had not been granted from 
time immemorial to such as were 
worthy to aspire to a Vavasour of 
Dene. Do not suppose that ‘my 
lady’s’ demeanour ever expressed 
this too plainly ; dignified stiffness 
or majestic condescension were 
utterly out of her line ; her manner 
never lost the gentle caressing 
languor which made it so charming, 
The tacit way in which the under- 
standing was established, showed 
the perfection of the art. The 
engine would not have been com- 
plete if soft quilted velvet had not 
masked the steel springs so tho- 
roughly. 

Lady Mildred was not in the 
least vexed or disappointed when 
Clydesdale left town without 
bringing matters actually to a crisis. 
She knew right well, it was the 
simplest question of time. When 
the Earl spoke, rather eagerly, 
about meeting the Vavasours again 
very soon, she only replied ‘that 
she hoped they might do so; but 
that her own summer arrangements 
were scarcely fixed yet. They 
would be at Dene in the autumn, 
certainly, and would be very happy 
to see him, if he could spare them 
a week in the shooting season.’ 
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Her coolness quite disconcerted 
Clydesdale; he bit his lip, and 
looked for a moment as if he were 
going to be angry; but he checked 
himself in time, only giving ‘my 
lady’ a look before he went, that, 
if she had been at all disquieted, 
would have set her mind effectually 
at rest. 

It is rather an humiliating con- 
fession to make about one’s Prima 
Donna—but, I am afraid, Helen 
was really more disconcerted than 
her mother at the abeyance in 
which affairs just then remained. 
It is not certain if she had made 
up her mind to accept Lord Clydes- 
dale at once; but it is certain that 
she would have liked to have had 
the option of refusing him. In 
truth there were other disagreeable 
incidents, besides a passing mortifi- 
cation of vanity. Miss Vavasour’s 
marvellous beauty had not in any- 
wise palled upon public admira- 
tion; men gathered round her, 
wherever she appeared, just as 
eagerly as at the beginning of the 
season, and the candidates for in- 
scription on her card were nume- 
rous and emulous as ever; but 
there was a marked reserve and 
reticence in their homage. When 
a damsel is once assigned, by 
general consent, to a high and 
puissant seignior, even though no 
contract shall have been signed, a 
certain wall of observance is built 
up around her, that few care 
seriously to transgress, except 
those incorrigible reprobates who 
make a mock at all social and con- 
ventional obligations, and never 
see a fence without wanting to 
‘lark’ over it. Perhaps it ts rather 
aggravating, to be obliged to con- 
form to all the constraints of 
affiancement, without having so far 
reaped its solid advantages. 

I am well aware that poor 
Helen’s market-value as a heroine 
will have gone down about fifty per 
cent. in this chapter. But what 
would you have? The ancient 
answer to the question—‘ What 
does Woman most care fur?—holds 
good still. We can solve the riddle, 
now, without the Fairy’s help, 
affirming boldly that it is— Power. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
HOW WOLVES AND FOXES DIE. 


One of our characters 
trouble us no more. The summer 
passed, and autumn came on 
quickly; but Bernard Haldane 
never saw the leaves change. Life 
had been flickering within him, 
fitfully, for some time past; it 
went out suddenly at last; the 
mortal sickness did not endure 
through forty-eight hours. He 
betrayed no fear or impatience 
when he heard that his end was 
approaching rapidly ; only mutter- 
ing under his breath—There is 
time enough for all I have to do.’ 
He paid no sort of attention to the 
remonstrances of the physician, 
but caused himself to be carried at 
once into his library, where he 
remained locked in for nearly two 
hours, with a servant whom he 
could trust thoroughly. Paper 


need 


after paper was examined and 
burnt—a packet of yellow faded 
letters, first of all; and Mr. Hal- 
dane retained throughout a perfect 
intelligence and ng a 


He leant back in his chair when 
all was done, and closed his eyes 
with a sigh of satisfaction, but 
roused himself from the stupor that 
was creeping over him, to write, 
with great difficulty, a few lines to 
Alan Wyverne; the signature was 
scarcely legible, and as he was 
trying to direct the envelope, his 
head fell forward heavily on the 
table. When they got him back 
to his room, he was almost too 
weak to speak, though he rallied 
somewhat after taking strong re- 
storatives, 

The rector of the parish—a meek, 
single-minded, conscientious man 
—thought it his duty to offer what 
comfort and succour he could, 
though he feared the case was 
nearly desperate. What doubts, 
and misgivings, and repinings 
entered into the system of Bernard 
Haldane’s dark cynical philosophy, 
God only can tell; he never tried 
to make a proselyte. As regards 
any communion with the Church, 
or outward observance of her cere- 
monies, he might have been the 
veriest of infidels ; but he had never 
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shown himself her overt an- 
tagonist. He listened now to all 
that the priest had to say, quite 
patiently and courteously, but with 
an indifference painfully evident. 
When asked, ‘if he repented? he 
answered, ‘Yes, of many things,’ 
Then came the question, ‘Are you 
in peace and charity with all the 
world? No word of reply passed 
the firm white lips, but they curled 
with a terribly bitter smile; and 
the skeleton hand that lay on the 
coverlet was clenched, as though 
the long filbert-nails would pierce 
its palm. 

The good rector felt utterly dis- 
heartened; he had not nerve 
enough to cope with that intracta- 
ble penitent ; it would have been 
a sinful mockery to speak of a 
Sacrament, then; so he did the 
best he could—praying long and 
fervently, even against hope, for 
the troubled soul that was so near 
its rest. The sick man lay quite 
still, watching the movements of 
the priest, at first with mere curi- 
osity, soon with a growing interest ; 
at last it seemed as if his eyes 
would fain have thanked the 
kindly intercessor ; but they waxed 
dimmer every moment, till the 
heavy lids closed slowly and 
wearily, not to be lifted again. 

The physician standing by bent 
down his ear to the lips that still 
kept moving. He caught one word 
—‘ Mildred’—and some other syl- 
lables absolutely unintelligible. 
The frown on the brow and the 
contraction of the features, just 
then, surely did not come from 
pain. So—murmuring a farewell, 
that savoured, I fear, rather of 
ban than blessing—died Bernard 
Haldane—more tranquilly and se- 
renely than saints and martyrs 
have died, who bore uncomplain- 
ingly all the burden and heat, and 
shrank from no self-sacrifice that 
could benefit their kind. 

The bitter- face changed and 
softened strangely, they say, before 
the corpse was culd, till it settled 
into intense sadness, and ten years 
seemed taken from the dead man’s 
age. That grave, pensive expres- 
sion perhaps was a natural one, 
before the keen morbid sensibility 
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was so cruelly warped and withered. 
It may be that he did repent 
heartily at last, though he could 
not forgive; thinking of the gece 
all round him that he had never 
stretched a hand to help, of the 
honest affection that he may have 
barred out when he shut himself 
up in his arid misanthropy. If he 
did once thoroughly realize this, 
and his utter impotence to make 
any amends, be sure the latest 
pang of his life was the sharpest 
of all. That is the worst of all 
philosophy—Epicurean or Stoic, 
seductive or repellant ; it wild often 
fail just at the critical time of trial. 
The tough, self-reliant character 
that meets misfortune savagely and 
defiantly like a personal foe, holds 
its own well for a while; but, if 
there be not Faith enough to teach 
humble, hopeful endurance, I think 
it fares best in the end with the 
hearts that are only—broken. 

Mr. Haldane’s will was very 
brief, though perfectly explicit and 
formal. Every one who had ever 
suffered from his temper or caprices 
found themselves over-paid beyond 
their wildest expectations. These 
legacies excepted, he left all that 
he possessed, without fetter or 
pal to his nephew. 

There was great exultation among 
the many who knew and loved 
Alan Wyverne well, when they 
heard of his goodly heritage. 
Bertie Grenvil, on guard at the 
Palace on the Sunday when the 
news came to town, called his 
intimates around him to rejoice 
over the ‘ pieces of silver’ that his 
friend had found, and presided at 
a repast such as Brillat-Savarin 
might have ordered if he had 
served in the Household Brigade. 
Algy Beauclere lost heavily at the 
club that night, for he was tied, 
after the Mezentian fashion, to a 
partner who never played the right 
card even by accident; but he 
laughed a great honest laugh, and 
told the incorrigible sinner, when 
the penance was over, that ‘he 
would make a very fair player in 
time, if he would only sit still and 
take pains.’ The Squire appeared 
at dinner radiant and triumphant, 
as if there were no such things as 
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mortgages or Jews on this side of 
eternity. Lady Mildred looked 
delighted and vaguely sympathetic, 
as if she would have liked to con- 
gratulate some one on the spot, 
but did not quite see her way. 
Helen Vavasour’s cheek flushed for 
an instant and then grew very 
pale; her lip trembled painfully, 
as she whispered to herself, ‘Too 
late—ah me! too late ! 

The Goshawk was lying off Beyrout 
when ‘the good news from home’ 
came out. Wyverne received them 
with a placidity approaching to in- 
difference, which exasperated his 
companions intensely ; but he left 
the party immediately, and re- 
turned alone by the next steamer. 
When he landed in England, he 
went straight to Castle Dacre. The 
first paper that he opened was 
Bernard Haldane’s letter. It ran 
thus : 

‘My dear Alan,—I wish I could 
have seen you once more, though I 
have little to say besides farewell. 
Think as kindly of me as you can; 
but don’t try to persuade yourself, 
or others, that you are sorry I am 
gone. I leave no chief mourner. 
If a dog howls here to-night, it will 
be because the moon is full. It is 
but common justice that we should 
reap as we have sown; neverthe- 
less, these last hours are rather 
dreary. I have left everything un- 
done that I ought to have done for 
thirty years and more, but I have 
tried to make amends—at least to 
you. You are young enough to 
enjoy this second inheritance 
thoroughly, and wiser than when 
you lost your own. I will not 
attach to my bequest even the 
shadow of an implied condition; 
yet I pray you to keep the old 
house and its contents together as 
long as you can, You said your- 
self it would be a pity to part them. 
I would leave you my blessing if I 
dared; but it would be a sorry 
jest, and might turn out badly. [ 
do wish you all the good luck that 
can be found in this mismanaged 
world. I wish it—even if you 
yersuade her mother to allow 

elen Vavasour to share your 
altered fortunes. I am too tired 
to write more, It has been a long, 
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rough journey, and I ought to 
sleep soundly. Good night. 
Yours, in all kindness, 
BERNARD HALDANE.’ 

It would be absurd to say that 
Wyverne felt deep sorrow for his 
uncle’s death ; but an intense pity 
welled up in his honest heart as he 
read that strange letter, and fancied 
the lonely old man tasking the last 
of his strength to trace the weak 
wavering lines; in truth, the cha- 
racters seemed still more hazy and 
indistinct, when he laid the paper 
down. 

By my faith—it is somewhat early 
in the day to become funereal. Let 
us pass over two or three months 
and change the venue entirely. 

It is a soft grey December morn- 
ing, with a good steady breeze, cool 
but not chilly. The Grace-Dieu 
hounds are about to draw Rylstone 
Gorse for the first time this season. 
It is a favourite fixture, and no 
wonder—sufficiently central to let 
the best men in of two neighbour- 
ing packs, yet sufficiently remote 
from town and rail to keep the 
profane and uninitiate away. There 
is a brook, too, in the bottom, over 
which the fox is sure to go, not 
very wide, but deep enough to hold 
a regiment, which always weeds 
the field charmingly. The meet is 
in a big pasture hard by: while the 
ten minutes’ law allotted by imme- 
morial courtesy to distant comers 
is expiring, it may be worth while 
to mark a few of the ‘notables.’ 

There, leaning over the low car- 
riage-door, and doing the honours 
of the meet to Lady Mildred,stands 
the Duke of Camelot. There is 
nothing of morgue or reserve in the 
character or demeanour of that 
mighty noble, but his manner is, 
in despite of himself, somewhat 
superb and stately. Wherever he 
appears, there is diffused around an 
ambrosial atmosphere savouring of 
the ancien régime. Nature never 
meant him for a warrior or states- 
man. His mission through life has 
been to poser before the world, un- 
consciously, as a perfect type of his 
order; you see it in every move- 
ment of the long taper limbs, in 
the carriage of the patrician head 
in the peculiar sweep and curl o 
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the ample grey whisker, in every 
line of the clear-cut prominent 
features, in the smile which—jp-. 
tended to be genial and benevolent 
—is simply condescending and 
benign. What his mental capacities 
may be, it is impossible to say ; he 
has never tried them. But in his 
own country he hath great honour: 
the peasantry believe him to be 
omniscient and omnipotent, if not 
omnipresent. Were the fancy to 
seize him to rebel against the 
powers that be, I fancy the stalwart 
yeomen would muster strong round 
the ancient banner, in defiance of 
the claims of Stuart or Guelph, 
Nevertheless, the Duke is, on the 
whole, a very good-natured and 
convivial potentate ; when no state- 
party is in question, he loves to 
gather round him pleasant people 
who suit each other and suit him, 
without regard to their pride of 
— or order of precedence. He 

rings, in one way or another, 
more than twenty guests to the 
meet to-day, including, besides the 
family from Dene, the Brabazons 
and Lord Clydesdale. 

The Master has just fallen to the 
rear, after a brief conference with 
the huntsman. He sits there, you 
see, with a listless indifference on 
his dark handsome face, as if 
henceforth he had no earthly in- 
terest in the proceedings; but in 
reality he is watching everything 
and everybody with keen, inevit- 
able eyes. Lord Roncesvaux is a 
cold, stern man, born with tact and 
talent enough to have made him 
great in his generation, if he had not 
devoted both exclusively, together 
with half his fortune, to the one 
favourite pursuit. He speaks 
seldom in society—never in the 
senate ; but if a thrusting rired 
gets a step too forward at the gorse, 
or presses on his hounds to-day, 
you will hear that well shaped 
mouth open very much to the 
purpose. 

A little to the left, with a clear 
space round him, is Clydesdale, 
looking hot and savage, even this 
early hour. The horse would be 
quiet enough if the rider would 
only let his mouth alone ; but the 
Earl has a knack of bullying his 
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dependents, equine as well as hu- 
man ; so ‘Santiago’s’ temper is get- 
ting fast exasperated, and his broad 
brown chest is already flecked with 
foam. 

Do you mark that lithe erect 
figure, on the wicked-looking bay 
mare, moving from one group to 
another in the foreground? Every- 
body seems glad to see him, and he 
has a jest or a smile ready for each 
successive greeting. That is Major 
Cosmo Considine, who began life as 
a Guardsman, and has served since 
in more Irregular corps than_he 
now chooses to remember. The 
habitual expression of the face is 
gay and pleasant enough, but some- 
times the features look strangely 
haggard and worn, as if the past 
was trying to tell its tale; and 
the thin lips, under cover of the 
huge blonde moustache, will set, as 
though in anger or pain. Redoubt- 
able in battle— dangerous, they say, 
in a boudoir—he is especially hard 
to beat when hounds are running 
straight and fast; no matter how 
big the fencing may be, if it is a 
real good thing, Satanella’s lean 
eager head will be seen creeping to 
the front ; and once there, like her 
master on certain other occasions, 
she is ‘ not to be denied.’ 

Major Considine married a wife, 
caslie and fair, some three years 
ago, and has ever since been pur- 
posing, gravely but vaguely, to _be- 
come steady and respectable. The 
pious intentions have not been 
carried out with uniform success. 
The weak mind of his aeeney 
spouse is supposed to oscillate al- 
most daily between furious jealousy 
and helpless adoration; but the 
silver tongue of the incorrigible 
Bohemian is still seductive as when, 
in spite of relatives’ advice and 
warning, it won him his bride; 
about twenty minutes’ persuasion 
always reduces her to the dreamy, 
devotional phase, in which she re- 
mains till the next offence awakes 
her. To do Cosmo justice, his 
aberrations are much more harm- 
less than the world gives him credit 
for; nor does he often seek now to 
illustrate his theories practically. 

There is Nick Gunstone, the 
great stock-breeder and steeple- 
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chaser, expatiating to a knot of 
true believers on the merits of a 
long, low, raking five-year-old, with 
whom he expects to pull off a good 
thing before next April. The young 
one looks wild and scared and 
fretful, and evidently knows little 
of his business yet ; but his rider 
has nerve enough for both, and a 
hand as light as a woman’s, though 
his muscles are like steel. When 
the hounds are well away you will 
see the pair sailing along in front, 
quite at their ease : a ‘crumpler’ or 
so is a moral certainty ; but Nick 
Gunstone is all wire and whalebone, 
and seems to rebound harmlessly 
from the earth, if he hits it ever so 
hard ; he believes religiously that 
‘nothing steadies a young one like 
a heavy fall,’ on which principle he 
generally sends them at the strong- 
est part of the fence, and the 
stiffest bit of the timber. He is in 
rather a bad humour to-day, for 
objections have just been made and 
sustained to his receiving the aris- 
tocratic ‘ allowance’ in future ; and 
Mr. Gunstone’s sensitive soul chafes 
indignantly at the injustice—of 
course on account of the diminu- 
tion of his dignity, not in the least 
because of the addition to his 
weight ! 

The Amazonian division muster 
in great force, displaying every 
variety of head-gear, coquettish 
and business-like. There is one of 
the number—far in the background, 
with a solitary attendant—that even 
a stranger would single out in- 
stantly, but with an instinctive 
feeling that his glance ought not to 
rest there long. To be sure, her 
horse is well worth looking at ; for 
if shape and ‘ manners’ go for any- 
thing, Don Juan must be a very 
cheap three hundred guineas’ worth. 
But the rider’s appearance is still 
more remarkable. It would be 
rather difficult to define exactly 
why. There is nothing particularly 
eccentric or ‘fast’ in her demean- 
our, so far as one can judge while 
she is in repose; her equipment 
and appointments, though faultless 
in every respect, are perfectly quiet 
and unobtrusive ; only a very stern 
critic would remark that the mira- 
culous habit fits her superb bust a 
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shade too well. You see a frank 
fearless face, at times perhaps a 
trifle too mutinously defiant; a 
broad, brent, white forehead ; 
clear, bold blue eyes, flashing often 
in merriment, seldom in anger; 
and thick coils of soft gold-brown 
hair, braided tightly under the 
compact riding-hat. It is not ex- 
actly a pretty picture, though its 
piquancy might be attractive to 
such as admire that peculiar style. 
The solitary horseman who never 
leaves her side is Mr. Lacy, the 
professional artist, who has reduced 
riding over fences to a science. In 
consideration of large monies, per- 
fect mounts, and unlimited claret 
and cigars, he consents to act as 
mentor and pioneer to the reckless 
Reine des Ribaudes : the office is no 
sinecure, and the wages are con- 
scientiously earned. There is a 
look of grave anxiety on his pale 
intellectual face to-day, such as may 
well become a brave man who esti- 
mates aright the importance and 
perils of a task set before him, and 
prepares to encounter them without 
reluctance or fear. Of a truth, in 
a country like this, where, as a 
stranger, she rides ‘for her own 
hand,’ and means going, it is no 
child’s-play to chaperon Pelagia. 
One other personage remains to 
be noticed—I venture to hope you 
are not tired of him yet—Alan 
Wyverne; looking thinner and 
browner than when we saw him 
last, but in very fair plight not- 
withstanding, who has just come 
down into the Shires, with a 
larger stud than he ever owned in 
the old days. He had no idea of 
the Vavasours being in the neigh- 
bourhood, or perhaps even Rylstone 
Gorse would not have tempted him 
to ride the score of miles that lay 
between the fixture and his hunt- 
ing quarters. He has got over the 
meeting with his uncle most suc- 
cessfully ; how cordial it was, on 
both sides, you may easily imagine. 
But he has so many friends to 
greet, and _ congratulations to 
answer, that he has not found time, 
yet, to approach the carriage in 
which Lady Mildred is reclining. 
Alan has nothing in his stable, so 
far, that he likes so well as his 
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ancient favourite; he rides him 
first-horse to-day. In truth, Red 
Lancer is a very model of a fast 
weight-carrier; you cannot say 
whether blood or bone predomi- 
nates in the superb shape and clean 
powerful limbs, and all his ad- 
mirers allow ‘that he is looking 
fitter than ever. He is apt to 
indulge in certain violent eccen- 
tricities in the first five minutes 
after he is mounted, but he has 
settled down now, and bears him- 
self with a quiet, stately dignity; 
nevertheless, there is a resolute 
look about his head, implying 
obstinacy to be ruled only by a 
stronger will. 

The ten-minutes’ law has more 
than expired, and, at an impercep- 
tible signal from the Master, the 
pack moves on slowly towards the 
gorse. We will not wait to witness 
the certain find, but get forward a 
mile or two, to a point that the fox 
is almost sure to pass; being in- 
visible we can do no harm, even if 
we do cross his line. 

Did you ever see a more trucu- 
lent fence than that on your right, 
which stretches along continuously 
for twelve hundred yards or more, 
on the Rylstone side of the road on 
which we are standing? The 
double rails, both sloping outwards, 
are much higher and wider apart 
than usual, and the charge of a 
squadron would hardly break the 
new tough oak timber; to go in 
and out is impossible, for there is 
a deep ditch in the middle fringed 
by meagre, stunted quick-set ; and 
on the landing side there is actually 
another trench, vast enough to 
swallow up horse and rider, if by 
any chance they got so far. The 
only outlet is through double 
gates, with a bridge of treacherous 
planks between them. There 
was malice prepense in the mind 
that contrived that fearful barrier. 
The owner of the farm is a morose, 
hard-fisted Scotch presbyterian, 
who regards all sport as a snare 
and device of the Evil One, and 
acts according to his narrow light, 
viciously. When he came into 
the country a year ago, he was 
afraid to warn the hounds off his ° 
land, but went to a considerable 
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expense to stop them, as he thought, 
quite as effectually. The pleasant 
innovation of wiring the fences 
was unknown in those days (soon, 
I suppose, they will strew calthrops 
along the headlands, and conceal 
spring: guns cunningly, to explode 
if you hit the binders) ; but David 
Macausland did his worst after the 
fashion of the period ; and so sat 
down behind his entrenchments 
with the grim satisfaction of a 
consummate engineer, waiting for 
the enemy to come on. 

You know the occupants of that 
low phaeton that sweeps round the 
corner so smoothly and rapidly, 
pulling up within a hundred yards 
of us? Miss Vavasour’s ponies are 
too fiery to be trusted in a crowd, 
so she has listened to Maud Bra- 
bazon’s suggestion that they should 
take their chance of seeing some- 
thing of the run, instead of going 
to the meet—yielding the more 
readily because her own fancy, 
to-day, inclines to comparative soli- 
tude. There they are, left en- 


tirely to their own devices, with 
only a staid elderly groom to keep 


them out of mischief. 

The fair adventuresses have not 
to wait; before they have been 
posted five minutes, a symphony 
and crash of hound-music comes 
cheerily down the wind, and a dark 
speck, developing itself into shape 
and colour as it approaches, steals 
swiftly down the van asture. 
Fortunately they are not forward 
enough to do any harm ; even the 
restless ponies stand still, as if by 
instinct, while a big dog-fox crosses 
the road, quite unconscious of the 
bright eyes that are following him ; 
he whisks the white tag of his 
brush knowingly, just as he clears 
the fence, evidently thinking it 
will prove a ‘stopper,’ at least to 
his human foes. Two minutes 
more, and the pack sweeps com- 
pactly over the crest of the rising 
ground; a little in the rear, on 
either flank, come the real front- 
rankers—the ambitious spirits who, 
wherever they go, will assert their 
pride of place ; the very flower of 
sclence and courage ; the best and 
boldest of England’s Hippoda- 
maste, Do you think the whole 
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world could show you such another 
sight as this? 

There is Cosmo Considine, send- 
ing Satanella along as if he had 
another spare neck at home, in 
case of accidents, and as if she had 
ten companions in the stable 
(instead of a brace) to replace her 
if she comes to grief. There is 
Lord Roncesvaux, riding as jealous 
as any of them, though he would 
scorn to confess such a weakness ; 
there is a fierce light now in his 
broad black eyes, though the list- 
lessness has scarcely left his face. 
There is Nick Gunstone, holding 
his own gallantly, discreet enough 
to give ‘the swells’ a widish berth. 
And there, in the van of the battle, 
flutters the bright-blue habit, and 
gleams the soft golden hair. 

‘How very fortunate! Helen 
Vavasour cried. ‘We are just in 
the right place; they must cross 
the road, and we shall see all the 
fencing.’ 

Mrs. Brabazon was more expe- 
rienced than her companion, and, 
indeed, had been no mean per- 
former over a country in her day. 
She shook her pretty head nega- 
tively, as she answered— 

‘I am afraid not, dear, unless 
there is an unusual amount of 
chivalry out to-day. I have been 
looking at that place, and I believe 
it is simply impracticable. They 
must get round it somehow, and 
the hounds will leave them here.’ 

The old groom, standing at the 

ponies’ heads, touched his hat, in 
assent and approval. 
*Youw’re quite right, my lady,’ he 
said. ‘There’s no man in these 
parts as would try that fence; no 
more there didn’t ought to. It’s 
hard on a thirty-foot fly, let alone 
the drop ; and it’s a broken neck or 
back if you falls short, or hits a 
rail,’ 

The impasse is evidently well 
known, and the leaders of the field 
appear to be very much of the 
speaker’s opinion; for instead of 
following the hounds down the 
middle of the pasture, they begin 
to diverge on either side, the hunts- 
man setting the example. Will 
Darrell takes fences as they come, 
very cheerfully, in an ordinary 

Cc 
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way; but a great general has no 
business to risk his life like a reck- 
less subaltern; and the ideaof being 
laid up with a broken limb so early 
in the season is simply intolerable. 
With Lord Roncesvaux’s servants 
duty stands first of all; they 
know that no credit won by mere 
hard riding would excuse a fault of 
rashness, or soften the implacable 
Master’s anger. Cosmo Considine 
acknowledges the necessity of a 
compromise, growling out an im- 
precation in some strange outland- 
ish tongue; and Pelagia’s pilot 
after a hurried word exchanged 
with the Major, for whom he hasa 
great respect and esteem, follows 
him to the right, utterly disre- 
garding the remonstrances of his 
impetuous charge. Even Nick 
Gunstone thinks that this will be 
rather too strong an illustration of 
his favourite theory, and reserves 
the young one’s steadying lesson 
for a more convenient season, 

A few sceptics determine to 
judge for themselves, and ride 
right down to the fence; but one 
glance satisfies them, and they 
gallop along it in both directions, 
rather losing ground by their ob- 
stinacy than otherwise. Amongst 
these is Lord Clydesdale. Perhaps 
the Earl is aware of the proximity 
of the pony-carriage ; at any rate, 
he thinks it necessary to make a 
demonstration ; so he takes a short 
circuit, and pretends to charge the 
fence, with much bluster and flurry. 
Santiago behaves with a charity 
and courtesy very amiable, con- 
sidering the provocation he has 
undergone, and tries to save his 
master’s honour by taking on him- 
self the odium of a decisive refusal. 
But the sham is too glaring to 
deceive the veriest novice ; Maud 
Brabazon’s smile is marvellously 
an, and Miss Vavasour's 
curling lip does not dissemble its 
scorn, , 

Half a minute later, Maud hap- 
pened to be looking in an opposite 
direction ; an exclamation from the 
groom, and a low cry, almost like 
a moan, from her companion, made 
her turn quickly. Helen had 
dropped the reins ; her hands were 
clasped tightly, as they lay on the 
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bearskin-rug, and her great eyes 
gleamed bright and wild with 
eagerness and terror; they were 
riveted on a solitary horseman, 
who came down at the fence 
straight and fast. 

Alan Wyverne had been baulked 
at the brook by someone’s crossing 
him, and the pace was so tremen- 
dous that even Red Lancer’s turn 
of speed had not yet quite enabled 
him to make up lost ground. It 
so happened, that he had ridden 
along that double on his way to the 
meet, and though he fully appre- 
ciated the peril, he had then 
decided that it was just within his 
favourite’s powers, and conse- 
quently ought to be tried. 

Truly, at that moment, the pair 
would have made a superb picture. 
Alan was sitting quite still, rather 
far back in the saddle ; his hands 
level and low on the withers, with 
hold enough on Red Lancer’s 
mouth to stop a swerve, but giving 
the head free and fair play; his 
lips slightly compressed, but not a 
sign of trepidation or doubt on his 
quiet face. The brave old horse 
was, in his way, quite as admirable ; 
like his master, he had determin 
to get as far over the fence as pluck 
and sinew would send them ; so on 
he came, with his small ears point- 
ing forward dagger-wise, momen- 
tarily increasing his speed, but 
measuring every stride, and judging 
his distance, so as to take off at 
the proper spot to a line. 

They were within thirty yards of 
the rails now, and still Helen 
Vavasour gazed on—stedfast and 
statue-like— without a quiver of lip 
or a droop of eyelash. Maud Bra- 
bazon’s nerves were better than 
most women’s, but they failed her 
then. She felt a wild desire to 
spring up and wave Alan back; but 
a cold faint shudder came over her, 
and she could only close her eyes 
in helpless terror. “. 

There came a rush of hoofs sound- 
ing on elastic turf—a fierce snort 
as Red Lancer rose to the spring— 
and then a dull smothered crash, 
as of a huge body’s falling. : 

Maud felt her companion sink 
back by her side, trembling vi0- 
lently: then she heard a hoarse 
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exclamation from the groom of 
wonderment and applause; then 
Wyverne’s clear voice speaking to 
his horse encouragingly, and then 
—she opened her eyes just in time 
to see the further road-fence taken 
in the neatest possible style. 

There had been no fall after all. 
Red Lancer’s hind hoofs broke 
away the outer bank of the ditch, 
and he ‘knuckled’ fearfully on 
landing; but a strong prac- 
tised hand recovered him just in 
time to save his credit and his 
knees, 

Negotiations were entered into 
soon afterwards with Mr. Macaus- 
land, and powerful arguments 
brought to bear upon his cupidity; 
the austere Presbyterian compro- 
mised with the unrighteous Mam- 
mon, so far as to suppress the 
obnoxious middle ditch and render 
the fence barely practicable. But 
they point out the spot still, as a 
— of the space that a perfect 

unter can cover, with the aid of 
high courage and strong hind- 
quarters, if he is ridden straight 
and fairly. That elderly groom, 
who is saturnine and sceptical by 
nature, prone to undervalue and 
discredit the exploits of others, 
when one of his fellows speaks of 
a big leap, always quells and 
quenches the narrator utterly, by 
playing his trump-card of the great 

ylstone double. 
__ It is almost an invariable rule— 
if a man by exceptional luck or 
pluck ‘ sets’ the field, the hounds 
are sure to throw up their heads 


within a couple of furlongs. For- 
tune, as if tired of persecuting 
Alan Wyverne, gives him a rare 
turn to-day. 


There was a scent, such as one 
meets about twice in a season. 
The field, spread out like a fan, 
begins to converge again, and the 
front rank are riding like men pos- 
sessed, to make up their lost 
ground. All in vain —nothing 
without wings would catch the 
flying bitches’ now, as they stream 
over the broad level pastures with- 
out check or stay, drinking in the 
hot trail through wide up-turned 
nostrils, mute as death in their 
Savage thirst for blood. It was a 
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trivial triumph, no doubt, hardly 
worthy of a highly rational being ; 
but the hunting instinct is one of 
the strongest in our imperfect 
nature, after all: I believe that it 
falls to the lot of very few to enjoy 
such intense, simple happiness as 
Wyverne experienced for about 
eighteen minutes, as he swept on, 
alone, on the flank of the racing 
ack, rejoicing in Red Lancer’s un- 
altering strength. Such a tremen- 
dous burst must necessarily be 
brief. As Alan crashes through 
the rail of a great ‘ oxer,’ an excited 
agriculturist screams—‘ He’s close 
afore you.’ Close—the hounds 
know that better than you can tell 
them. Look how the veterans are 
straining to the front. Suddenly, 
as they stream along a thick bull- 
finch, old Bonnibelle wheels short 
round and glides through the fence 
like a ghost; her comrades follow 
as best they may ; there is a snap— 
a crash of tongues—and a savage 
worry. Alan Wyverne, too, turns 
in his tracks; and driving Red 
Lancer madly through the black- 
thorn, clears himself from the fall- 
ing horse, just in time to rush in to 
the rescue, and—with the aid of a 
friendly carter, who uses whip 
and voice lustily—to save from 
sharp wrangling teeth rather a 
mutilated trophy. 

Now, is not that worth living for? 
Wyverne could answer the ques- 
tion very satisfactorily, as he 
loosens Red Lancer’s girth and 
turns his head to the wind, pulling 
his small ears, and stroking his lofty 
crest caressingly. Nearly five 
minutes have passed, and the 
hounds are beginning to wander 
about in a desultory, half-satisfied 
way, as is their wont after a kill 
before Lord Roncesvaux, and the 
huntsman, and three or four more 
celebrities, put in a discomfited 
appearance. 

It speaks ill for our chivalry that 
we should have left the pony-car- 
riage to itself all this time; but 
that ‘cracker’ over the grass was 
too strong a temptation ; we were 
bound to see the end of it. 

Mrs. Brabazon was the first to 
speak, breathing quick and ner- 
vously. 
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‘Oh, Helen, was not that mag- 
nificent? But were you ever so 
frightened f 

The wild look had passed out of 
the girl’s eyes, yet they were still 
strangely dreamy and vague. 

‘It was very fearful,’ she said ; 
‘but I ought not to have been 
frightened. There is no one like 
him—no one half so cool and brave. 
IT have known that for so many 
years!’ 

Maud’s keen glance rested on the 
speaker’s face for a second or two. 

hat she read there did not seem 
greatly to please her. 

‘I think we had better be turn- 
ing homewards, she said, gravely ; 
‘1 feel tired already, and I am sure 
we shall see nothing more to-day.’ 

From Miss Vavasour’s flushing 
cheek, and the impatient way in 
which she gathered up the reins 
and turned her ponies, it was easy 
to guess that she did not wish her 
thoughts to be too closely scanned 
just then. But before they had 
driven three hundred yards, she 
was musing again, At last her 
lips moved involuntarily. Maud 
Brabazon’s quick ear caught a low, 
piteous whisper—‘ I don’t think he 
even saw me’—and then a weary, 
helpless sigh. In just such a sigh 
may have been breathed the dying 
despair of that unhappy Scottish 
maiden, who pined so long for the 
coming of her lover from beyond 
the sea, and whose worn-out heart 
broke when he rode in under the 
archway, without marking the wave 
of her kerchief, or looking up at 
her window. 

It was a very silent drive home- 
wards. One of those two had good 
right to be pensive, Last night, 
Lord Clydesdale, utterly van- 
quished and intoxicated by her 
beauty, spoke out, right plainly. 
The day of grace that Helen claimed 
for reflection is half gone already, 
and the irrevocable answer must 
be given to-morrow. 

Shall we say—as they said in 
olden times to criminals called 
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upon to plead—‘So God send you 
ood deliverance? Truly it was a 
indly, courteous formula enough ; 
but I fancy it carried little mean- 
ing to the minds of the judge or 
jury, and little comfort to the heavy 
1eart of the attainted traitor. 
Throughout the country side that 
night men seemed unable to talk 
long about anything, without re- 
curring to the morning’s run and 
the feat which had made it so 
singularl remarkable. Even 
Clydesdale did not venture to 
dissent or show discontent when 
Wyverne’s nerve and judgment 
were praised up to the skies; he 
only swelled sulkily, and indulged 
under his breath in a whole string 
of his favourite curses, registering 
another involuntary offence against 
the name he hated so bitterly. 
Red Lancer came in for his full 
share of the glory ; they discussed 
his points and perfections one by 
one, till you might have drawn his 
ortrait without ever having seen 
im. He was as famous now, as 
that mighty war-horse of whom 
the quaint old ballad sings— 
So grete he was, of back so brode, 
So wight and warily he trode, 
On earth was not his peer ; 
Ne horse in land that was so tall ; 
The knight him clepéd ‘ Lancivall,’ 
But lords at board and grooms in stall 
Clepéd him—‘ Grand Destrere.’ 


In the servants’-hall at Beaupré 
Lodge, the witness of the feat thus 
expressed himself, an honest ad- 
miration lighting up for once his 
hard, rough-hewn face— 

‘It’s very lucky I ain’t a young 
“oman of fortun’ (signs of unani- 
nous adhesion from his audience, 
especially from the feminine divi- 
sion). ‘Ah, you may laugh. IfI 
was, I'd follow Sir Alan right over 
the world, without his asking of 
me, if it was only for the pleasure 
of blacking his boots,’ 

After this, who will say that 
‘derring-do’ is not still held in 
honour, or that hero-worship has 
vanished out of the land? 





A SCHOOL EXERCISE OF LORD BURLEIGH’S. 


[% the correspondence of Lord Burleigh in the Record Office, there is a 
fragment of a letter without a signature, containing some curious 
verses introduced with these few words :— 


‘I found an epigram of your old doing at school, which I translated, 
and send you also the Latin of your own hand.’ 


The ‘ Latin of Cecil’s own hand’ is not to be discovered, The translation 
is as follows :— 


In valiantness the force is ruled by wit, 
Tis cowards’ weakness for to threaten aught ; 
Words are for women, deeds for men be fit : 
Wisdom dissembles, valiance sayeth nought, 
But when he seeth his time, then dareth do 
That ‘longs.a wise and valiant man unto. 


First keep therefore that justly any wight 
Be not thy foe; but if unrightfully 
Thou harmed be, revenge thee then with right, 


If that thou may; if not, then be thou sly, 
Dissemble close the dolour of thine heart, 
Lest mightless ire procure thee further smart. 


Folly is with words to kindle more on fire 
A mighty foe, and get thee greater harm ; 
A wise man waits his time and calms his ire, 
And often will give place, and sweetly charm 
His enemy’s wrath with dulce words, till he get 
His foe betrapped and meshed in the net. 


And when thou hast him so, 
Then valiantness sufficeth that thou could 
Be wroken on thine enemy an thou would ; 
But so to let him go, 
Won with thy courtesy ; yet needs thou must 
Then warned be by wisdom not to trust 
A reconciled foe. 


I. A. F. 
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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


HE dispute between Austria 
and Hungary furnishes matter 
of deep interest for the political 
philosopher and the practical 
statesman. The questions to which 
it gives rise hinge upon the funda- 
mental principles of modern so- 
ciety. The existence of a great 
empire hangs in its balance. The 
future relations of the chief Powers 
of Europe to one another, as well 
as the prospects of peace and war 
to the che world for many gene- 
rations to come, depend upon the 
particular settlement it shall re- 
ceive. Its true nature, however, 
seems to be little understood in 
England, and yet how magnificent 
and attractive are the phenomena 
which it presents. On the one 
side a despotism has passed into a 
constitutional State; Parliamentary 
Government has succeeded to the 
arbitrary rule of an absolute Court; 
the uncontrolled will of a supreme 
monarch has fallen under responsi- 
bility to a House of Commons; and 
the rights and privileges of the 
people have been amply secured by 
popular institutions. On the other 
side, a third of the whole nation, 
linked together by strong ties of 
national feeling, and standing on 
the ground of a historical con- 
stitution of remote date, almost 
unanimously refuses the proffered 
boon, and declines to accept liber- 
ties of infinitely wider extent and 
more liberal character than those 
which it enjoyed under the pre- 
scriptions of its ancient charter. 
This is a spectacle full of interest 
for even an unconcerned spectator ; 
how much more stirring ought it to 
be for Europe, whose political orga- 
nization and distribution of power, 
whose chances of orderly progress 
or protracted laceration by the 
violence of war, will be so pro- 
foundly affected by the strengthen- 
ing or the dissolving of one of its 
greatest Powers. 

To some the Hungarians seem 
ungrateful and impracticable rebels, 
to others Austria wears the look of 
arbitrary force trampling under 
foct traditional and covenanted 
rights, and contemptuously over- 


riding the most solemn obligations 
contracted by a sovereign to his 
people. Which of these two views 
is correct? Is either of them well- 
founded? Will either of them 
satisfactorily explain the multiform 
facts, the many varied features 
which this great struggle exhibits! 
Is this, in a word, a case of con- 
tumacious rebellion on one side 
and of lawless tyranny on the 
other, or is it not? And if it is 
not, then where is the real hitch 
between the contending parties ? 
on what fact or principle does the 
contest turn ? 

To answer these guestions cor- 
rectly, the true relation of Hungary 
to Austria prior to 1848 must be 
rightly understood. The main fact 
—and it is one of supreme impor- 
tance, for it contains the key to the 
solution of the difficulty—is this: 
that Hungary, whilst substantially 
forming one State with Austria, 
had a Constitution, such as it was, 
whilst the non-Hungarian portion 
of the Empire had none, and was 
despotically governed by the Em- 
veror. The distinctive, and to 

ungarian feeling the all-impor- 
tant, result of this relation was, 
that Hungary was thereby enabled 
to live apart by itself; its na- 
tionality was unmixed with that 
of the other subjects of the Austrian 
Crown. I speak here of Hungary 
in the general sense, including the 
partes adnexe, such as Croatia and 
Slavonia and others, which were 
more or less connected with the 
Hungarian kingdom. The position 
resembled,and yet in some essential 
a differed from, that former] 

eld by Hanover towards Englan 
Hungary, beyond its own limits, 
knew only the Emperor, who was 
also her king. She followed his 
fortunes ; her history was bound 
up with that of the countries asso- 
ciated with her under the same 
sovereign ; towards foreign nations, 
as an European State, Austria and 
Hungary formed one nation. Like 
Hanover, Hungary was connected 
with Austria solely through the 
same sovereign, and, which is the 
critical point, maintained an in- 
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ternal national existence in abso- 
lute separation from Austria; but 
unlike Hanover, by the force of 
historical events and her geogra- 
phical position she was incorpo- 
rated into one single State through 
the identity of the same sovereign. 
Again, unlike Ireland, Hungary 
was not governed by German or 
Bohemian settlers, but was ruled 
internally by pure Hungarians in 
subordination to her king; but 
like Ireland, in all foreign relations, 
as to the right of declaring peace 
or war to other countries, she was 
merged in the great Austrian State, 
and in no sense whatever possessed 
any real national independence. 

And now, what were the conse- 

uences of such a relation between 
the two peoples? The greatest and 
most important was the isolation 
which the Hungarians, or rather the 
Magyar race, were able to maintain 
under it. That isolation was pecu- 
liarly welcome to Magyar taste and 
feeling; for of all the races in 
Europe, there is none so nationally 
proud, so thoroughly separate and 
individual, as the Magyar. They 
knew nothing of Austria except her 
monarch. They dealt only with a 
single man. ‘Their frontier was 

arded by a line of custom-houses, 

here was no fusion, scarcely any 
commingling, of the diverse popula- 
tions. What befell the administra- 
tion of the other provinces was no 
concern of Hungary ; whether they 
stood or fell, whether the rights of 
their people were respected or ig- 
nored, whether monarchy, aristo- 
cracy, or democracy was dominant 
in them, were matters that might 
awaken their curiosity as foreign 
news, but did not touch their in- 
terests or their national life. They 
were concerned only with the one 
Sovereign with whose fortune in 
peace or war they were identified ; 
in every other respect they lived by 
themselves. 

Another effect of this relation 
between the two elements of the 
aggregate State was the modified 
and subordinate value of the Hun- 
garian Constitution. It never ac- 
quired a real and positive inde- 

endence of its own. Much stress 

been laid on an original con- 
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tract with Austria, on the consti- 
tutional prerogatives of the Diet, 
on the obligations of the corona- 
tion oath, on the assent of the 
Diet to levies of men and taxes, 
and other national rights of like 
nature ; but such facts are subject 
to the interpretation put upon 
them by an intelligent understand- 
ing of the history of the country. 
In our own history of England, 
constitutional authorities have 
established principles of critical 
judgment which have given a 
very different significance to facts 
from that which the vulgar have 
generally assigned to them. We 
know now that from the days of 
Magna Charta down to the Civil 
War, or rather to the Revolution, 
what is called the Constitution 
was only a perpetual struggle be- 
tween the Crown and the people 
respecting their relative powers 
and participation in government. 
No _ historian nowadays would 
speak of a contract entered into 
some five or six centuries ago, 
which fixed for ever the respective 
rights of the two forces. The vic- 
tory of one party led to stipula- 
tions for advantages in its favour ; 
but its opponent always hoped to 
efface them by the infliction of 
defeats. The diversity of views 
once broke out into an appeal to 
arms; but a great historian has 
rejected the justification pleaded for 
the execution of Charles 1—that 
he had violated the Constitution— 
on the ground that the sume 
given 7 half the people to the King 
made the principles of a court of 
law inapplicable to his case. Till 
1688, the Constitution of England 
was not settled, and before that pe- 
riod almost every one of what we now 
call the principles of the Consti- 
tution was contested and undefined. 
Whether the people were not justi- 
fied in contending to the death for 
their share in the government of 
the country, whether their political 
aims were not excellent, and their 
struggles to obtain them noble, is 
another and separate question. [ 
am speaking solely of the two dis- 
tinct stages into which the Consti- 
tution passed—the period when it 
was being won, but when also it 
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was undefined, unsettled, and ex- 
posed to the ebb and flow of vic- 
tory and defeat; and the period, 
when the contest was over, and the 
mutual rights of the Crown and 
the subject were universally re- 
cognised by the whole nation. It 
is true that in Hungary some more 
definite stipulations had been 
agreed to between the nation and 
its king, but the relations between 
them were substantially the same 
as those that existed in England 
before 1688. Political institutions 
are not dead parchments, but living 
organizations ; their vitality, their 
very essence, depend, not upon 
written charters, but on actual use 
and practice. Two great forces 
stood front to front to each other : 
the King, with the resources of 
twenty millions of alien subjects 
to back him; and the Hungarian 
nation, with its Diet and its rights. 
As in England, the battle oscillated 
to and fro. At times the Crown 


was weak, and the Diet shot ahead ; 
at times the Crown was strong, and 
put the Diet to sleep for intervals of 
twenty years long. The memory of 


the Diet survived ; the idea of the 
Constitution was never lost; but 
practically the Emperor contrived 
to keep the Hungarian people in 
union with the remainder of the 
State and in real subordination to 
his rule. In one way or other—it 
may have been by fraud, by force, 
by skilful management, by per- 
suasion—the result was effectually 
obtained: Austria and Hungary 
formed one nation, were governed 
by one will, pursued one identical 
policy, and presented an unbroken 
unity towards foreign countries. 
The integrity of the whole mo- 
narchy is an historical fact as real, 
as ancient, as binding and con- 
clusive as the Hungarian Constitu- 
tion itself. That Constitution was 
ever subordinate ; it never at any 
one period stood up against the 
Sovereign with the real indepen- 
dence of either a separate people 
or a genuine House of Commons. 
Further, the Constitution was 
not only precarious, it was also in 
its provisions extremely limited 
and imperfect. It possessed none 
of the attributes of complete 
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sovereignty. The Hungarians had 
no power of declaring peace or 
war; they followed in the wake of 
Austria, or rather of the common 
monarch. They possessed no in- 
dependent ministry. A member 
of the Imperial Cabinet was a 
Hungarian Chancellor ; but he re- 
sembled an English Privy Coun- 
sellor, or Scotch Lord Advocate, 
or Irish Lord of the Treasury in 
our own day. He transacted Hun- 
garian business at Vienna, but was 
a mere servant of the Crown, with- 
out any influence whatever over 
the Government. The raising of 
recruits was a prerogative of the 
Diet ; but soldiers were frequently 
levied notwithstanding without the 
sanction of that body. The con- 
trol of the Diet over the revenue 
of Hungary was restricted to the 
land-tax, a sum of some £300,000 
a year; the great bulk of the 
national income—indirect taxes, 
the customs and excise, and the 
large domains of the Crown—were 
absolutely at the disposal of the 
Sovereign. It is obvious that 
Hungary possessed no power of 
the purse which could control the 
policy of the State. Hungary, 
except within very narrow limits, 
was governed really by her king; 
and as that king was a great dea 
more than a Hungarian monarch 
on one side over against a Hun- 
garian people on the other—as his 
power and means were derived 
mainly from non - Hungarian 
sources, or else from resources 
within Hungary itself beyond the 
reach of the Hungarian Diets—it is 
clear, in spite of the legal lore of M. 
Deak, that a most ‘real union’ did 
subsist between Austria and Hun- 
gary, and that in all the great 
departments of Government, Hun- 
gary was subject to the Emperor, 
and was incorporated by him into 
one State with Austria. 

Let me not be met with the re- 
proach of being cynically indifferent 
to popular charters and consti- 
tutional covenants. I should be 
grieved and ashamed if such a 
charge could be brought against 
me with any truth. The memory 
of ancient rights, even when their 
exercise has long perished, and their 
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legal authority has been destroyed, 
is one of the most precious treasures 
of a nation. The recollection of the 
securities formerly enjoyed against 
arbitrary power under a constitu- 
tional charter is still a force and a 
safeguard for France ; and the day 
may not be distant when what has 
been once obtained will be re- 
demanded with success. The 
record of past liberties keeps the 
ideal ever before the eyes of a 
people; it tells them what to 
struggle for, and it is felt in the 
depths of the conscience to be an 
authority for labouring to recover 
it. How much more does this 
hold good of institutions which 
have never been formally abolished, 
however much they may have 
been suspended or impaired by 
the mode in which they have 
been practically exercised. Far be 
it from me to undervalue the 
Hungarian Constitution, small and 
limited though it undoubtedly was. 
sole object here is to paint the 
relation between the two countries, 
as [ understand it to have existed de 
facto for ages: a large despotically 
governed people united toa smaller 
one that possessed a Constitution 
by means of a common Sovereign, 
who did not derive the main por- 
tion of his power from the smaller 
people, and who was strong enough 
at all times to bind the two coun- 
tries together into one State—a 
Constitution which gave Hungary 
valuable rights against the Crown, 
but never vested independence, 
supreme legislative power, uni- 
versal control over the resources of 
the country, or the full attributes 
of complete sovereignty, in its Diet; 
and the faculty, historically realized 
by Hungary under such a relation, 
of living separately by herself, 
without any personal or national 
fusion with the remaining pro- 
vinces of the one common Austrian 
Empire. 

We are now brought to a second 
epoch in this remarkable history. 
The excesses of the French Revo- 
lution created a strong reaction 
against Liberal principles all over 
Europe ; and, with few exceptions, 
a more arbitrary and despotical ad- 
ministration of government pre- 
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vailed on the Continent. Constitu- 
tional life was driven back on every 
side, popular privileges disregarded, 
and the rule of absolute Courts 
almost universally established. 
This rule was in real conflict with 
the tendencies and wants of modern 
society, and its result was a grow- 
ing estrangement between the peo- 
ples and their governments, The 
materials for a great flame were 
gradually accumulated ; and when 
the overthrow of the house of Or- 
leans in France gave the signal, the 
conflagration burst forth with sud- 
den violence simultaneously in al- 
most every State of Europe. In- 
surrection broke out in Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Baden, and Pesth ; 
and even insular England dreaded 
a visitation from the storm on the 
1oth of April in London. Every- 
where the people was in revolt 
against its rulers : new institutions 
were demanded and new securities 
for the rights of the people. But, for 
the understanding of the Hungarian 
question, it is essential to notice 
that the movement was universal 
in its nature, and not local: local 
circumstances modified the contest 
in each country, but the general 
feature was an uprising everywhere 
against arbitrary and despotical 
rule, The citizens of Vienna, who 
had noancient constitution to revive, 
rose against the Crown quiteas vehe- 
mently as the constitutional Hun- 
garians. The Austrians battled to 
obtain a constitution, which they 
had not yet defined for themselves. 
The Hungarians strove to restore a 
Diet which had been long practi- 
cally suspended ; and,as in our own 
English contests, laboured to obtain 
enlarged powers and better securi- 
ties for a Constitution that was 
manifestly imperfect. Each party 
fought for the same real object— 
the abolition of despotical govern- 
ment ; but each followed the course 
that was imposed upon it by its 
historical position : the one to get 
a Constitution, the other to revive 
the Constitution it was already 
possessed of. But neither fought 
for national separation; neither 
aimed at breaking up the aggregate 
monarchy; and neither took any 
thought, in the heat of the revolt, 
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on what footing the Austrians with 
their new Parliament, and the 
Hungarians with their old one, 
were to stand towards each other. 
They battled for freedom. The 
question of the government of the 
united State under new conditions 
could not arise till the Court had 
been defeated ; it was left to the 
determination of events. 

The great point, then, to grasp 
firmly is, that the rising of the 
Hungarians was not, purely and 
simply, a mere demanding back of 
their chartered rights; it was a 
joint insurrection with the other 
provinces to put an end to the des- 
potism which weighed on their 
common country. Civil war broke 
out. The Emperor was driven 
from Vienna and took refuge at 
Invspruck. The Hungarians, act- 
ing more and more, as the contest 
proceeded, from their own special 
position of a Constitution actually 
existing, took advantage of the 
weakness of their king, who had 
been expelled from his capital, 
and obtained from him a measure 
of the most extreme importance 
in this discussion—a measure on 
which the argument has been 
mainly made to turn by Hun- 
garian and English disputants, and 
which is the foundation of that 
légalité formelle which logical pub- 
licists have pressed so stubbornly 
against the Emperor. This measure 
was the enactment of the famous 
laws of 1848. The Hungarians 
procured such an enlargement of 
their Constitution as practically 
converted it into a mre 
new one. 
gary had been a subordinate pro- 
vince, so far as regards the absolute 
rights of sovereignty and the de- 
termination of such questions as 

eace or war with foreign countries. 

he new laws, on the contrary, 
conferred plenary independence on 
the Hungarian Diet with an en- 
tirely separate Hungarian Minis- 
try; and this gave it also the 
power of shaping the national 
policy, of its own free will, without 
any regard, if so it chose, to the re- 
mainder of the Empire. These 
laws, therefore, broke up Austria 
intotwothoroughly separate States, 
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accidentally, like England and 
Hanover, placed under the autho- 
rity of the same sovereign. ‘This 
was clearly a historical innova- 
tion: it was the enactment of a 
new charter, a new constitution. 
Many would call it—the Hunga- 
rians call it—a regular and legiti- 
mate development of the old Char- 
ter—just and reasonable political 
progress, 

In judging it, I admit that 
it was technically a lawful and 
regular proceeding. An English 
lawyer would pronounce for its va- 
lidity. It was carried out by the 
competent authorities; it was a 
national compact, based on the 
assent of the Crown and the ratifi- 
cation of the Diet. If passed by 
the Parliament of England no man 
would have disputed its validity. 
This is the plea of la légalité for- 
melle on which the Hungarian Diet 
now takes its stand ; and from a 
legal point of view it is unassail- 
able. But judged politically—and 
a political judgment is the only one 
of which the case at issue is sus- 
ceptible—a very different sentence 
in my opinion, must be passed 
upon it. 

1. In the first place, it was a 
measure extorted from a king who 
was notoriously imbecile—a mo- 
narch whom Providence had made 
well nigh an idiot, and whose sub- 
sequent abdication of all his crowns 
on y proclaimed his natural and 
melancholy incapacity to govern. 

2. In the next place, it was an 
incident of a civil war, which was 
at the time raging and undecided. 
The King was an outcast from his 
capital, warring with his own sub- 
jects in revolt, acting under the 
pressure of military events, and 
dealing with his manifold enemies 
according to the exigencies of the 
day and hour. I have no wish to 
become the advocate of the detest- 
able doctrine that faith is to be 
kept towards enemies, whether fo- 
reign foes or domestic rebels, only 
so long as they are strong, or that 
covenants with them cease to 
binding the instant that they have 
become weak, Such principles and 
conduct cost Charles I. his crown 
and his life ; and if once recognised, 
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would infallibly impose on every 
conqueror the necessity of extermi- 
nating his enemy, as the only secu- 
rity for retaining what he has won. 
But I do draw a radical and neces- 
sary distinction between engage- 
ments made during a contest still 
unsettled, and the orderly enact- 
ments of ordinary times; in this 
sense, that the resulting and autho- 
ritative political settlement must 
always be that which the final issue 
of the struggle has established. 
From the very nature itself of all 
political organization, it cannot be 
otherwise. Providence has passed 
no universal decree in favour of 
absolute or mixed monarchy, par- 
liamentary or republican institu- 
tions; there is in no single nation 
in the world one form of govern- 
ment which is immutable for ever, 
and whose suspension or extinction 
would be in itself a crime against 
the moral government of the world. 
Political institutions at bottom are 
treaties ; and whilst it would be 
utterly immoral to declare that 
treaties are not binding, it is equally 
truethat treaties are broken through 


pee or violence every day, 
whilst yet the state of things which 
succeeds this criminal breach of 
covenant is universally held, when 
established, to be legitimate and 


authoritative. In civil war, as in 
the contests of political life, deeds 
are done which the moralist and 
the historian are bound to brand 
with the severest infamy; never- 
theless it is the final resultant, 
the ultimate settlement, which 
alone prevails and is recognised. 
If it were not so, as I have already 
said, the victor, in the hour of his 
strength, would be driven to anni- 
hilate his opponents, The interests 
of humanity and civilization de- 
mand the ratification of faits accom- 
plis, The French Empire is built 
on the glaring perjury and cruel 
bloodshed of the 2nd of December, 
yet who disputes the validity of its 
title ? In a season of civil war the 
Crown granted privileges to the 

ungarians which have been sub- 
sequently revoked, I am willing, 
for the purposes of this argument, 
to make a gift to the Hungarians 
of the admission that that revoca- 
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tion was the fruit of perfidy, fraud, 
or violence ; yet it cannot be denied 
that the contest still went on, 
and that the victory ultimately re- 
mained with the Crown. That being 
so, I cannot hold that the enact- 
ment of the new laws, which was 
an incident of the war—an enact- 
ment, if so it be, criminally effected 
—can be pleaded politically as a 
binding contract, as a true founda- 
tion of a permanent /égalité formelle, 

But let me not be misunderstood. 
T am not saying that the right of a 
nation to a particular political de- 
velopment is extinguished by de- 
feat ; I hold absolutely the reverse. 
The right to good government is 
inherent in every society and in 
every individual citizen. There is 
no natural definition of good go- 
vernment, or of the institutions 
by which it is to be obtained ; but 
it may be asserted with confidence 
that there are governments so un- 
suited to the state of the societies 
over which they rule, so opposed to 
their growth in power, prosperity, 
and ‘happiness, as to require and 
justify their modification or even 
their overthrow by all practicable 
means, I do think that the sys- 
tem on which Austria and Hun- 
gary were governed before 1848 
had become intolerable ; and I also 
believe that much of the legislation 
of 1848 was sound, excellent, and 
indispensable. I hold, therefore, 
that the right of the Hungarian 
people, even after their defeat, to 
much which had been granted in 
1848, was indisputable and _per- 
manent, and that they were justi- 
fied in seeking its restoration by 
every instrument in their power. 
But that right I found on the excel- 
lence of the measures themselves, 
and their indispensableness for the 
well-being of the Hungarian nation; 
contending at the same time that 
it was not derived from the com- 
pact of 1848, which, as a technical 
and legal document, had been swept 
away in the civil war. 

3. But there is a still more fatal 
objection to the peremptory de- 
mand on the ground of strict law 
for the revival, in integrum, of 
the laws of 1848. That settlement 
I maintain to have been ultra vires ; 
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the parties to it exceeded their 
powers, The absolute independence 
of the Hungarian nation—that is, 
its political and practical severance 
from the remaining provinces of 
the Austrian State—was not within 
the competency of the King of 
Hungary and her Diet. One of the 
parties to the suit was not present 
—the Austrian people itself. It 
was a dissolution, a dismember- 
ment of the Austrian nation ; and 
that was an act which no subordi- 
nate arrangement between the King 
of Hungary and his subjects could 
legally effect. We have shown 
that Hungary never stood side by 
side with Austria as an independent 
country, with the rights of sove- 
reignty, and the power of declaring 
peace or war irrespectively of Aus- 
tria. The two nations had substanti- 
allyand really formed one State. An 
imbecile sovereign driven off dur- 
ing the tempest of civil war from 
his capital, and bewildered with 
dangers, was not authorized to 
make a separate agreement with a 
portion of his people, and sign 
away the existence of the Austrian 
State. It was a political arrange- 


ment which, from its very nature, 
could never stand being challenged. 
It was one which the people of 
Austria could not be expected to 
regard. If the struggle had taken 
a different turn, and had resulted 
in the establishment of a constitu- 


tional and free government in 
Austria, it is ridiculous to suppose 
that the Austrian people would or 
could have been satisfied then with 
being told that Hungary was lost to 
Austria because her king had given 
her absolute independence. No 
Austrian statesman could have 
accepted such an answer; he must 
have thrust it aside as pedantic 
and unpractical sophistry. Another 
civil war between the two peoples 
—between the nation itself of 
Austria on one side, and the nation 
of Hungary on theother—must have 
been its inevitable consequence, 
had such a demand been persisted 
in. It was a new relation between 
the countries, unknown to their 
past history; and it effected a 
change in the status of Austria in 
Europe, which it would have been 
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idle to have justified by the doc- 
trine of a legal development of the 
Hungarian Constitution. It ignored 
the fact that, besides having a con- 
stitution, Hungary had also a real 
and political connexion with Aus- 
tria; and no change which was 
derived solely from the first could 
be valid, if it materially altered the 
second fact, without the previous 
consent of the other party con- 
cerned—the people of Austria, 
This is the incurable vice in the 
position which the Hungarians 
ave taken up ; it renders it, as far 
as I am able to see, completely un- 
tenable. The Hungarians have 
represented that they are regarded 
in the relation of conquered rebels, 
and that the law of conquest is 
thereby made the rule for the treat- 
ment they are to receive. But this 
is altogether an error. I contend 
that the aggression is positively on 
their side; that they have taken 
advantage of a civil war to acquire 
a position which is injurious to the 
rights of the Austrian people, 
which left out of consideration the 
wishes and interests of that people, 
and which consequently they were 
not competent of their own sole 
authority to create. The laws of 
1848 are not a revolution against 
their king—for on that ground 
they are capable of defence, subject 
always, as all revolutions are, to 
the ultimate arbitration of the 
sword—but a revolution against 
the people of Austria; and what- 
ever form of government Austria 
may possess, a revolution which 
the Austrian nation could not 
acquiesce in as valid, but as an ex 
parte agreement, must rescind. 
The laws of 1848 I hold, there- 
fore, to be gone—gone as a consti- 
tutional transaction binding on the 
Austrian State; gone, as to the 
excess of authority exercised in 
their enactment by King and Diet; 
gone, as a dismemberment and 
disruption of the Austrian Empire 
without the consent of the — 
of its people; gone, as a violation 
of the historical and fundamental 
principle of the real union—how- 
ever carried out—between Austria 
and Hungary; and gone, as the 
creation of an absolute national 
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independence and fulness of sove- 
reignty, which at no time of her 
history Hungary had ever possessed 
over against Austria. ut ey 
are not gone in substance, thoug 
gone in form, as to what they con- 
tained that was right and true 
reform, and that was intrinsically in- 
dispensable to the safety and welfare 
of the Hungarian people: not gone, 
as to the right of that people never 
to desist till justice has been done 
to the well-founded claims of the 
nation. And, finally, it is to be 
remarked, that as these laws of 
1848, taken as a whole, were illegal 
andunconstitutional in the presence 
of the Austrian eee, so also were 
they impracticable and impossible, 
on the hypothesis of the great 
majority of the Hungarian nation. 
I say, the great majority ; because 
there was a small and resolute 
arty—the revolutionary section of 
Kossuth and his allies — whose 
known object it was to effect an 
actual and entire separation of 
Hungary from Austria. But this 
was not the general desire of the 
Hungarian people then, nor is it 
now. They did not go into the 
strife with the avowed intention of 
breaking off altogether with Aus- 
tria; they did not wish to repudi- 
ate their allegiance to the House of 
Hapsburg. What they desired 
was to improve the position and 
privileges of the Hungarian people ; 
to give life to their Constitution, 
and to extend it; but when they 
revolted against despotism in con- 
junction with the Austrians, they 
had not sought to disconnect them- 
selves with them. Hence the false- 
ness of their position, and the im- 
practicableness of the measures 
they adopted. They did not wish 
to separate from Austria, yet they 
enacted a most real separation from 
their fellow-countrymen, The laws 
of 1848 could not have worked a 
single year without bringing on a 
second civil war, or dissolving 
the two countries from each other. 
On the first Imperial question 
which established a difference of 
opinion—on the question, for, in- 
stance, whether Venetia was to be 
defended against Italy or not— 
Austria must have made up her 


mind to assent to two different 
States, as different as England and 
Hanover, or she must have pro- 
ceeded to restore the Union—the 
same Union as existed between 
England and Ireland—by force of 
arms. There was no alternative. 
The existence. of the laws of 1848 
is absolutely impossible, except 
upon a Tiaalathas of the Austrian 
State; but this is an end which 
the Hungarian people never 
avowed, because in reality they 
never desired it. Their legislation 
and their aims were radically incon- 
sistent; their position false and 
illogical. 

The struggle now entered into a 
third stage; the Court of Vienna 
won the day, and the Hungarian 
laws of 1848 were swept away. 
That Court ruled as despotically as 
ever, and entered upon a course 
which aimed at a laudable object, 
but pursued it by the most ill- 
chosen and the most unwarrantable 
of means. ‘The contest had re- 
vealed the great national necessity 
of a closer union between Austria 
and Hungary; the reciprocal iso- 
lation of the two populations was 
a perpetual source of danger to the 
Austrian State under any form of 
government, It was right and 
reasonable in Austrian statesmen 
to seek to abate this evil ; but their 
mode of proceeding was as unwise 
and as unpromising of success as 
could oan be conceived. The 
binding cement which was to unite 
more closely the two peoples was 
sought by Bach in the universal 
diffusion of a German bureaucracy. 
Whatever may, be said of the 
higher culture of the Germans, a 
bureaucracy is a lifeless, soulless 
thing; and a_ bureaucracy of 
foreigners is the most odious of all 
combinations in government. No 
more effectual instrument could 
have been devised to make the 
Hungarian cling to his nationality 
and his anti-fusion feelings with 
the most invincible tenacity ; the 
more that German bureaucracy 
rushed in from Vienna, the more 
resolutely did the Hungarian wrap 
the cloak of his nationality around 
him. No progress whatever was 
made. The antagonism of the 
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Hungarian race was fomented and 
perpetuated by such asystem. Not 
a single inch of advance was won 
towards fusing the conflicting pro- 
vinces into one people. The danger 
that hung over the Austrian 
Empire was not lessened ; it was 
increased rather; for Hungarian 
animosity had been inflamed by 
the reminiscence of the contest, 
and by the coarse and _ tactless 
assaults on its national feeling. 
Hungary was more estranged than 
she had ever been before from 
Austria. 

Such an opposition of feeling was 
sure to break out into active resis- 
tance whenever opportunity oc- 
curred. Troubles and misfortunes 
befell the empire, and the Emperor 
became convinced that a radical re- 
form in the Government was neces- 
sary for the salvation of the State 
and the welfare of his House. He 
resolved to abolish the ancient des- 
potism which had hitherto ruled 
Austria ; to abdicate a large portion 
of his sovereign power ; and to asso- 
ciate his people in the authority and 
responsibilities of government. 
That was the act which he deter- 
mined to accomplish ; but by what 
means, and under what conditions, 
was he to carry out his resolution ? 
He chose what seems to have been 
the wisest measure he could adopt. 
He nominated an enlarged Privy 
Council, men chosen from every 
province of his dominions, who 
were summoned to Vienna to deli- 
berate on the state of the nation, 
and to advise the Crown as to the 
most fitting measures to pursue. 
This was the small Reichsrath of 
1860—a Privy Council selected by 
the Crown, and not a Parliament. 
The state of the country was fairly 
and fully laid before them. They 
conducted their debates in public ; 
full reports were circulated in the 
press ; and the Hungarian members 
at once displayed distinguished 
political aptitude, and took a pro- 
minent lead in its proceedings. 
The first result of the meeting of 
this body was the patent or decree 
of the 20th October, 1860, by which 
the Minister, Count Goluchowski, 
instituted a single assembly at 
Vienna, with ill-defined legislative 
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powers, composed of nominees of 
the Crown who had been selected 
from names sent up by the local 
Diets. Each province, under this 
arrangement, received a different 
provincial assembly, wielding large 
powers, but subordinate to the 
central assembly at Vienna. This 
measure failed to give satisfaction 
to the Liberal party in Austria; 
and accordingly the present Con- 
stitution was substituted for it by 
M. de Schmerling, whereby a true 
United Parliament was established 
for the whole State, endowed with 
full legislative power, and com- 
posed, like its English model, of 
an Upper and a Lower House. In 
respect of the legislative machinery 
reserved for the provincial Diets, 
one andthe same statute was applied 
to all the other provinces ; but the 
Constitution of Hungary remained 
unchanged, 

This is the Austrian Constitution 
which the Hungarians have hitherto 
rejected, by declining to send their 
allotted quota of representatives to 
its House of Commons; and it is 
the state of affairs produced by 
this refusal, and the conduct of 
both Austrians and Hungarians 
with respect to it, which we are 
now called upon to explain and to 
judge. 

The situation is most solemn, A 
great despotism passing into a 
mixed and constitutional monarchy, 
is an event of the deepest interest 
to all Europe ; how much more to 
neighbours and _ fellow-subjects! 
That despotism overflowed into 
Hungary, and at times suppressed 
the exercise of her Constitution. 
Hungary has shared common for- 
tunes, common wars, a common 
history with Austria for centuries; 
that is a fact which no man can or 
does dispute. The political con- 
dition of the people of Hungary, 
their power of asserting their rights 
and privileges, the objects to which 
their men and their money are 
applied, their relations to foreign 
Powers, the character of their 
Government, and its general admin- 
istration, are intimately affected b 
the mode of government whic 
prevails in Austria. | Whether 
Austria is governed by a limited 
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monarch and a free people, or by 
an arbitrary Court, is therefore a 
matter of the supremest importance 
to Hungary. How, then, have the 
Hungarians behaved in the pre- 
sence of this great event? Have 
they oe with the Aus- 
trians on the rising dawn of liberty? 
Long and deep have been the aspi- 
rations for freedom in the Austrian 
people. The anxiously-coveted 
prize has appeared at last; but it 
requires to be secured, Liberty 
can be appropriated only by brave 
men seizing her and making her 
their own ; the exercise of its func- 
tions is the essence and the guaran- 
tee of freedom ; have the Hunga- 
rians assisted the Austrians in 
taking a firm hold of the priceless 
treasure? The Hungarians pro- 
claim their sense of the value of a 
Constitution ; they have published 
throughout Europe their distrust 
of the Imperial Court ; they have 
insinuated with the whole force of 
their lungs that the new Constitu- 
tion was a snare, a gift to be with- 
drawn in the first hour of safety— 
have they strengthened the hands 
of the Austrian people at such a 
crisis? Have they felt for them 
taken counsel with them, held 
meetings in their support, made 
common cause with them against 
a Court which it was their delight 
to call the common oppressor? 
England blazed with a flame of 
fervid enthusiasm when the revo- 
lution of 1830 established respon- 
sible government in France. 
Europe was thrown into a delirium 
of delight at the prospect of Italians 
being under Parliamentary rule. 
Austria has received a charter laden 
with the best guarantees: for free- 
dom; how does Hungary—Hun- 
gary, linked to Austria and her 
sovereign by indissoluble ties— 
feel and act? She stands absolutely 
and sullenly aloof ; not a cheer, not 
a smile, nor a friendly deed, not a 
hand or foot stirred for the common 
cause, has been seen. Too much 
attention cannot be given to this 
wonderful fact ; it is full of signifi- 
cance for the student of this strange 
problem. To rejoice with the Court 
of Vienna might be an effort too 
for human virtue; but to 
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rejoice over the deliverance of 
fellow-sufferers, when that very 
deliverance was full of increased 

owers, @ surer guarantee for 
Tcceeiten freedom, one would 
have thought so natural, so irresis- 
tible, that the death-like silence of 
Hungarian voices appears an inex- 
plicable wonder. No explanation, 
it would seem, can be given of the 
marvellous fact, except a resolute 
and dogged desire to Sean nothing 
more to do with Austria—with her 
pee as well as her Emperor; a 

rooding passion to separate from 
union with her for ever. Yet 
many emphatically disclaims 
any such dark and lurking design, 
A few Republicans excepted, all 
Hungary avows that separation 
would be her ruin, and professes 
publicly her desire to remain under 
the sway of the House of Haps- 
burg. ow, then, shall we find 
a path out of this much-tangled 
labyrinth? What account do the 
Hungarians give of their perplexing 
attitude ? 

Give us our rights, many ex- 
claim ; put in force the legally en- 
acted laws of 1848; let Hungary 
have an independent Diet and an 
independent Ministry: for the 

ing solemnly ratified the cove- 
nant. She stands on the constitu- 
tional ground of la légalité formelle. 

I have already stated the value 
of this demand, as a legal and tech- 
nical plea: on the ground of formal 
and literal right it is worthless, 
But even were it otherwise, this 
plea, it must be carefully observed, 
is levelled not only against Francis 
te. but much more against the 
people itself of Austria. It isa de- 


mand of national separation, the 
assertion of a right to declare peace 
or ar vote men and money in- 


dependently of Austria, and, if it 
so happened, to set up a policy 
hostile to that adopted on her own 
side by Austria. It breaks up the 
Austrian Empire, and is directed 
therefore against all the non-Hun- 
garian provinces as its necessary 
opponents; and we thus obtain 
here a clue to the sullen isolation 
within which the Hungarians 
have entrenched themselves. It 
betrays a consciousness that, in the 
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settlement of the future of the 
complex Austrian State, Austria 
and Hungary are antagonists. 

The Hungarians themselves are 
perfectly aware that the demand 
for the execution of the laws of 
1848 cannot be made good, what- 
ever certain writers and speakers 
may assert on that point; hence 
their great advocate, M. De&k, has 
taken up a position on a different 
ground, and has claimed the real 
and positive independence of Hun- 
gary on the authority of ancient 
and recognised charters. He argues 
that the records of the historical 
constitution of Hungary demon- 
strate her title to an independent 
Diet and an independent Ministry ; 
and on this proof he founds the 
claim that Hungary should be con- 
nected with Austria solely by the 
bond of the ‘ personal union’ of the 
same monarch—by the accidental 
circumstance of the two countries 
having the same man for their 
sovereign. To this personal 
union he ascribes no right what- 
ever to put any restriction on 
the sovereignty and policy of either 
country : they are to be as free to 
go each its own way as England 
and Hanover in former times. Eu- 
rope has judged the argument of 
the great orator ; it has done ample 
justice to his profound learning, 
his forcible eloquence, and great 
power of reasoning ; but it has also 
pronounced his oration to have 
ion the speech of a barrister and 
a pedant, and not that of a states- 
man. Itis not a work belonging 
to real life ; it ignores what have 
been the actual facts of the living 
world; and it lands its accom- 
plished author in a logical and 
practical impossibility. History 
irrefragably shows that whatever 
construction legal theorists may put 
on paper documents, Hungary de 
Jacto has never had an independent 
sovereignty and an independent 
Ministry in respect of Austria; 
her position has always been 
practically subordinate to the 
policy of the Imperial Crown. Her 
Diet has never enjoyed the power 
of pronouncing peace or war for 
itself, or of taking its own line on 
Imperial questions, any more than 
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the Irish Parliament at Dublin, 
Facts—that is, the actual terms 
on which men live—override all 
theoretical deductions drawn from 
political charters. Aman whoshould 
plead for the validity of a national 
right that had never been exercised, 
on the ground that it was contained 
in some treaty with the Barons of 
England, would expose himself to 
universal ridicule. A covenanted 
right never practised for centuries, 
remains only a memory—a very 
valuable memory, possibly—but in 
respect of authority nothing more 
than a memory. This holds good 
against M. Deak, even if his inter- 
pretation of the old deeds were 
correct. That, however, it is cor- 
rect, I deny, though I am unable to 
discuss the question in this place, 
With regard to the second point, 
M. De&k professes to build his ar- 
gument on the foundation of non- 
separation from Austria, whilst he 
constructs the machinery of two 
co-equal and co-ordinate Parlia- 
ments in one and the same State, 
There is no need to spend many 
words on the ludicrous impractica- 
bility of such a scheme: it could 
not last half a dozen years. A 
short and decisive quotation from 
Lord Macaulay’s last bequest 
to political science will suffice, 
In the fifth volume of his 
History he has recorded the great 
political truth, that ‘ very few pro- 
positions in politics can be so per- 
fectly demonstrated as this, that 
Parliamentary government cannot 
be carried on by two really equal and 
independent parliaments in one em- 
pire. This authority is fatal to 
the scheme of M. De&k. It was 
tried in Ireland; and its failure 
was so intolerable that the extinc- 
tion of the Lrish Parliament became 
a necessity of the first order for the 
safety of the British Empire. Yet 
Treland had one enormous guaran- 
tee for unity of action between the 
English and Irish Parliaments, 
which would be wholly absent in 
the case of Austria and Hungary. 
The Irish Assembly was composed 
of Protestants exclusively, that is, 
of Saxon settlers who had mi- 
grated into Ireland under the pro- 
tection of the power of England ; 
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a small minority of the population, 
who held their lives and fortunes 
on the tenure of a real and living 
union with England. Had they 
separated themselves from England 
they would have been quickly ex- 
terminated. An Irish Parliament 
exclusively composed of Irish Celts 
under the lead of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, would be a true picture of 
what the Hungarian Diet would be 
if invested with full sovereignty. 
Englishmen can judge what sort of 
a aioe such a personal union of 
the two countries would be. 

M. De&k’s argument, then, has 
entangled him in this dilemma; he 
aims at a manifest impossibility 
—two co-equal Parliaments ; or else 
he must seek the suppression of the 
new Austrian Parliament. There is 
nothing else left for him upon the 
hypothesis of there being any real 
union at all between the two coun- 
tries. He can indeed find an out- 
let by going in for absolute separa- 
tion; only he expressly disclaims 
any such design ; and an appeal to 
ancient covenants, which implies 
relative rights of each party to- 
wards the other, is sealer un- 
needed for such a purpose, Any 
historical argument would be posi- 
tively mischievous to such an ob- 
ject, unless its aim was to found 
upon a breach of covenant a justi- 
fication for the Hungarians to 
break completely with Austria and 
set up for themselves, This is not 
the line taken by M. De&k, and for 
the purposes of a possible settle- 
me his great effort is entirely use- 

ess, 

Leaving alone visionary projects, 
the field of practical statesmanship 
lay open to the Hungarians ; what 
have they done as politicians called 
upon to deal with the existing situ- 
ation of their country ? One course 
there was which was simple, intel- 
ligible, and manly. They might 
have said to Austria, ‘We are 
weary of being connected with you. 
The greatness and the happiness of 
Hungary will be more effectually 
secured by absolute independence. 
We have resolved to secede, and to 
take our place in Europe as an in- 
dependent nation.’ There would 
have been sense and method in 
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such a proceeding. Secession 
implies civil war, for no State will 
ever consent to a considerable 
loss of dominion except by force ; 
but there are occasions when seces- 
sion, with the civil war by which it 
has been won, can be morally and 
politically justified. I admit freely 
that Hungary is large enough and 
strong enough to bring the attempt 
to found national independence 
within the limits of possible legiti- 
macy. A united people of Hun- 
gary may, primd facie, as reasonably 
desire independence as the Ameri- 
can colonies, or Greece, or any 
other large mass of territory ; and 
I am willing to assume for the 
moment that Hungary is united, 
though it is perfectly notorious 
that Hungary presents within her 
limits as great a variety and col- 
lision of populations as the Austrian 
Empire itself. But the fact re- 
mains, that whilst Hungary might 
with some show of reason have de- 
manded independence, she dis- 
tinctly refused to take such a step. 
Whether the diverse elements of 
her people prevented unity in such 
a design, or that they held their 
chances of gain to be inferior to 
those of loss, if they achieved suc- 
cess in such a measure ; or whether 
they were unprepared to encounter 
the dangers and the expense of a 
civil war,—from whatever reason, 
Hungary disavowed the intention 
to secede. 

Such being the mind of the 
Hungarians, the next measure 
which a practical statesman might 
have adopted was the examination 
of the Constitution proposed to the 
collective State, and the share 
of power arid influence offered to 
Hungary by its provisions. Since 
it was a fundamental principle that 
the two countries were to remain 
united by some bond or other, and 
since, further, no politician who 
knew anything of real life could 
regard the method of ‘ the Personal 
Union’ as anything but an idle 
dream, surely the obvious course 
for the Hungarian leaders was to 
propose some feasible scheme of 
their own, or else to consider 
calmly the provisions of the Im- 
perial offer. Down to this hour 

DD 
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the Hungarians have proposed only 
the laws of 1848, that is, secession 
—and the Personal Union with 
two co-equal Parliaments which 
is an absurdity. They have had 
neither the statesmanship nor the 
sense of the true nature and diffi- 
culties of the political problem, 
which collective Austria was sum- 
moned to solve, to examine the 
Constitution framed by the Em- 
peror, and to see whether its enact- 
ments offered real and ample 
security for the liberties and the 
reasonable wants of the people of 
Hungary. Such an examination 
would have procured for the Hun- 
garians a respect and a sympathy 
over all Europe which it is impos- 
sible to accord to their present 
position. But they preferred to 
stand still They refused to in- 
quire whether the powers conferred 
on the common Parliament were 


needlessly derogatory to the rights 


of the Hungarian Diet; whether 
the right of Hungary to the utmost 
amount of self-government com- 
patible with the unity of the 
aggregate State was infringed ; 
whether any insidious plot to efface 
the national character of Hungary 
lay hid beneath the statutes of the 
new charter; or whether a just 
apportionment of members and in- 
fiuence had been allotted to Hun- 

ry in the composition of the 
a en] Parliament. These were 
grave questions arising directly 
out of the emergencies of the 
political situation, and the Hun- 
garians might have discussed them 
without any compromise to their 
dignity or their independence, 
They must have known, what every 
man acquainted with the state of 
affairs in Austria and the senti- 
ments of the Emperor’s govern- 
ment knew well, that any reason- 
able concessions, any demands not 
pushed beyond the limit of pre- 
serving the integrity of the united 
State, would not only have met 
with the most favourable consi- 
deration, but even with an earnest 
desire to grant it from the Austrian 
Cabinet. The political reputation 
of the Hungarians, their character 
for statesmanship and lofty 
fatriotism—it is idle to deny it— 
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have been seriously damaged b 
their obstinate oatmel $0 take the 
Emperor's offer into consideration, 
‘We take our stand on the 
ground of principle, reply the 
Hungarians. ‘ We will not consent 
to entertain a Constitution which 
is “octroyée,” and rests only on 
the gift of theCrown. We possess 
rights guaranteed by historical 
charters; we decline to accept 
favours from a covenanted King,’ 
I grant at once that there is force 
and truth in this reply ; butif it is 
pressed to the extent of a stiff re- 
jection of all compromise and a 
peremptory demand for the recog- 
nition of the plenary sovereignty of 
the Hungarian Diet, prior to all 
negotiation with Austria, and if it is 
accompanied by no pledge as to the 
spirit and temper with which the 
mperor’s proposals shall be enter- 
tained after the recognition has 
been obtained, I affirm with equal 
firmness, it becomes eminently un- 
reasonable, unpolitical, and unjust, 
Non-Hungarian Austria could 
acquire a Constitution in no other 
way than by a gift from the Crown 
or by insurrection ; and how is in- 
surrection possible against a con- 
ceding Sovereign? Are revolt and 
bloodshed the only means which 
can give birth to a Constitution— 
the only binding securities for its 
legitimacy? Doubtless a charter 
yielded to barons in arms has the 
advantage of wearing the appear- 
ance of a contract between two 
parties in presence; but is a 
monarch whose eyes are open to 
the necessities of the age precluded 
from peacefully bestowing what is 
more usually won by arms? Does 
the virtue of a political organiza- 
tion lie in a bloody origin? Must 
the sense of expediency and of jus- 
tice in a king’s breast wait to act 
till revolt thunders at his gates? 
For the Austrians a Constitution 
was necessarily a free gift ; for the 
Hungarians it was but partially so: 
only so far as their rights were 
enlarged. What they possessed 
already, though feebly held, was 
their own ; and it is deeply to be 
lamented that the portion of it 
which was taken away—and it was 
@ very small portion—was with- 
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drawn by decree and not by the 
joint consent of both parties. 1t 
was right, and in the highest degree 
expedient also, that the Diet of 
Hungary should have been fairly 
consulted on the future con- 
nexion of the two countries, now 
that Austria was to acquire a Con- 
stitution and self-government. An 
Imperial Parliament ought not to 
have been imposed on them by an 
Imperial decree, but to have been 
accepted by a Diet, which freel 
recognised that to obtain muc 
greater objects it was necessary to 
_ with some of its ponneeees 

he superseding of the action of 
the Diet was sure to shock the 
feelings of every Hungarian; whilst 
the voluntary adhesion of the 
Hungarian people to the new Con- 
stitution, after a national delibera- 
tion on its provisions and a re- 
cognition of their worth, would 
have been an inestimable pledge 
for its successful working in the 
future. 

That the Diet therefore was not 
convoked to deliberate on the in- 
corporation of Hungary into a 


single Parliamentary Government 
for all the provinces of the Empire 
was a blunder and a misfortune 
for Austria. I have no wish to 
conceal my decided opinion on this 


point. The Austrian Cabinet 
thereby gave Hungary a real 

ievance, and drove the whole 

ungarian nation into almost 
unanimous opposition to the new 
Constitution. But at the same 
time justice, as well as the vital 
interests of both countries, im- 
peratively demand that the true 
character of this omission should 
be seen in its real colours. It was 
wrong not to take the Diet into 
consultation on the change of 
government which the Empire was 
undergoing, and which directly 
affected the relation of Hungary to 
Austria; but how came that wrong 
to be committed? In what spirit 
and under what views was it done? 
And now that it has been done, 
how ought it to be dealt with for 
the sake of Hungary herself? 

I have shown ‘that the Privy 
Council in 1860 advised the 
Sovereign to give parliamentary 
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institutions to the people. That 
advice was the result of public 
discussion in open sittings, and it 
may be said with truth that the 
Hungarian members took the lead 
in those debates. To invite the 
Hungarian Diet to assist in framing 
the new Constitution was too 
obvious a course not to have 
attracted the attention of the 
Cabinet. How came that course 
to be rejected? Chiefly, I honestly 
believe, on the recommendation of 
those very Hungarian privy coun- 
sellors themselves. It was they 
who counselled the King of Hun- 
gary to promulgate an Imperial 
onstitution, and not to submit it 
to the deliberations of her Diet. 
This was a sad mistake, as [ have 
already admitted, but a very 
natural and in some respects an 
excusable one. These Hunga- 
rians knew the temper of their 
countrymen, and the irritation 
which the attempt to carry out 
unity by means of a centralized 
bureaucracy had produced. They 
knew, too, how disposed they were 
to insist on ‘la légalité formelle,’ 
and to demand the execution of 
the laws of 1848; and they were 
fully aware how fatal such a 
demand was to the possibility of 
Austria settling down under one 
Constitution, however liberal, or 
of remaining one State at all. 
Hence they distrusted the spirit 
with which the proposals of the 
Government would be entertained, 
and knowing how much more 
liberal and popular the provisions 
of the new Constitution were than 
those possessed by Hungary under 
the former relations, they pre- 
ferred the enactment of that Con- 
stitution by decree to running the 
risks of delay or rejection in the 
Hungarian Diet, They relied on 
the manifest desire of the Emperor 
to become a Constitutional Sove- 
reign, and on the effect which the 
anene of such infinitely 
arge privileges would have 
on the inhabitants of Hungary. 
Neither on the part of the Crown 
nor on that of its Hungarian 
advisers was there the slightest 
desire to encroach on the rights of 
the Hungarian people. Quite the 
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reverse ; they desired honestly to 
make a vast addition to them ; and 
if they laid too much stress on the 

resumed indisposition of the 

ungarian Diet to enter into an 
compromise, it was an error whic 
had really the success of the popu- 
lar cause and the good of their 
country for its motives. 

And now we reach the heart 
itself of the problem—the secret 
and the difficulty of the present 
problem. The Diet was not con- 
sulted, and the Imperial Constitu- 
tion has come into existence : Hun- 
gary refuses to send her quota of 
representatives, and constitutional 
government has come to a stand- 
still. What is to be done now? 
A most grave question, for the 
danger brought on all the parties 
concerned by this halt is immense. 
The plain old English, the only 
wise and political course, is a com- 
promise; such a compromise as 
shall satisfy the feelings of both 
countries, without injuring a single 
vital interest of either. The object 
to be aimed at is the examination 
of the Imperial Constitution by the 
Diet of Hungary on the unalterable 
basis that the integrity of the Aus- 
trian State shall be preserved ; and 
the instrument for accomplishing 
it is a negotiation between the lead- 
ing statesmen of both countries, 
which shall provide a trustworthy 
pledge that the Hungarian Diet 
shall take up the question in such 
a spirit. ungary may, if she 
oe insist that the Imperial 

arliament shall be endowed with 
the minimum of power; but Aus- 
tria, on the other hand, is entitled 
to require that that minimum, as 
the only security against the disso- 
lution of the State, shall be fully 
and honestly conceded. A delibe- 
ration commenced on such an un- 
derstanding would quickly heal the 
wound; and such a compromise 
would not assail the dignity, the 
rights, or the safety of either Aus- 
tria or Hungary. Any other mode 
of proceeding would of necessity 
do violence to one or other of the 
powers in conflict; such a com- 

romise, therefore, is commanded 

y reason, policy, and justice. Is 
it probable, is it possible? It is 
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neither, alas! whilst the antago- 
nists retain their present position ; 
and I am bound to add, and I do 
it with genuine sorrow, that the 
fault lies entirely with Hungary, 
Granted that the Austrian Govern- 
ment did wrong in not consulting 
the Diet, or at least acquiring the 
assent of statesmen whose authority 
was paramount in Hungary, before 
promulgating the Constitution; 
still, the facts remain, that a far 
more liberal government was 
granted to the people of Hunga 

than they have ever before aol 
Since the refusal of the Hunga- 
rians to take up their privileges, 
the Austrian Cabinet has notori- 
ously over and over again made 
known its readiness to entertain any 
modifications, and to come to any 
understanding with the Hungarian 
nation, which shall not be fatal to 
the integrity and the very existence 
of the Austrian State. More it was 
not possible for them to do. They 
would have betrayed their duty 
and destroyed their country had 
they demanded less; they stand 
within the limits of the most com- 
plete moderation. It is precisely 
the reverse with Hungary. So long 
as she retains her present temper, 
a real and moderate solution of the 
difficulty is impossible. She de- 
mands the absolute, the uncon- 
ditional convocation of her Diet ; 
whilst it is well known that it will 
require the laws of 1848, though 
they contain provisions which are 
entirely unknown to her ancient 
constitution, and which involve the 
dismemberment and ruin of the 
State. The position taken up by 
Hungary is unreason itself: 1 can 
characterize it by no other word. 
When challenged to produce her 
own solution, her own scheme for 
the future continuance of the Aus- 
trian Monarchy, she has no propo- 
sal which will bear five minutes’ 
discussion upon any other basis 
than the separation of the two 
countries, and their existence as 
two independent nations. Yet that 
result she emphatically deprecates; 
how can she be dealt with as rea- 
sonable? Her sole proposal is the 
Personal Union with two indepen- 
dent Parliaments, fulminating con- 
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tradictory laws against each other, 
and exposing Austria to be at war 
and at peace with the same foreign 
country at the same time. There 
is not a statesman in any Cabinet 
in Europe who would not regard 
such a project as impracticable and 
ridiculous. It is no excuse for such 
a position to cry, Summon our 
Diet, and trust to it for the mea- 
sures it shall adopt. So long as 
the Hungarians dwell so passion- 
ately and so unanimously on the 
laws of 1848 and the Personal 
Union; so long as they do not show 
the faintest glimpse of a statesman- 
like and possible settlement,—so 
long the unconditional convocation 
of the Diet must be out of the ques- 
tion. The ministers of Austria 
would be fools and traitors if they 
staked the existence of their coun- 
try on the chance of what men so 
irrational and so excited would do. 
It is most desirable to obtain the 
assent of her Diet to the new con- 
stitution for the Austrian State ; 
but to assemble a Diet of whose 
statesmanship no other idea can be 
formed than that it would enact a 
secession which it professed to de- 
agg would be the extremity of 
olly, and could only end in the 
kindling of civil war. The aspect 
of the question would be entirely 
changed if Hungary said, with an 
honesty of purpose which could be 
relied on, ‘ You have done wrong in 
not obtaining the previous assent 
of our Diet to such great changes : 
we will not surrender one of our 
rights without being consulted ; 
but summon us, and we pledge 
ourselves not to do anything which 
shall destroy that unity of the col- 
lected Austrian Empire which has 
existed down to this day.’ 
Hungary obstinately rejects every 
attempt at compromise, and thus 
put herself entirely in the 
wrong ; but how is such conduct to 
be explained on any principles of 
national or individual psychology ? 
The evil lies very deep in Hunga- 
rian nature; the explanation can 
be drawn only from the inmost re- 
cesses of Hungarian feeling. It is 
a complete mistake to suppose that 
it is the go-bye given to the Hun- 
garian Constitution, the supersed- 
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ing of the national Diet by an Im- 
— decree, which lies at the 
ottom of the conduct of the 
Hungarians. The overlooking of 
the Constitution is not the fons 
mali ; such an explanation is per- 
fectly inadequate. It is an injury, 
at the worst, in form only, not in 
substance or intention. The assur- 
ance that Hungary would enter on 
the consideration of Parliamenta: 
government with a loyal determi- 
nation to effect its accomplishment 
without breaking up Austria inte 
two nations would instantly meet 
a cordial response from Vienna, 
and soon lead to the assembling 
of the Hungarian Diet. But under 
the talk about the wrong done to 
the Diet is hidden a sentiment of 
the strongest power: a sentiment 
hitherto insoluble to all treatment, 
because it tends to an object which 
is absolutely impracticable. This 
sentiment is the intense desire of 
Hungary to live apart by herself— 
not to be fused in a joint constitu- 
tion with any other people. It ob- 
tained its end successfully so long 
as Hungary alone had a constitu- 
tion, and the rest of the empire 
was despotically governed. Hun- 
gary then was brought into no 
working relations with any other 
country: she deliberated on the 
policy and measures of her king 
without coming into contact with a 
single one of the other races com- 
osing Austria, Her Constitution 
ared better or worse at times, ac- 
cording asthe Crown wasstrongorin 
difficulties: but throughout, in 
every case, the Magyar preserved his 
=~ and his isolation untouched, 
o race in Europe is characterized 
by so intense a passion for isolation 
as the Hungarian; and this pas- 
sion was not wounded whilst Hun- 
gary was connected with no one 
beyond her borders except with a 
single man, her king. Down to 
1860 this fierce instinct of Hun- 
garian nationality was never excited 
by a real danger of fusion ; for the 
bureaucratic violence of Bach’s ex- 
periment of centralization was sim- 
ply resisted as an oppression—all 
that Hungary had to do was to 
repel it by inaction. But with the 
birth of a Parliament in Austria, a 
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danger ee up which has in- 
spired odium and bitterness into 
every Hungarian soul. Hungary 
no longer has to do with Francis 
Joseph only: she is in presence of 
the Austrian people, she must act 
with that people for the common 
interests of the united State. The 
resolutions and action of her Diet 
have to be combined, not with the 
assent or the veto of a single sove- 
reign, but with the action of an- 
other people—a people, in the 
aggregate, more numerous, more 
wealthy, and more powerful than 
her own. This is the fearful peril 
which has stirred Hungarian pas- 
sion to its lowest depths, which 
has rallied the Hungarian nation 
in one unanimous efiort of resist- 
ance. Hungary will not look at 
the new Constitution granted to 
Austria ; she persists in refusing to 
discuss its provisions and to in- 
quire whether a becoming place has 
been allotted to her in it; whether 
she has received a sufficient num- 
ber of seats in its House of Com- 
mons, or whether her internal 
self-government has been securely 

rotected. She will not recognise 
it by the slightest act of examina- 
tion ; she will have nothing to do 
with an Austrian parliament ; she 
will not expend a single florin of 
her money, or a single emotion of 
her sympathy on the dawning 
liberty of Austria ; she stands aloof 
in sullen isolation. 

This may seem strange to Eng- 
lish minds, but it is perfectly natu- 
ral to Hungarian feeling. The 
Hungarians are eminent for quick- 
ness of perception, and they see 
with sorrow the dreadful fate ap- 
poses of being fused into one 

arliament with another people. 
The cent of England stands 
out with its warning beacon. The 
united Parliament of the English 
Empire has swallowed up the Par- 
liaments of Ireland and Scotland, 
A single House of Commons is 
the inevitable road by which Par- 
liamentary government is doomed 
to travel, and it will land the Hun- 
garian people in an end most re- 

aoe to their most cherished 
eeling. A man must have been in 
Hungary to understand the intense 
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aversion excited by the thought of 
a united Parliament of the whole 
State: he must have heard her 
chiefs exclaim, ‘On no terms will 
we consent to have laws made for 
us at Vienna.’ This aversion is not 
levelled against the Germans of 
Vienna ; it would burn as fiercely 
against the Bohemians of Prague, 
or the Tyrolese of Innspruck, or 
the Poles of Lemberg. Vienna is 
not Hungarian, and to say that is 
to say all. A Scotchman may catch 
an inkling of the strength of this 
sentiment: for if Scotland counted 
ten millions of people, and had not 
been amalgamated with England 
before now, an Act of Union might 
be reckoned one of the most ardu- 
ous of political possibilities. It 
would be a stern necessity that 
would have extorted the consent of 
the Scottish people, that proud and 
gallant race, to their glorious city 
of Edinburgh being reduced to a 
provincial town, Equally so does 
the prospect of Pesth losing its 
rank of capital in favour of Vienna 
awaken the liveliest repugnance in 
every Hungarian breast. The feel- 
ing is narrow, unpolitical, irrational 
even, when pressed to its necessary 
conclusion: but it is profoundly 
natural. Noman can have stood 
on the quay of Pesth, and taken in 
with one sweep of his delighted 
eyes the unrivalled panorama of 
the broad and blue Danube, the 
splendid bridge, the palace-crowned 
heights of Buda, the Oriental 
brightness of the shining villas 
studded over the swelling hills, 
the noble and handsome race of 
men and women that animate the 
scene, and not be stirred with en- 
thusiastic admiration for so much 
beauty, and not mourn with some 
feeling of sorrow that political 
destiny should weigh so heavily on 
what nature had destined for a 
great capital. The feeling is irre- 
sistible—how hard it is to keep 
hold of one’s reason under such an 
emotion ! 

But though natural, and sure to 
elicit the sympathy of generous 
natures, it works endless mischief 
when turned into a practical prin- 
ciple of statesmanship. It has 
brought the Hungarian question 
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to a dead lock ; it has reduced it— 
to use the words of a very distin- 
guished Hungarian—to a ‘ véritable 
ampasse. There is no outlet, no 
solution possible on the Hungarian 
hypothesis. The Hungarians seek 
an impossibility ; they have reduced 
themselves to a logical and prac- 
tical contradiction. Three courses 
lie before them. The first, seces- 
sion, they repudiate in terms. The 
second, parliamentary govern- 
ment, they render impossible by 
asking for two co-equal parlia- 
ments—a political absurdity. The 
third, the abolition of the new 
Austrian Parliament, the renewal 
of despotism in Austria, and the 
restoration of the old connexion 
between Hungary with a Consti- 
tution and Austria the subject of 
an absolute monarch, is the only 
possible method of gratifying their 
desire ; but they would be ashamed 
to avow so selfish a wish—nay, I 
truly believe, they have not had 
the courage to form it consciously 
in their hearts. Thus, we are 


enabled to understand now their 
sullen silence, their appeal to a 


worthless pedantry, their inca- 
pability of bringing forward a 
single practicable proposition, their 
cold indifference to the liberal 
movement in Austria, their passive, 
however national and unanimous, 
resistance, their intellectual and 
political helplessness in this su- 
preme crisis of the Empire. They 
are all explained. The grant of a 
Parliament to Austria has created 
all the difficulty. The Hungarians 
cannot petition for the restoration 
of despotism in Austria, and yet 
Parliamentary Government must 
ultimately bring them to a united 
Imperial Parliament, to a fusion in 
the same House of Commons with 
men of alien races—the one 
abomination from which their ex- 
cited feelings recoil. 

No Englishman will need to be 
taught how thoroughly untenable 
and unreasonable is such a position; 
but how is the difficulty to be got 
over? A small section of the Hun- 

rians, in the bitterness of their 

earts, would prefer separation 
from Austria to this detested fusion 
in an Imperial Parliament; but the 
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ood sense of the nation shrinks 
m such an alternative. The 
Hungarians, with a unanimity 
almost as great as that of their 
dislike to the Reichsrath, freely 
admit that separation would be 
the ruin of Hungary, and would 
speedily entail the loss of that very 
isolation which they cling to so 
desperately. To the separatists, 
then, it will be enough to repeat 
the grand words of Mr. Mill, 
‘Secession may be laudable, as 
may also be any insurrection ; but 
it may also be an enormous crime,’ 
and such a crime it would be em- 
phatically in the case of Hungary. 
What, then, is left but that Hun- 
gary should accept the position 
which Providence has imposed 
upon her by the birth of free insti- 
tutions in Austria? It may be a 
painful necessity. Many a Scotch- 
man bewails the merged sove- 
reignty of his country, and long 
have been the efforts of Irishmen 
to repeal the union with England ; 
but in both cases the law of facts, 
the power of overwhelming in- 
terests, have prevailed. I can un- 
derstand how a Hungarian abhors 
the thought of Pesth becoming a 
provincial city. I feel for him, 
and not a little with him, as who 
can help to do that has seen Pesth? 
But if secession is guilty and im- 
possible, what other resource can 
there be but a frank acceptance of 
the only alternative—Parliamen- 
tary Government for the whole 
Empire? The sending of repre- 
sentatives to the Reichsrath is the 
only solution that the case admits 
of. I know of none other ; I have 
heard of none other. If one can 
be found, the man that has dis- 
covered it would render an incom- 
parable service to Austria, to Hun- 
gary, and to Europe by making it 
known. It would be as gladly 
welcomed at Vienna as at Pesth, 
But I fear such a discovery is im- 
possible. There can only be one 
supreme Parliament for one State, 
if there is to be a Parliament at all, 
Hungary must cease to halt be- 
tween two opinions ; there is no 
middle term between secession or 
representation in an Imperial 
House of Commons. The instant 
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that Hungary recognises this ne- 
cessity—and painful it must be to 
Hungarian feeling—the problem is 
solved. Hungary has full right to 
scrutinize closely the conditions 
on which she joins Austria in 
accepting parliamentary rule, and 
there will be no reluctance what- 
ever, I know, on the Austrian side 
to do more than justice to the 
claims of Hungary. Austria can do 
no more till Hungary has adopted 
the only basis on which reconcilia- 
tion can be effected—the vesting of 
the minimum of Imperial power in 
the great Assembly of the united 
nation. A heavy responsibility is 
now weighing on Hungary. She 
is arresting her own internal 
peace and progress, without a 
single reasonable or practicable 
proposition to put forth. Still 
more, she is inflicting a cruel in- 
jury on her fellow subjects, the 
people of Austria, The Parliament 
of Austria, with a moderation and 
self-command worthy of the highest 
admiration, has refused to take up 
its liberties and to exercise its 
functions till the Hungarian mem- 
bers, by their presence, have con- 
stituted it a complete House of 
Commons for the whole nation. 
The most urgent measures, the most 
necessary laws and improvements, 
are adjourned till Hungary has 
accepted a state of things which is 
inevitable. The charter of Aus- 
trian freedom is endangered by 
such delay; the bleeding wounds 
of Austrian finance cannot be 
healed till a united Parliament 
brings the authority, the resources, 
and the energy of the whole State 
to the task. This is a calamity 
which the present temper of Hun- 
gary inflicts—and I grieve to add, 
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unjustly and ungenerously inflicts 
—on Austria. Hungary has nota 
thing to propose, and yet she stops 
the progress and imperils the safety 
of Austria. Hungary cannot ex- 
pect the sympath oie if she 
persists in such childish obstinacy, 

That the Imperial Parliament 
will ultimately gather Hungary 
into its bosom, I cannot and do not 
doubt. Hungary may stand aloof 
for a while, but the Parliament 
must ere long take up the business 
of the country, and the passing of 
wise, useful, and popular laws will 
speedily win for it the approbation 
of the world, and aati the 
acquiescence and co-operation of 
Hungary herself. Union is sure 
to come from this source, if it 
comes from no other; and let 
Hungary take this fact to heart, 
Such a process may be needlessly 
long, and may be accompanied by 
much loss and danger to all parties; 
but it must from the nature o 
things triumph at last. Consti- 
tutional Government will be strong 
enough in the long run to absorb 
even reluctant Hungary ; there is 
a vitality and a power of assimi- 
lation in free institutions sufficient 
to win the hearts and to attract the 
support of men. Hungary will 
best consult her dignity and her 
true interests by learning in time 
the real nature of the political 
state which has come upon her, 
and by adopting of her own free 
will a Constitution which immea- 
surably enhances every advantage 
and enlarges every right which her 
people have hitherto enjoyed. She 
is summoned to unite herself, not 
to the House of Hapsburg, for that 
was done long ago, but to the people 
itself of free Austria. 
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